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to obtain the complete works of 
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amazingly low price that we now 
offer them to you. 

Eidgar Allan Poe has come to be 
looked upon as the greatest liter- 
ary genius that America has ever 
produced. He is the originator 
of the first “Scientifiction” stor- 
ies— fiction with a plausible sci- 
entific background. Jules Verne 
and H. G. Wells freely acknowl- 
edge him as the originator of 
modern scientifiction.* In addi- 
tion, there is little doubt but that 
the well, known SHERLOCK 
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In Our June Issue: 

The Invisible Man 

(A Serial in Two Parts) Part I 
By H. G. Wells 198 

The Blue Dimension 

By Francis Flagg 224 

A Biological Experiment 

By David H. Keller, M.D 232 

Baron Munchhausen’s Scientific 
Adventures 

By Hugo Gernsback 242 

The Golden Girl of Munan 

By Harl Vincent 252 
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(An Article) 270 

Our Oldest Reader 

(A Letter) 269 

Our Cover 

this month represents a scene from the story entitled, “The 
Blue Dimension,” by Francis Flagg, in which the young 
assistant, looking through the newly created spectacles, sees 
the scientist’s nead and other body come through the 
machine, which, by changing the rate of vibration of the 
body, allow'S it to manifest itself on another plane. The 

spectacles, also the scientist’s invention, allows the wearer 
to view this difierent plane. 


In Our Next Issue: 

VANDALS from THE MOON, by Marius. 
The steamship imitates the fish in its manner of 
locomotion, the airplane imitates the bird in its 
locomotion through the air. But no engineer seems 
to have ever thought of duplicating the snake mo- 
tion for propelling heavy bodies. Yet it is perfectly 
plausible, and the author of this story may prove 
to be a prophet some day. It is certainly an inter- 
esting and original idea and furnishes excellent 
material in a unique interplanetary tale, this time 
dealing with the moon people who visit our Planet. 
THE INVISIBLE MAN, by H. G. Wells. (A 
Serial in Two Parts) Part 11. In the concluding 
chapters of this story, the harassed and harassing 
invisible man finally reaches an old scientist friend 
of his, to whom he relates his experiments, his 
unexpected success and his subsequent experiences. 
But you don’t need to be a dyed-in-the-wool scien- 
tist to become thoroughly absorbed in this detail 
or in the story of their subsequent experiences. You 
will enjoy it no matter how much science you know 
or don’t know. 

BARON MUNCHHAUSEN’S SCIENTIFIC 
ADVENTURES, by Hugo Gernsback. (The three 
parts in this issue conclude this series.) What 
will our descendants do ages from now, when 
their air supply dwindles down to nothing? Ac- 
cording to our very remarkable friend, the Baron, 
the Martians have already solved this problem by 
their marvelous invention of air plants, with which 
they generate their own air. The Baron tells us 
also, how the Martian canals were built, and, lest 
we think them always serious and scientific, we 
are permitted a glimpse into their lighter mo- 
ments and learn something of the kinds of amuse- 
ment in which they indulge. 

JUST AROUND THE CORNER, by Raymond 
Knight. We offer this interesting playlet, which 
in a sense is based on scienee, as a novelty to our 
readers. It furnishes excellent material for an 
amateur, inexpensive production. 
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TO OURft.READERS 


“/ would greatly appreciate it 
if every reader of AMAZING 
STORIES would read this per- 
sonal message.** 


Editor ** Amazing Stories* 


I WISH to present you with a new and 
_ unpublished scientifiction story of the 
interplanetarian type, entitled “The Van- 
guard of Venus,” by Landell Bartlett. 
This is a full-length story, such as we 
usually publish in AMAZING STORIES, 
but this particular story will never be pub- 
lished anywhere else, and the only way you 
can get it is to write for it. There are no 
strings to this unusual offer. All I ask is 
that you sign the coupon below. There is 
no charge of any kind connected with this 
offer. 1 do not even ask you to spend one 
cent for postage charges. Just sign the 
coupon and the book is yours, by return 
mail. 

WHY DO WE DO THIS ? 

It is necessary, for circulation purposes, 
that we know where our readers are lo- 
cated, in what cities, and from what news- 
dealers they buy. Perhaps you do not 
realize it, but magazines are sold unlike 
any other commodity. We put out 150,000 
magazines a month, and trust to luck that 
they will all sell, every month. Very fre- 
quently we do not sell more than 
125,000 copies. Tlie balance will 
then go to waste, which we have to 
take back and credit the ne^vs- f 
dealers for. In order to cut down I 
this waste, we must know just where | 
our readers arc located, and supply ! 
the newsstands with only those i 
copies where we know a demand j - 

exists. This will save us thousands i 1 

of dollars a year, and in turn, we can * 

well afford to present you with a | 

free copy of “The Vanguard of i -v 

Venus.” " * 

This story, by the way, T assure | 

you. is one of the best I have ever j 

read. It is a real interplanetarian j 

scientifiction story, and is different | 
from most others of this kind. ■ 

I therefore ask you to sign the I » 

coupon printed below to take ad- I i, 

vantage of this great offer. No I 
strings to it. j 

If you are a subscriber, we will I V 

not discriminate against you. You I ^ 

can have the book by filling out the ■ 

coupon, just as if you were a news- I 

stand reader. But act quickly. The I ^ 

supply of these books is limited. ■ 






i^n^uard ^fYenus 
\ cAsolutelu 

£> to all 
# readers 
/// ^ 



DONT 

WAIT 




{write. 

[now/ 
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.“Since my icrnduation from your .Hohool in 1924 
I have been Koing nhead Btca<lil\'. 1 wuh first 
aAsistanl to Dr. Harnett of Stanfonl rniversity, 
doing private research work. 'This year 1 was 
promoted to official technician fur the Stanford 
Service in San Francisco lloepital." (Siunetl) 
iVf. .S. Llano. 


"I got the jobi Three and one- 
half hours after your reconunenda- 

tion must have reached Mr. A 

I was callctl in to his office and 
promoted over heads of at least 
twelve Dicn." (Signed) 7. J. Kelly. 


“I am DOW cleaner and <lyer for 
the above-named company, and I 
believe that the course wliich 1 am 
taking with you is the cause of my 
getting this place. My B:ilar>' is 
almost double what it was when [ 
started with the course." (Signed) 
E. II. Latater. 


"I thought I would wTite and let 
you know of my succeas. I now 
nave a fine p^ition as chemist at 
Du root’s Dye Works. It was 
through your course alone that 1 
have l^n so successful." (Signed) 
li. G. Bennett. 


CHEMISTRY 


NOW 

Is the Time to Study 
Chemistry 

Not only are there boundless och 
portunltlos for amassing w^tb In 
Chemistry, but tho profession af- 
fords congenial employment at good 
salaries to hundreds of thousands 
who merely foiloir out Its present 
applications. These applications are 
Innumerable, touching Intimately 
every business and every protluct In 
the world. The work of the chemist 
can hardly be called work at all. 
It La the keenest and most enjoyable 
kind of pleasure. Tho (lavs in a 
chemical laboratory are Oiled with 
thrUllog and delightful experimen- 
tation. with the ulliiriQK prospect 
of a discovery that may spoil Tor- 
tune always at hand to spur your 
enthusiasm. 

Easy Monthly Payments 

You don't have to have even tho 
Small price of the course to start. 
You can pay for It In small month- 
ly amounts — so small|ihat you won’t 
feel them. The cost of our course 
la very low, and Includes everything, 
even the chemistry outfit — there are 
DO exiiTLi to buy with our course. 
Our plan of monthly payments 
places a chemical criucatlon within 
the reach of everyone. Write us 
and let us explain our plan In full 
—give us tho opportunity of show- 
ing you how you can qualify for a 
highly trained technical ismUIod 
without even giving up your pres- 
ent employment. 



C HEMISTRY has no equal as a profession in the 
modern world. There is mystery, romance, and 
fortune awaiting the man in the laboratory. 
Millions have been made by the discoverers of the 
chemical formula of dynamite, bakelite, and many other 
world-known chemical products. 

Opportunities in the chemical profession abound on 
every hand — and as modern business and competition 
progresses the chemist will play an important part. 

Profit by the experience of Mr. Kelly and many 
others; resolve to stud chemistry NOW. 

YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 

To qualify for this remarkable calling requires careful 
specialized training. Formerly it was necessary to attend 
a university for several years to acquire that training, 
but thanks to our highly perfected and thorough system 
of instruction, you can now stay at home, keep your po- 
sition, and let us educate you in Chemistry during your 
spare time. Even with only common schooling you can 
take our course and equip yourself for immediate prac- 
tical work in a chemical laboratory. Dr. Sloane gives 
every one ofhis students the same careful, personal super- 
vision that made him celebrated throughout his long 
career as a college professor. Your instrue- 
tion from tlie very beginning is made inter- 
esting and practical, and we supply you with 
apparatus and chemicals for performing the 
fascinating analyses and experimental work 
that play such a large part in our method 
of teaching, and you are awarded the Insti- 
tute’s official diploma after you have satis- 
factorily completed the course. 


EXPERIMENTAI. EQUIPMENT FURNISHED TO 
EVERY STUDENT 

Wo give to ovory student, without additional charge, thin 
chemical c<iulproent, Including fifty-two pieces of laboratory 
apparatus and suppiln.s. and fifty-two dlfTorent chemicala 
a^Cf^agonts. These comprise the apparatus and chemicala 
liMd for the ciptTlniontul work of the course. Tho fitted 
heavy wot^eu box siTves not only as a cose for the outfit 
but also as a useful laboratory accessory for performing 
couDllcaa experlmcnta. 



T. O’CONOR SLOANE, 

A.n., A.M.. LL.n., Ph.D. 
Noted Instructor, I.ecturcr and All* 
thor. Formerly Tmisuror Ameri- 
can f'hemleui Roclely and a prae- 
tlcnl clivmlst with many well known 
achievements to his credit. Not 
only lias I>r. Sloane taught cbemlo^ 
try for years, but he was for many 
years engaged In commercl^ 
chcmlcaJ work. 


GOOD CHEMISTS COM- 
MAND HIGH SALARIES 

MAIL COUPON FOR 

FREE BOOK 

Your name and addren on the 
coupon will bring you by return 
mall our Interesting free book, 
•'OPPORTUMTILS FOR C'UEM- 
ISl'H," and full particulars about 
the course and what It will do for 
you. You owe It to yourself to get 
this book. Hi'od the coupon right 
now while It h fresh In your inlud. 
Or just write your name and addren 
on a postal and mall to u.<i. But 
whatever you do. act today. 
DON’T WAIT— MAIL COUPON 
NOW T 
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Institute of 
New York, 
Inc. 

Home Extension 
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New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Home Extension Division 6 

16-lB-A— East 30lh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation on my part, your free 
Book, “Opportunities for C’hcmlsts, ' and full particulars about the 
lixpciimentol Equipment given U> every student. Aiao please toll me 
about your plan of payment- 
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Extravagant Fiction Today Cold Fact Tomorrow 


OUR AMAZING MINDS 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 


NE of the curious vagaries of the human mind is 
that we would much rather believe the things 
that are not facts than those that are facts and 
have long been proven to be such. It is the old 
story of the farmer who, when he first saw a 
giraffe, exclaimed, “There ain’t no such animal.” 
This llustrates a tendency which holds true throughout our 
lives and becomes more marked as we grow older. Many 
instances of such vagaries could be cited. 

Thus it will come as a surprise to many intelligent people 
to hear that a majority of individuals believe that hypnotism 
; is to be classed with witchery and other occult pastimes, such 
: as spiritualism. Thousands of people every year ask the 
question whether we believe in hypnotism and whether we 
believe that there is such a thing. 

The well-read reader will know that hypnotism is an exact 
science and that it not only exists, but that it is used daily by 
, a great many doctors. Quite a number of people do not know, 
1 however, that animals can be hypnotized as thoroughly as 
human beings. Thus, a hen may be readily hypnotized by 
drawing a chalk-line on a table and placing the hen on its 
back with her head pushed down on the table so that the chalk- 
I line will run between its eyes in such a position that the white 
line acts as a hypnotic to the hen and she can no longer turn 
around. This is true hypnotism. A similar experiment can 
be performed with a rabbit, usually with as much success. 
Hypnotism is even used to produce artificial sleep in patients 
during operations. We refer those who might still be skeptical 
on the subject, to any good book on hypnotism. 

The very same people, though, who denounce hypnotism as 
one of the black arts, glibly go to a Yogi to have their future 
read and believe implicitly what this faker tells them, or the 
same innocents will be sold on the idea that astrology is an 
exact science, just as astronomy is. Yet most educated 
people know that astrology is a fake, pure and simple, and 
has only one (?) good feature — it makes money for those who 
practice it. 

Science and Invention had a standing prize of $2,000.00, 
which it promised to pay any astrologist who could predict 
three future events exactly as to time and place. Although 
the prize was offered for years, it was never collected. 

The list of examples might be extended indefinitely to give 
instances of this kind. 

I am making this point mainly because I constantly hear, 
from those who are rather vehement in their assertion, that we 
are always sponsoring the impossible and that we should stick 
more to facts. Or, if we cannot do that, then we should at 
least frankly admit that our stories are fiction and let it go at 
that. But the great trouble is that nowadays, one does not 


know what is fiction and what is not. Fiction and fact are so 
interwoven that it is frequently impossible to separate one 
from the other ; and if you could separate the two, the separa- 
tion would be meaningless on account of the time element. No 
sooner would you have separated fact from fiction, than fiction 
would probably have become fact. 

An interesting sidelight on this may be cited in the follow- 
ing: In the year 1911, in my story, Ralph 124C 41-I-, I featured 
a purely fictional instrument which I termed “The Hypnobio- 
scope.” This instrument was supposed to impart knowledge 
and education to the sleeping mind. I set forth quite an 
elaborate theory at that time, as to why it should be simple to 
educate the sleeping mind. While the mind sleeps, it is not 
being distracted by outside influences and it would, therefore — 
I reasoned — be more receptive than at any other time. This 
was pure fiction and evidently I did not take much stock in it 
myself, because I never actually tried it. Much to my amaze- 
ment, however. Chief Radio Man Finney, of the United States 
Navy, who read the story, tried it in 1922, with the result that 
today in the Pensacola, Florida, Naval Station, students are 
taught code while they sleep. You may see the students 
stretched on benches, with helmets over their heads, sleeping 
soundly, while an operator is sending them code all night long. 
The sound is conveyed to them through telephone head receivers 
inside of the head gear. It is interesting to note that these 
students found it impossible to learn the telegraphic code dur- 
ing their waking hours — the ONLY way to teach them the code 
was while they slept. A most amazing fact is that as soon as 
the operator sends an S.O.S., all the sleepers wake up instantly. 
The reason, of course, is that the mind itself never sleeps. 

That is by no means all. Now comes a statement which 
sounds like pure fiction. Recently, another investigator in the 
East began working along the same lines, except that he used 
a phonograph with a clock attachment. For four or five hours 
during the night, a phonograph record is made to talk into the 
ear of the subject, repeating it dozens of times — not education, 
but suggestion. These suggestions are of a medical nature 
and work on the subconscious mind. It has thus been possible, 
in two or three weeks, to cure constipation cases of long 
standing, simply by mind stimulation — by the suggestions made 
by the phonograph while the subject slept. Other minor dis- 
eases and mental troubles have thus been speedily eliminated. 

This again shows the impressive power of the mind over 
matter, and while the principle is not new — Coue having used 
it in a different manner — still, it is most interesting because 
here we have to do with the sleeping unconscious and sub- 
conscious mind. There is a possibility that a method of this 
kind will have a great influence on our future lives, when 
the new art is better understood. 



Mr. Jingo Gernsback speaks every Tuesday oi 9.30 P. M. from WRNY (326 meters) and 2XAL (30.90 meters) on various scieniitic subfeets, 
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Tfu INVISIBLE MAN 


% 7t. O.Wells 

Author of: “The War of the Worlds,” “The Time Machine,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Strange Man’s Arrival 

HE stranger came early in February, one 
wintry day, through a biting wind and a 
driving snow, the last snowfall of the year, 
over the down, walking from Bramblehurst 
Railway Station, and carrying a little black 
portmanteau in his thickly-gloved hand. He was 
wrapped up from head to foot, and the brim of his soft 
felt hat hid every inch of his face save the shiny tip of 
his nose; the snow had piled itself against his shoulders 
and chest, and added a white crest to the burden he 
carried. He staggered into the “Coach and Horses” 
more dead than alive, and flung his portmanteau down. 
“A fire,” he cried, “in the name of human charity ! A 
room and a fire!” He stamped and shook the snow 
from off himself in the bar, and followed Mrs. Hall 
into her guest parlor to strike his bargain. And with 
that much introduction, that and a couple of sovereigns 
flung upon the table, he took up his quarters in the inn. 

Mrs. Hall lit the fire and left him there while she 
went to prepare him a meal with her own hands. A 
guest to stop at Iping in the winter time was an un- 
heard-of piece of luck, let alone a guest who was no 
“haggler,” and she was resolved to show herself worthy 
of her good fortune. 

As soon as the bacon was well under way, and Millie, 
her lymphatic aid, had been brisked up a bit by a few 
deftly chosen expressions of contempt, she carried the 
cloth, plates, and glasses into the parlor, and began to 
lay them with the utmost 
eclat. Although the fire 
was burning up briskly, she 
was surprised to see that 
her visitor still wore his hat 
and coat, and stood with 
his back to her and staring 
out of the window at the 
falling snow in the yard. 

His gloved hands were 
clasped behind him, and he 
seemed to be lost in 
thought. She noticed that the melted snow that still 
sprinkled his shoulders dripped upon her carpet. 

"Can I take your hat and coat, sir,” she said, “and 
give them a good dry in the kitchen?” 

“No,” he said, without turning. 

She was not sure she had heard him, and was about 
to repeat her question. 

He turned his head and looked at her over hi.s 
shoulder. “I prefer to keep them on,” he said with 
emphasis; and she noticed that he wore big blue spec- 
tacles with side-lights, and had a bushy side whisker 


over his coat collar that completely hid his entire face. 

“Very well, sir,” she said. As you like. In a bit the 
room will be warmer.” 

He made no answer, and turned his face away from 
her again, and Mrs. Hall, feeling that her conversational 
advances were ill-timed, laid the rest of the table things 
in a quick staccato manner, and whisked out of the 
room. When she returned he was still standing there 
like a man of stone, his back hunched, his collar turned 
up. his dripping hat-brim turned down, hiding his face 
and ears completely. She put dowmthe eggs and bacon 
with considerable emphasis, and called rather than said 
to him : 

“Your lunch is served, sir.” 

“Thank you,” he said at the same time, and did not 
stir until she was closing the door. Then he swung 
round and approached the table with a certain eagerness. 

As she went behind the bar to the kitchen she heard 
a sound repeated at regular intervals. Chirk, chirk, 
chirk, it went, the sound of a spoon being whisked 
rapidly round a basin. “That girl !” she said. “There I 
I clean forgot it. It’s her being so long!” And while 
she herself finished mixing the mustard, she gave 
Millie a few verbal stabs for her excessive slowness. 
She had cooked the ham and eggs, laid the table, and 
done everything, while Millie (help, indeed!) had only 
succeeded in delaying the mustard. And him a new 
guest, and wanting to stay! Then she filled the mus- 
tard-pot, and, putting it with some stateliness upon a 
gold and black tea-tray, carried it into the parlor. 

She rapped and entered promptly. As she did so her 

visitor moved quickly, so 
that she got but a glimpse 
of a white object disappear-, 
ing behind the table. It 
would seem he was picking 
something from the floor. 
She rapped down the mus- 
tard-pot on the table, and 
then she noticed the over- 
coat and hat had been taken 
off and put over a chair in 
front of the fire. A pair 
of wet boots threatened rust to her steel fender. She 
went to these things resolutely. “I suppose I may have 
them to dry now?” she said, in a voice that brooked 
no denial. 

“Leave the hat,” said her visitor in a muffled voice, 
and turning, she saw he had raised his head and was 
looking at her. 

For a moment she stood gazing at him, too surprised 
to speak. 

He held a white cloth — it was a serviette he had 
brought with him — over the lower part of the face, so 
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that his mouth and jaws were completely hidden, and 
that was the reason of his nmffled voice. But it was 
not that which startled Mrs. Hall. It was the fact that 
all the forehead above his blue glasses was covered by a 
white bandage, and that another covered his ears, leav- 
ing not a scrap of his face exposed excepting only his 
pink, peaked nose. It was bright pink, and shining, just 
as it had been at first. He wore a dark brown velvet 
jacket, with a high, black, linen-lined collar turned up 
about his neck. The thick black hair, escaping as it 
could below and between the cross bandages, projected 
in curious tails and horns, giving .him the strangest 
appearance conceivable. This muffled and bandaged 
head was so unlike what she had anticipated that for a 
moment she was rigid. 

He did not remove the serviette, but remained hold- 
ing it, as she saw now, with a brown gloved hand, and 
regarding her with his inscrutable blank glasses. “Leave 
the hat,” he said, speaking indistinctly through the white 
cloth. 

Her nerves began to recover from the shock they had 
received. She placed the hat on the chair again by the 
fire. “I didn’t know, sir,” she began, “that — ” And 
she stopped, embarrassed. 

“Thank you,” he said dryly, glancing from her to 
the door, and then at her again. 

“I’ll have them nicely dried, sir, at once,” she said, 
and carried his clothes out of the room. She glanced 
at his white-swathed head and blank goggles again as 
she was going out of the door ; but his napkin was still 
in front of his face. She shivered a little as she closed 
the door behind her, and her face was eloquent of her 
surprise and perplexity. “I never!” she whispered. 
“There!” She went quite softly to the kitchen, and 
was too preoccupied to ask Millie what she was messing 
about with now, when she got there. 

T he visitor sat and listened to her retreating feet. 

He glanced inquiringly at the window before he 
removed his serviette, and resumed his meal. He took 
a mouthful, glanced suspiciously at the window, took 
another mouthful; then rose and, taking the serviette 
in his hand, walked across the room and pulled the blind 
down to the top of the white muslin that obscured the 
lower panes. This plunged the room in twilight. He 
returned with an easier air to the table and his meal. 

“The poor soul’s had an accident, or an op’ration or 
somethin’,” said Mrs. Hall. “What a turn them ban- 
dages did give me to be sure 1” 

She put on some more coal, unfolded the clothes- 
horse, and extended the traveler’s coat upon this. “And 
they goggles ! Why, he looked more like a divin’ ’elmet 
than a human man I” She hung his muffler on a corner 
of the horse. “And holding that handkerchief over his 
mouth all the time. Talkin’ through it ! . . . Perhaps 
his mouth was hurt too — maybe.” 

She turned round, as one who suddenly remembers. 
“Bless my soul alive 1” she said, going off at a tangent, 
“ain’t you done them taters yet, Millie ?” 

When Mrs. Hall went to clear away the stranger’s 
lunch her idea that his niouth must also have been cut 
or disfigured in the accident she supposed him to have 
suffered was confirmed, for he was smoking a pipe, 


and all the time that she was in the room he never 
loosened the silk muffler he had wrapped round the 
lower part of his face to put the mouthpiece to his lips. 
Yet it was not forgetfulness, for she saw he glanced 
at the tobacco as it smoldered out. He sat in the 
corner with his back to the window-blind, and spoke 
now, having eaten and drunk and being comfortably 
warmed through, with less aggressive brevity than be- 
fore. The reflection of the fire lent a kind of red ani- 
mation to his big spectacles they had lacked hitherto. 

“I have some luggage,” he said, “at Bramblehurst 
Station,” and he asked her how he could have it sent. 
He bowed his bandaged head quite politely in acknowl- 
edgment of her explanation. “To-morrow!” he said. 
“There is no speedier delivery?” and seemed disap- 
pointed when she answered “No.” “Was she quite sure? 
No man with a trap who would go over?” 

Mrs. Hall, nothing loath, answered his questions, and 
then developed a conversation. “It’s a steep road by the 
down, sir,” she said, in answer to the question about a 
trap; and then snatching at an opening said, “It was 
there a carriage was upsettled, a year ago and more. 
A gentleman killed, besides his coachman. Accidents, 
sir, happen in a moment, don’t they?” 

But the visitor was not to be drawn so easily. “They 
do,” he said, through his muffler, eyeing her quietly 
from behind his impenetrable glasses. 

“But they take long enough to get well, sir, don’t 
they? There was my sister’s son, Tom, jest cut his 
arm with a scythe — tumbled on it in the ’ayfield — and 
bless me! he was three months tied up, sir. You’d 
hardly believe it. It’s regular give me a dread of a 
scythe, sir.” 

“I can quite understand that,” said the visitor. 

“We was afraid, one time, that he’d have to have 
an op’ration, he was that bad, sir.” 

The visitor laughed abruptly — a bark of a laugh that 
he seemed to bite and kill in his mouth. "Was he ?” he 
said. 

“He was, sir. And no laughing matter to them as 
had the doing for him as I had, my sister being took 
up with her little ones so much. There was bandages 
to do, sir, and bandages to undo. So that if I may 
make so bold as to to say it, sir ” 

“Will you get me some matches?” said the visitor 
quite abruptly. “My pipe is out.” 

Mrs. Hall was pulled up suddenly. It was certainly 
rude of him after telling him all she had done. She 
gasped at him for a moment, and remembered the two 
sovereigns. She went for the matches. 

“Thanks,” he said concisely, as she put them down, 
and turned his shoulder upon her and stared out of the 
window again. Evidently he was sensitive on the topic 
of operations and bandages. She did not “make so 
bold as to say,” after all. But his snubbing way had 
irritated her, and Millie had a hot time of it that after- 
noon. 

The visitor remained in the parlor until four o’clock, 
without giving the ghost of an excuse for an intrusion. 
For the most part he was quite still during that time : 
it would seem he sat in the growing darkness, smoking 
by the firelight — perhaps dozing. 

Once or twice a curious listener might have heard 
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him at the coals, and for the space of five minutes he 
was audibly pacing the room. He seemed to be talking 
to himself. Then the armchair creaked as he sat down 
again. 

CHAPTER H. 

Mr. Teddy Henfrey’s First Impressions 

A t four o’clock, when it was fairly dark, and Mrs. 
Hall was screwing up her courage to go in and 
k. ask her visitor if he would take some tea, Teddy 
Henfrey, the clock-jobber, came into the bar. 

“My sakes, Mrs. Plall,” said he, “but this is terrible 
weather for thin boots !’’ The snow outside was falling 
faster. 

Mrs. Hall agreed, and then noticed he had his bag 
with him. “Now you’re here, Mr. Teddy,’’ said she, 
“I’d be glad if you’d give th’ old clock in the parlor a 
bit of a look. ’Tis going, and it strikes well and hearty, 
but the hour hand won’t do nuthin’ but point at six.” 

And leading the way, she went across to the parlor 
door and rapped and entered. 

Her visitor, she saw, as she opened the door, was 
seated in the arm-chair before the fire, dozing, it would 
seem, with his bandaged head drooping on one side. 
The only light in the room was the red glow from the 
fire. Everything was ruddy, shadowy, and indistinct to 
her, the more so since she had just been lighting the 
bar lamp, and her eyes were dazzled. But for a second 
it seemed to her that the man she looked at had an 
enormous mouth wide open, a vast and incredible 
mouth that swallowed the whole of the lower portion of 
his face. It was the sensation of a moment ; the white- 
bound head, the monstrous goggle eyes, and this huge 
yawn below it. Then he stirred, started up in his chair, 
put up his hand. She opened the door wide so that the 
room was lighter, and she saw him more clearly, with 
the muffler held to his face, just as she had seen him 
hold the serviette before. The shadows, she fancied, 
had tricked her. 

“Would you mind, sir, this man a-coming to look at 
the clock, sir?” she said, recovering from her momen- 
tary disorder. 

“Look at the clock?” he said, staring round in a 
drowsy manner, and speaking over his hand ; and then, 
getting more fully awake, “Certainly.” 

Mrs. Hall went away to get a lamp, and he rose and 
stretched himself. Then came the light, and Mr. Teddy 
Henfrey, entering, was confronted by this bandaged 
person. He was, he says, “taken aback.” 

“Good afternoon,” said the stranger, regarding him 
— as Mr. Henfrey says, with a vivid sense of the dark 
spectacles — “like a lobster.” 

“I hope,” said Mr. Henfrey, “that it’s no intrusion.” 
“None whatever,” said the stranger. “Though I 
understand,” he said, turning to Mrs. Hall, “that this 
room is really to be mine for my own private use.” 

“I thought, sir,” said Mrs. Hall, “you’d prefer the 
clock •” 

“Certainly,” said the stranger, “certainly; but as a 
rule I like to be alone and undisturbed.” 

He turned round with his back to the fireplace, and 
put his hands behind his back. “And presently,” he 


said, “when the clock-mending is over, I think I should 
like to have some tea. But not till the clock-mending is 
over.” 

Mrs. Hall was about to leave the room — she made no 
conversational advances this time, because she did not 
want to be snubbed in front of Mr. Henfrey — when 
her visitor asked her if she had made any arrangements 
about his boxes at Bramblehurst. She told him she had 
mentioned the matter to the postman, and that the car- 
rier could bring them over on the morrow. 

“You are certain that is the earliest?” he said. 

She was certain, with a marked coolness. 

“I should explain,” he added, “what I was really too 
cold and fatigued to do before, that I am an experi- 
mental investigator.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Hall, much impressed. 

“And my baggage contains apparatus and ap- 
pliances.” 

“Very useful things indeed they are, sir,” said Mrs. 
Hall. 

“And I’m naturally anxious to get on with my in- 
quiries.” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“My reason for coming to Iping,” he proceeded, with 
a certain deliberation of manner, “was ... a desire for 
solitude. I do not wish to be disturbed in my work. In 
addition to my work, an accident ” 

“I thought as much,” said Mrs. Hall to herself. 

“Necessitates a certain retirement. My eyes are 
sometimes so weak and painful that I have to shut my- 
self up in the dark for hours together — lock myself 
up. Sometimes — now and then. Not at present, cer- 
tainly. At such times the slightest disturbance, the 
entry of a stranger into the room, is a source of ex- 
cruciating annoyance to me. ... It is well these things 
should be understood.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mrs. Hall. “And if I might 
make so bold as to ask ” 

“That, I think, is all,” said the stranger, with that 
quietly irresistible air of finality he could assume at 
will. Mrs. Hall reserved her question and sympathy for 
a better occasion. 

A fter Mrs. Hall had left the room he remained. 

standing in front of the fire, glaring, so Mr. Hen- 
frey puts it, at the clock-mending. Mr. Henfrey worked 
with the lamp close to him, and the green shade threw 
a brilliant light upon his hands and upon the frame and 
wheels, and left the rest of the room shadowy. When 
he looked up colored patches swam in his eyes. Be- 
ing constitutionally of a curious nature, he had re- 
moved the works — a quite unnecessary proceeding — 
with the idea of delaying his departure and perhaps 
falling into conversation with the stranger. But the 
stranger stood there, perfectly silent and still. So still 
— it got on Henfrey’s nerves. He felt alone in the 
room and looked up, and there, gray and dim, was the 
bandaged head and huge, dark lenses, staring fixedly, 
with a mist of green spots drifting in front of them. It 
was so uncanny to Henfrey that for a minute they re- 
mained staring blankly at one another. Then Henfrey 
looked down again. Very uncomfortable position ! One 
would like to say something. Should he remark that 
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the weather was very cold for this time of the year? 

He looked up as if to take aim with that introductory 
shot. “The weather ” he began. 

“Why don’t you finish and go ?’’ said the rigid figure, 
evidently in a state of painfully suppressed rage. “All 
you’ve got to do is to fix the hour hand on its — axle. 
You’re simply humbugging.” 

“Certainly, sir — one minute more. I overlooked. 
. . And Mr. Henfrey finished and went. 

But he went off feeling excessively annoyed. “Damn 
it !” said Mr. Henfrey to himself, trudging down the 
village through the falling snow, “a man must do a 
clock at times, sure-/y.” 

And again, “Can’t a man look at you ? Ugly !” 

And yet again, “Seemingly not. If the police was 
wanting you, you couldn’t be more wrapped and ban- 
daged.” 

At Gleeson’s corner he saw Hall, who had recently 
married the stranger’s hostess at the “Coach and 
Horses,” and who now drove the Iping conveyance, 
when occasional people required it, to Sidderbridge 
Junction, coming towards him on his return from that 
place. Hall had evidently been “stopping a bit” at Sid- 
derbridge, to judge by his driving. “ ’Ow do, Teddy?” 
he said, passing. 

“You got a rum un up home!” said Teddy. 

Hall very sociably pulled up. “What’s that?” he 
asked. 

“Rum-looking customer stopping at the ‘Coach and 
Horses,’ ” said Teddy. “My sakes !” 

And he proceeded to give Hall a vivid description of 
his wife’s grotesque guest. “Looks a bit like a dis- 
guise, don’t it ? I’d like to see a man’s face if I had 
him stopping in my place,” said Henfrey. “But W(3men 
are that trustful — where strangers are concerned. He’s 
took your rooms, and he ain’t even given a name. Hall.” 

‘'You don’t say so,” said Hall, who was a man of 
sluggish apprehension. 

“Yes,” said Teddy. “By the week. Whatever he is, 
you can’t get rid of him under the week. And he’s got 
a lot of luggage coming to-morrow, so he says. Let’s 
hope it won’t be stones in boxes. Hall.” 

He told Hall how his aunt at Hastings had been 
swindled by a stranger with empty portmanteaus. Al- 
together he left Hall vaguely suspicious. “Get up, old 
girl,” said Hall. “I s’pose I must see ’bout this.” 

Teddy trudged on his way with his mind considerably 
relieved. 

Instead of “seeing ’bout it,” however, Hall, on his 
return, was severely rated by his wife on the length of 
time he had spent in Sidderbridge, and his mild in- 
quiries were answered snappishly and in a manner not 
to the point. But the seed of suspicion Teddy had 
sown germinated in the mind of Mr. Hall in spite of 
these discouragements. “You wim’ don’t know every- 
thing,” said Mr. Hall, resolved to ascertain more about 
the personality of his guest at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. And after the stranger had gone to bed, 
which he did about half-past nine, Mr. Hall went ag- 
gressively into the parlor, and looked very hard ' at 
his wife’s furniture, just to show that the stranger 
wasn’t master there, and scrutinized a little contemptu- 
ously a sheet of mathematical computations the stranger 


had left. When retiring for the night, he instructed 
Mrs. Hall to look very closely at the stranger’s luggage 
when it came next day. 

“You mind your own business. Hall,” said Mrs. 
Hall, “and I’ll mind mine.” 

She was all the more inclined to snap at Hall because 
the stranger was undoubtedly an unusually strange sort 
of stranger, and she was by no means assured about 
him in her own mind. In the middle of the night she 
woke up dreaming of huge, white heads like turnips, 
that came trailing after her, at the end of interminable 
necks, and with vast black eyes. But being a sensible 
woman, she subdued her terrors, and turned over and 
went to sleep again. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Thousand and One Bottles 

S O it was that on the 9th day of February, at the 
beginning of the thaw, this singular person fell 
out of infinity into Iping village. Next day his 
luggage arrived through the slush — and very remark- 
able luggage it was. There were a couple of trunks, 
indeed, such as a rational man might have, but in addi- 
tion there were a box of books — big, fat books, of which 
some were just in an incomprehensible handwriting — 
and a dozen or more crates, boxes, and cases, containing 
objects packed in straw — glass bottles, as it seemed to 
Hall, tugging with a casual curiosity at the straw. The 
stranger, muffled in hat, coat, gloves, and wrapper, 
came out impatiently to meet Fearenside’s cart, while 
Hall was having a word or so of gossip preparatory to 
helping bring them in. Out he came, not noticing Fear- 
enside’s dog, who was sniffing in a dilettante spirit at 
Hall’s legs. 

“Come along with those boxes,” he said. “I’ve been 
waiting long enough.” 

And he came down the steps towards the tail of the 
wagon, as if to lay hands on the smaller crate. 

No sooner had Fearenside’s dog caught sight of him, 
however, than it began to bristle and growl savagely, 
and when he rushed down the steps it gave an unde- 
cided hop, and then sprang straight at his hand. 
“Whup!” cried Hall, jumping back, for he was no hero 
with dogs, and Fearenside howled, “Lie down!” and 
snatched his whip. 

They saw the dog’s teeth had slipped the hand, heard 
a kick, saw the dog execute a flanking jump and get 
home on the stranger’s leg, and heard the rip of his 
trousering. Then the finer end of Fearenside’s whip 
reached his property, and the dog. yelping with dismay, 
retreated under the wheels of the wagon. It was all the 
business of a swift half minute. No one spoke, every 
one shouted. The stranger glanced swiftly at his torn 
glove and at his leg, made as if he would stoop to the 
latter, then turned and rushed up the steps into the inn. 
They heard him go headlong across the passage and up 
the uncarpeted stairs to his bedroom. 

“You brute, you!” said Fearenside, climbing off tbe 
wagon with his whip in his hand, while the dog watched 
him through the wheel. 

“Come here!” said Fearenside. . . . “You’d better.” 
Hall had stood gaping. “He wuz bit,” said Hall. 
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“I’d better go an’ see to en.” And he trotted after the 
stranger. He met Mrs. Hall in the passage. “Carrier’s 
darg,” he said, “bit en.” 

He went straight upstairs, and the stranger’s door 
being ajar, he pushed it open, and was entering with- 
out any ceremony, being of a naturally sympathetic 
turn of mind. 

The blind was down and the room dim. He caught 
a glimpse of a most singular thing, what seemed a 
handless arm waving towards him, and a face of three 
huge, indeterminate spots on white, very like the face 
of a pale pansy. Then he was struck violently in the 
chest, hurled back, and the door slammed in his face, 
and locked. It was so rapid that it gave him no time 
to observe. A waving of indecipherable shapes, a blow 
and a concussion. There he stood on the dark little 
landing, wondering what it might be that he had seen. 

After a couple of minutes he rejoined the little group 
that had formed outside the “Coach and Horses.” There 
was Fearenside telling about it all over again for the 
second time; there was Mrs. Hall saying his dog didn’t 
have no business to bite her guests ; there was Huxter, 
the general dealer from over the road, interrogative; 
and Sandy Wadgers from the forge, judicial; besides 
women and children, all of them saying fatuities: 
“Wouldn’t let en bite me, I knows” ; “ ’Tasn’t right have 
such dargs”; “Whad ’e bite ’n for, than?” and so forth. 

Mr. Hall, staring at them from the steps and listen- 
ing, found it incredible that he had seen anything so 
very remarkable happen upstairs. Besides, his vocabu- 
lary was altogether too limited for his impressions. 

“He don’t want no help, he says,” he said in answer 
to his wife’s inquiry. “We’d better be a-takin’ of his 
luggage in.” 

“He ought to have it cauterized at once,” said Mr. 
Huxter, “especially if it’s at all inflamed.” 

“I’d shoot en, that’s what I’d do,” said a lady in the 
group. 

Suddenly the dog began growling again. 

“Come along,” cried an angry voice in the doorway, 
and there stood the muffled stranger, with his collar 
turned up and his hat brim bent down. “The sooner 
you get those things in, the better I’ll be pleased.” It 
is stated by an anonymous bystander that his trousers 
and gloves had been changed. 

“Was you hurt, sir?” said Fearenside. “I’m rare 
sorry the darg ” 

“Not a bit,” said the stranger. “Never broke the 
skin. Hurry up with those things.” 

He then swore to himself, so Mr. Hall asserts. 

D irectly the first crate was, in accordance with 
his directions, carried into the parlor, the 
stranger flung himself upon it with extraordinary eager- 
ness and began to unpack it. scattering the straw with 
an utter disregard of Mrs. Hall’s carpet, and from it he 
began to produce bottles — little fat bottles containing 
powders, small and slender bottles containing colored 
and white fluids, fluted blue bottles labeled poison, 
bottles with round bodies and slender necks, large green 
glass bottles, large white glass bottles, bottles with glass 
stoppers and frosted labels, bottles with fine corks, 
bottles with bungs, bottles with wooden caps, wine bot- 


tles, salad-oil bottles — putting them in rows on the chif- 
fonier, on the mantel, on the table under the window, 
round the floor, on the book-shelf — everywhere. The 
chemist’s shop in Bramblehurst could not boast half so 
many. Quite a sight it was. Crate after crate yielded 
bottles, until all six were empty and the table high with 
straw ; the onlj things that came out of these crates be- 
sides the bottles were a number of test tubes and a 
carefully packed balance. 

And directly the crates were unpacked the stranger 
went to the window and set to work, not troubling in the 
least about the litter of straw, the fire which had gone 
out, the box of books outside, nor about the trunks and 
other luggage that had gone upstairs. 

When Mrs. Hall took his dinner in to him, he was 
already so absorbed in his work, pouring little drops out 
of the bottles into test tubes, that he did not hear her 
until she had swept away the bulk of the straw and put 
the tray on the table, with some little emphasis perhaps, 
seeing the state that the floor was in. Then he half 
turned his head, and immediately turned it away again. 
But she saw he had removed his glasses ; they were be- 
side him on the table, and it seemed to her that his eye 
sockets were extraordinarily hollow. He put on his 
spectacles again, and then turned and faced her. She 
was about to complain of the straw on the floor when 
he anticipated her. 

“I wish you wouldn’t come in without knocking,” he 
said, in the tone of abnormal exasperation that seemed^ 
so characteristic of him. 

“I knocked, but seemingly ” 

“Perhaps you did. But in my investigations — m}- 
really very urgent and necessary investigations — the 
slightest disturbance, the jar of a door. ... I must 
ask you ” 

“Certainly, sir. You can turn the lock if you’re like 
that, you know. Any time.” 

“A very good idea,” said the stranger. 

“This stror, sir. If I might make so bold as to re- 
mark ” 

“Don’t. If the straw makes trouble, put it down in 
the bill.” And he mumbled at her — words suspiciously 
like curses. 

He was so odd, standing there, so aggressive and ex- 
plosive, bottle in one hand and test tube in the other, 
that Mrs. Hall was quite alarmed. But she was a 
resolute woman. “In which case, I should like to know, 
sir. what you consider ” 

“A shilling — ^put down a shilling. Surely a shilling’s 
enough ?” 

“So be it,” said Mrs. Hall, taking up the tablecloth 
and beginning to spread it over the table. “If you’re 
satisfied, of course ” 

He turned and sat down with his coat collar towards 
her. 

All the afternoon he worked with the door locked, 
and, as Mrs. Hall testifies, for the most part in silence. 
But once there was a concussion and a sound of bottles 
ringing together, as though the table had been hit, and 
the smash of glass flung violently down, and then a 
rapid pacing athwart the room. Fearing something 
was the matter, she went to the door and listened, not 
caring to knock. 
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"I can’t go on,” he was raving ; ” I can’t go on ! 
Three hundred thousand, four hundred thousand ! The 
huge multitude! Cheated! All my life it may take 
me ! . , . Patience ! Patience, indeed ! . . . Fool ! 
fool !” 

There was a noise of hobnails on the bricks in the 
bar, and Mrs. Hall very reluctantly had to leave the 
rest of his soliloquy. When she returned the room was 
silent again, save for the faint crepitation of his chair 
and the occasional clink of a bottle. It was all over; 
the stranger had resumed work. 

When she took in his tea she saw broken glass in 
the corner of the room under the concave mirror, and 
a golden stain that had been carelessly wiped. She 
called attention to it. 

“Put it down in the bill,” snapped her visitor. “For 
God’s sake don’t worry me ! If there’s damage done, 
put it down in the bill,” and he went on ticking a list 
in the exercise-book before him. 

“I’ll tell you something,” said Fearenside mysteri- 
ously. It was late in the afternoon, and they were in 
the little beershop of Iping Hanger. 

“Well?” said "Teddy Henfrey. 

“This chap you’re speaking of, what my darg bit. 
Well — he’s black. Leastways his legs are. 

“I seed through the tear of his trousers and the tear 
of his glove. You’d have expected a sort of pinky to 
show, wouldn’t you? Well — ^there wasn’t none. Just 
blackness. I tell you he’s as black as my hat.” 

“My sakes !” said Henfrey. “It’s a rummy case al- 
together. Why, his nose is as pink as paint!” 

“That’s true,” said Fearenside. “I knows that. And 
I tell ’ee what I’m thinking. That marn’s a piebald, 
Teddy; black here and white there — in patches. And 
he’s ashamed of it. He’s kind of half-breed, and the 
color’s come off patchy instead of mixing. I’ve heard 
of such things before. And it’s the common way with 
harses, as any one can see.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Cuss Interviews^e Stranger 

I HAVE told the circumstances of the stranger’s 
arrival in Iping with a certain fullness of detail, in 
order that the curious impression he created may 
be understood by the reader. But excepting two odd in- 
cidents, the circumstances of his stay until the extraor- 
dinary day of the club festival may be passed over 
very cursorily. There were a number of skirmishes 
with Mrs. Hall on matters of domestic discipline, but in 
every case until late in April, when the first signs of 
penury began, he overrode her by the easy expedient of 
an extra payment. Hall did not like him, and whenever 
he dared, he talked of the advisability of getting rid of 
him ; but he showed his dislike mainly by concealing it 
ostentatiously, and avoiding his visitor as much as pos- 
sible. “Wait till the summer,” said Mrs. Hall sagely, 
“when the artisks are beginning to come. Then we’ll 
see. He may be a bit overbearing, but bills settled 
punctual is bills settled punctual, whatever you likes 
to say.” 

The stranger did not go to church, and indeed made 


no difference between Sunday and the irreligious days, 
even in costume. He worked, as Mrs. Hall thought, 
very fitfully. Some days he would come down early 
and be continuously busy. On others he would rise 
late, pace his room, fretting audibly for hours together, 
smoke, or sleep in the arm-chair by the fire. Com- 
munication with the world beyond the village he had 
none. His temper continued very uncertain; for the 
most part his manner was that of a man suffering under 
almost unendurable provocation, and once or twice 
things were snapped, torq, crushed, or broken in spas- 
modic gusts of violence. His habit of talking to him- 
self in a low voice grew steadily upon him, but though 
Mrs. Hall listened conscientiously she could make 
neither head nor tail of what she heard. 

He rarely went abroad by day, but at twilight he 
would go out muffled up enormously, whether the 
weather was cold or not, and he chose the loneliest paths 
and those most overshadowed by trees and banks. His 
goggling spectacles and ghastly, bandaged face under 
the penthouse of his hat, came with a disagreeable sud- 
denness out of the darkness upon one or two home- 
going laborers; and Teddy Henfrey, tumbling out of 
the “Scarlet Coat” one night at half-past nine, was 
scared shamefully by the stranger’s skull-like head (he 
was walking hat in hand) lit by the sudden light of the 
opened inn door. Such children as saw him at night- 
fall dreamt of bogies, and it .seemed doubtful whether 
he disliked boys more than they disliked him, or the 
reverse ; but there was certainly a vivid enough dislike 
on either side. 

It was inevitable that a person of so remarkable an 
appearance and bearing should form a frequent topic 
in such a village as Iping. Opinion was greatly divided 
about his occupation. Mrs. Hall was sensitive on the 
point. When questioned, she explained very carefully 
that he was an “experimental investigator,” going gin- 
gerly over the syllables as one who dreads pitfalls. 
When asked what an experimental investigator was, 
she would say with a touch of superiority that most edu- 
cated people knew such things as that, and would then 
explain that he “discovered things.” Her visitor had 
had an accident, she said, which temporarily discolored 
his face and hands, and being of a sensitive disposition 
was averse to any public notice of the fact. 

Out of her hearing there was a view largely enter- 
tained that he was a criminal trying to e.scape from 
justice by wrapping himself altogether from the eye 
of the police. This idea sprang from the brain of Mr. 
Teddy Henfrey. No crime of any magnitude dating 
from the middle or end of February was known to have 
occurred. Elaborated in the imagination of Mr. Gould, 
the probationary assistant in the National School, this 
theory took the form that the stranger was an anarchist 
in disguise, preparing explosives, and he resolved to 
undertake such detective operations as his time per- 
mitted. These consisted for the most part in booking 
very hard at the stranger whenever they met, or in ask- 
ing people who had never seen the stranger leading 
questions about him. But he detected nothing. 

Another school of opinion followed Mr. Fearenside, 
and either accepted the piebald view or some modifica- 
tion of it. As, for instance, Silas Durgan who was 
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heard to assert that “if he chose to show enself at fairs, 
he’d make his fortune in no time,” and being a bit of a 
theologian, compared the stranger to the man with the 
one talent. Yet another view explained the entire mat- 
ter by regarding the stranger as a harmless lunatic. 
That had the advantage of accounting for everything 
straight away. Between these main groups there were 
waverers and compromisers. Sussex folk have few 
superstitions, and it was only after the events of early 
April that the thought of the supernatural was first 
whispered in the village. Even then it was only credited 
among the women folk. 

But whenever they thought of him, people in Iping 
on the whole agreed in disliking him. His irritability, 
though it might have been comprehensible to an urban 
brain-worker, was an amazing thing to these qui^t Sus- 
sex villagers. The frantic gesticulations they surprised 
now and then, the headlong pace after nightfall that 
swept him upon them round quiet corners, the inhuman 
bludgeoning of all the tentative advances of curiosity, 
the taste for twilight that led to the closing of doors, the 
puUing down of blinds, the extinction of candles and 
lamps — who could agree with such goings on? They 
drew aside as he passed down the village, and when he 
had gone by, young humorists would up with coat col- 
lars and down with hat brims, and go pacing nervously , 
after him in imitation of his occult bearing. There 
was a song popular at that time called “The Bogey 
Man !” Miss Satchell sang it at the schoolroom concert 
— in aid of the church lamps — and thereafter, whenever 
one or two of the villagers were gathered together and 
the stranger appeared, a bar or so of this tune, more 
or less sharp or flat, was whistled in the midst of them. 
Also belated little children would call “Bogey Man!” 
after him, and make off, tremulously elated. 

C USS, the general practitioner, was devoured by 
curiosity. The bandages excited his professional 
interest; the report of the thousand-and-one bottles 
aroused his jealous regard. All through April and 
May he coveted an opportunity of talking to the 
stranger, and at last, towards Whitsuntide, he could 
stand it no longer, but hit upon the subscription list for 
a village nurse as an excuse. He was surprised to find 
that Mr. Hall did not know his guest’s name. 

“He gave a name,” said Mrs. Hall — -an assertion 
which was quite unfounded — “but I didn’t rightly hear 
it.” She thought it seemed so silly not to know the 
man’s name. 

Cuss rapped at the parlor door and entered. There 
was a fairly audible imprecation from within. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” said Cuss, and then the door 
closed and cut Mrs. Hall off from the rest of the con- 
versation. 

She could hear the murmur of voices for the next ten 
minutes, then a cry of surprise, a stirring of feet, a 
chair flung aside, a bark of laughter, quick steps to the 
door, and Cuss appeared, his face white, his eyes staring 
over his shoulder. He left the door open behind him, 
and, without looking at her, strode across the hall and 
went down the steps, and she heard his feet hurrying 
along the road. He carried his hat in his hand. She 
stood behind the bar, looking at the open door of the 


parlor. Then she heard the stranger laughing quietly, 
and his footsteps came across the room. She could not 
see his face where she stood. The parlor door slammed, 
and the place was silent again. 

Cuss went straight up the village to Bunting, the 
vicar. 

“Am I mad ?” Cuss began abruptly, as he entered the 
shabby little study. “Do I look like an insane person?” 

“What’s happened?” said the vicar, putting the am- 
monite* on the loose sheets of his forthcoming sermon. 

“That chap at the inn ” 

“Well?” 

“Give me something to drink,” said Cuss, and he sat 
down. 

When his nerves had been steadied by a glass of 
cheap sherry — the only drink the good vicar had avail- 
able — he told him of the interview he had just had. 

“Went in,” he gasped, “and began to demand a sub- 
scription for that nurse fund. He’d stuck his hands in 
his pockets as I came in, and he sat down lumpily in his 
chair. Sniffed. I told him I’d heard he took an inter- 
est in scientific things. He said, ‘Yes.’ Sniffed again. 
Kept on sniffing all the time, evidently recently caught 
an infernal cold. No wonder — wrapped up like that. 
I developed the nurse idea, and all the while kept my 
eyes open. Bottles — chemicals — everywhere. Balance, 
test tubes, in stands, and a smell of — evening primrose. 
Would he subscribe? Said he’d consider it. Asked 
him point blank was he researching. Said he was. A 
long research? Got quite cross, a ‘damnable long re- 
search,” said he, blowing the cork out, so to speak. 
‘Oh?’ said I. And out came the grievance. The man 
was just on the boil, and my question boiled him over. 
He had been given a prescription — most valuable pre- 
scription — what for he wouldn’t say. Was it medical ? 
‘Damn you ! what are you fishing after ?’ I apologized. 
Dignified sniff and cough. He resumed. He’d read it. 
Five ingredients. Put it down; turned his head. 
Draught of air from window lifted the paper. Swish, 
rustle. He was working in a room with an open fire- 
place, he said. Saw a flicker, and there was the pre- 
scription burning and lifting chimneyward. Rushed 
towards it just as it whisked up chimney. So! Just at 
that point, to illustrate his story, out came his arm.” 

“Well?” 

“No hand. Just an empty sleeve. Lord! I thought, 
that’s a deformity ! Got a cork arm, I suppose, and has 
taken it off. Then, I thought, there’s something odd 
in that. What the devil keeps that sleeve up and open 
if there’s nothing in it? There was nothing in it, I 
tell you. Nothing down it, right down to the joint. I 
could see right down it to the elbow, and there was a 
glimmer of light shining through a tear of the cloth. 
‘Good God !’ I said. Then he stopped. Stared at me 
witlr those blank, goggled eyes of his, and then at his 
sleeve.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all. He never said a word, just glared and 
put his sleeve back in his pocket quickly. ‘I was say- 
ing,’ said he, ‘that there was the prescription burning, 
wasn’t I?’ Interrogative cough. ‘How the devil,” said 


* A fossil shell used as a paperweight. 
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I, ‘can you move an empty sleeve like that?’ ‘Empty 
sleeve?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘an empty sleeve.’ 

“ ‘It’s an empty sleeve, is it? You saw it was an 
empty sleeve?’ He stood up right away. I stood up 
too. He came towards me in three very slow steps, and 
stood quite close. Sniffed venomously. I didn’t flinch, 
though I’m hanged if that bandaged knob of his, and 
those blinkers, aren’t enough to unnerve any one, com- 
ing quietly up to you.’ 

“ ‘You said it was an empty sleeve?’ he said. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ I said. And staring and saying nothing, a bare- 
faced man, unspectacled, starts scratch. Then very 
c^uietly he pulled his sleeve out of his pocket again, 
and raised his arm towards me, as though he would 
show it to me again. He did it very, very slowly. I 
looked at it. Seemed an age. ‘Well?’ said I, clearing 
my throat ; ‘there’s nothing in it.’ 

“Had to say something. I was beginning to feel 
frightened. I could see right down it. He extended 
it straight towards me, slowly, slowly — just like that — 
until the cuff was six inches from my face. Queer 
thing to see an empty sleeve come at you like that! 
And then ’’ 

“Well?” 

“Something — exactly like a finger and a thumb it 
felt — nipped my, nose.’’ 

Bunting began to laugh. 

“There wasn’t anything there !’’ said Cuss — his voice 
running up into a shriek at the “there.’’ “It’s all very 
well for you to laugh, but I tell you I was sq startled, 
I hit his cuff hard, and turned round and cut out of 
the room — I left him ’’ 

Cuss stopped. There was no mistaking the sincerity 
of his panic. He turned round in a helpless way, and 
took a second glass of the excellent vicar’s very inferior 
sherry. “When I hit his cuff,’’ said Cuss, “I tell you, 
it felt exactly like hitting an arm. 

“And there wasn’t an arm ! There wasn’t the ghost 
of an arm !’’ 

Mr. Bunting thought it over. He looked suspiciously 
at Cuss. “It’s a most remarkable story,” he said. He 
looked very wise and grave indeed. “It’s really,” said 
Mr. Bunting with judicial emphasis, “a most remarkable 
story.” 

CHAPTER V 

The Burglary at the Vicarage 

T he facts of the burglary at the Vicarage come 
to us chiefly through the medium of the vicar and 
his wife. It occurred in the small hours of Whit 
Monday, the day devoted in Iping to the Club festivities. 
Mrs. Bunting, it seems, woke up suddenly in the still- 
ness that comes before the dawn, with a strong im- 
pression that the door of their bedroom had opened and 
closed. She did not arouse her husband at first, but 
sat up in bed listening. She then distinctly heard the 
pad, pad, pad of bare feet coming out of the adjoining 
dressing-room and walking along the passage towards 
the staircase. So soon as she felt assured of this she 
aroused the Rev. Mr. Bunting as quietly as possible. 
He did not strike a light, but putting on his spectacles, 
his dressing gown, and his bath slippers, went out on 


the landing to listen. He heard quite distinctly a fum- 
bling going on at his study desk downstairs, and then a 
violent sneeze. 

At that he returned to his bedroom, armed himself 
with the most obvious weapon, the poker, and descended 
the staircase as noiselessly as possible. Mrs. Bunting 
came out on the landing. 

The hour was about four, and the ultimate darkness 
of the night was passed. There was a faint shimmer 
of light in the hall, but the study doorway yawned im- 
penetrably black. Everything was still, except the faint 
creaking of the stairs under Mr. Bunting’s tread, and 
the slight movements in the study. Then something 
snapped, the drawer was opened, and there was a rustle 
of papers. Then came an imprecation, and a match was 
struck, and the study was flooded with yellow light. Mr. 
Bunting was now in the hall, and through the crack of 
the door he could see the desk and the open drawer, and 
a candle burning on the desk. But the robber he could 
not see. He stood there in the hall undecided what to 
do, and Mrs. Bunting, her face white and intent, crept 
slowly downstairs after him. One thing kept up Mr. 
Bunting’s courage. The persuasion that this burglar 
was a resident in the village. 

They heard the chink of money, and realized that the 
robber had found the housekeeping reserve of gold- 
two pounds ten in half sovereigns altogether. At that 
sound Mr. Bunting was nerved to abrupt action. Grip- 
ping the poker firmly, he rushed into the room, closely 
followed by Mrs. Bunting. 

“Surrender!” cried Mr. Bunting fiercely, and then 
stopped, amazed. Apparently the room was perfectly 
empty. 

Yet their conviction that they had that very moment 
heard somebody moving in the room had amounted to 
a certainty. For half a minute perhaps they stood 
gasping, then Mrs. Bunting went across the room and 
looked behind the screen, while Mr. Bunting, by a 
kindred impulse, peered under the desk. Then Mrs. 
Bunting turned back the window curtains and Mr. 
Bunting looked up the chimney, and probed it with the 
poker. Then Mrs. Bunting scrutinized the waste-paper 
basket, and Mr. Bunting opened the coal-scuttle. Then 
they came to a stop, and stood with eyes interrogating 
one another. 

“I could have, sworn ” said Mr. Bunting. 

“The candle !” said Mr. Bunting. “Who lit the 
candle ?” 

“The drawer!” said Mrs. Bunting. “And the money’s 
gone !” 

She went hastily to the doorway. 

“Of all the extraordinary occurrences ” 

There was a violent sneeze in the passage. They 
rushed out, and as they did so the kitchen door slammed. 
“Bring the candle I” said Mr, Bunting, and led the way. 
They both heard the sound of bolts being hastily shot 
back. 

As he opened the kitchen door he saw through the 
scullery that the back door was just opening, and the 
faint light of early dawn displayed the dark masses of 
the garden beyond. He was certain that nothing went 
out of the door. It opened, stood open for a moment, 
and then closed with a slam. As it did so, the candle 
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Mrs. Bunting was bringing from the study flickered 
and flared. ... It was a minute or more before they 
entered the kitchen. 

The place was empty. They refastened the back door, 
examined the kitchen, pantr}-, and scullery thoroughly', 
and at last went down into the cellar. There was not a 
soul to be found in the house, search as they would. 

Daylight found the vicar and his wife, a quaintly 
costumed little couple, still marveling about on their 
own ground floor by the unnecessary light of a gutter- 
ing candle. 

“Of all the extraordinary affairs,” began the vicar 
for the twentieth time. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Bunting, “there’s Susie coming 
down. Just wait here until she has gone into the 
kitchen, and then slip upstairs.” 

CHAPTER VI 

The Furniture That Went Mad 

N OW it happened that in the early hours of Whit 
Monday, before Millie was hunted out for the 
day, Mr. Hall and Mrs. Hall both rose and 
went noiselessly down into the cellar. Their business 
there was of a private nature, and had something to do 
with the specific gravity of their beer. 

They had hardly entered the cellar when Mrs. Hall 
found she had forgotten to bring down a bottle of 
sarsaparilla from their joint room. As she was the ex- 
pert and principal operator in this affair, Hall very 
properly went upstairs for it. 

On the landing he was surprised to see that the 
stranger’s door was ajar. He went on into his own 
room and found the bottle as he had been directed. 

But as he came downstairs, he noticed that the bolts 
on the front door had been shot back — that the door 
was, in fact, simply on the latch. And, with a flash of in- 
spiration, he connected this with the stranger’s room 
upstairs and the suggestions of Mr. Teddy Henfrey. 
He distinctly remembered holding the candle while Mrs. 
Hall shot these bolts overnight. At the sight he 
stopped, gaping ; then, with the bottle still in his hands, 
went upstairs again. He rapped at the stranger’s door. 
There w'as no answer. He rapped again; then pushed 
the door wide open and entered. 

It was as he expected. The bed, the room also, was 
empty. And what was queerer, even to his heavy in- 
telligence, on the bedroom chair and along the rail of the 
bed were scattered the garments, the only garments so 
far as he knew, and the bandages of their guest. His 
big slouch hat even was cocked jauntily over the bed- 
post. 

As Hall stood there he heard his wife’s voice com- 
ing out of the depth of the cellar, and with that rapid 
telescoping of the syllables and interrogative cocking 
up of the final words to a high note, by which the West 
Sussex villager is wont to indicate a brisk impatience. 
"Gearge! You gart whad a wand?” 

At that he turned and hurried down to her. 

“Janny,” he said over the rail of the cellar steps, 
“ ‘tas the truth what Henfrey sez. ’E’s not in uz room, 
’e en’t. And the front door’s onbolted.” 

At first Mrs. Hall did not understand, and so soon 


a.s she did she resolved to see the empty room for her- 
self. Hall, still holding the bottle, went first. “If ’e 
en't there,” he said, “ ’is close’ are. And what's ’e doin’ 
’ithout ’is close, than? ’Tas a most curius basness.” 

As they came up the cellar steps they both, it was 
afterwards ascertained, fancied they heard the front 
door open and shut, but, seeing it closed and nothing 
there, neither said a word to the other about it at the 
time. Mrs. Hall passed her husband in the passage, 
and ran on first upstairs. Some one sneezed on the 
staircase. Hall, following six steps behind, thought 
that he heard her sneeze ; she, going on first, was under 
the impression that Hall was sneezing. She flung open 
the door and stood regarding the room. “Of all the 
curious!” she said. 

She heard a sniff close behind her head, as it seemed, 
and, turning, was surprised to see Hall a dozen feet 
ofl’ on the topmost stair. But in another moment he 
was beside her. She bent forward and put her hand 
on the pillow and then under the clothes. 

“Cold,” she said. “He’s been up this hour or more.” 

As she did so a most extraordinary thing happened. 
The bedclothes gathered themselves together, leapt 
up suddenly into a sort of peak, and then jumped head- 
long over the bottom rail. It was exactly as if a hand 
had clutched them in the centre and flung them aside. 
Immediately after, the stranger’s hat hopped off the 
bedpost, described a whirling flight in the air through 
the better part of a circle, and then dashed straight at 
Mrs. Hall’s face. Then as swiftly came the sponge 
from the washstand, and then the chair, flinging the 
stranger’s coat and trousers carelessly aside, and laugh- 
ing dryly in a voice singularly like the stranger’s, turned 
itself up with its four legs at Mrs. Hall, seemed to take 
aim at her for a moment, and charged at her. She 
screamed and turned, and then the chair legs came 
gently but firmly against her back and impelled her and 
Hall out of the room. The door slammed violently, 
and was locked. The chair and bed seemed to be exe- 
cuting a dance of triumph for a moment, and then 
abruptly everything was still. 

Mrs. Hall was left almost in a fainting condition in 
Mr. Hall’s arms on the landing. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that Mr. Hall and Millie, who had 
been roused by her scream of alarm, succeeded in 
getting her downstairs, and applying the restoratives 
customary in such cases. 

“ ’Tas sperits,” said Mrs. Hall. “I know ’tas sperits. 
I’ve read the papers of en. Tables and chairs leaping 
and dancing ...” 

“Take a drop more, Janny,” said Hall. “ ’Twill steady 

“Lock him out,” said Mrs. Hall. “Don’t let him 
come in again. I half guessed ... I might ha’ known. 
With them goggling eyes and bandaged head, and never 
going to church of a Snnda}'. And all they bottles — 
inore’n it’s right for any one to have. He’s put the 
sperits into the furniture. . . . My good old furniture ! 
’Twas in the very chair my poor dear mother used to 
sit when I was a little girl. To think it should rise up 
against me now ...” 

“Just a drop more, Janny,” said Hall. “Your nerves 
is all upset.” 
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They sent Millie across the street through the golden 
five o’clock sunshine to rouse up Mr. Sandy Wadgers, 
the blacksmith. 

Mr. Hall’s compliments, and the furniture upstairs 
was behaving most extraordinary. Would Mr. Wad- 
gers come round ? 

He was a knowing man, was Mr. Wadgers, and very 
resourceful. He took quite a grave view of the case. 
"Arm darmed if thet ent witchcraft,’’ was the view of 
Mr. Sandy Wadgers. “You warnt horseshoes for such 
gentry as he.” 

He came round greatly concerned. They wanted him 
to lead the way upstairs to the room; but he didn’t 
seem to be in any hurry. He preferred to talk in the 
passage. Over the way Huxter’s apprentice came out, 
and began taking down the shutters of the tobacco win- 
dow. He was called over to join the discussion. Mr. 
Huxter naturally followed in the course of a few min- 
utes. The Anglo-Saxon genius for parliamentary gov- 
ernment asserted itself : there was a great deal of talk 
and no decisive action. 

"Let’s have the facts first,” insisted Mr. Sandy Wad- 
gers. “Let’s be sure we’d be acting perfectly right in 
bustin’ that there door open. A door onbust is always 
open to bustin’, but ye can’t onbust a bust door once 
you’ve busted en.” 

And suddenly and most wonderfully, the door of the 
room upstairs opened of its own accord, and as they 
looked up in amazement, they saw descending the stairs 
the muffled figure of the stranger, staring more blackly 
and blankly than ever with those unreasonably large 
glass eyes of his. He came down stiffly and slowly, 
staring all the time ; he walked across the passage, star- 
ing, then stopped. 

“Look there!” he said, and their eyes followed the 
direction of his gloved finger, and saw a bottle of 
sarsaparilla hard by the cellar door. Then he entered 
the parlor, and suddenly, swiftly, viciously, slammed the 
door in their faces. 

Not a word was spoken until' the last echoes of the 
slam had died away. They stared at one another. 

“Well, if that don’t lick everything!” said Mr. Wad- 
gers, and left the alternative unsaid. 

“I’d go in and ask’n ’bout it,” said Wadgers to Mr. 
Hall. “I’d d’mand an explanation.” 

It took some time to bring the landlady’s husband up 
to that pitch. At last he rapped, opened the door, and 
got as far as : 

“Excuse me ” 

"Go to the devil I” said the stranger in a tremendous 
voice, and, “Shut that door after you.” 

So this brief interview terminated. 

CHAPTER VII 
The Unveiling of the Stranger 

T he stranger went into the little parlor of the 
“Coach and Horses” about half-past five in the 
morning, and there he remained until near mid- 
day, the blinds down, the door shut, and none, after 
Hall’s repulse, venturing near him. 

All that time he must have fasted. Thrice he rang 


his bell, the third time furiously and continuously, but 
no one answered him. “Him and his ‘Go to the devil,’ 
indeed!” said Mrs. Hall. Presently came an imperfect 
rumour of the burglary at the Vicarage, and two and 
two were put together. Hall, assisted by Wadgers, 
went off to find Mr. Shuckleforth, the magistrate, and 
take his advice. No one ventured upstairs. How the 
stranger occupied himself is unknown. Now and then 
he would stride violently up and down, and twice came 
an outburst of curses, a tearing of paper, and a violent 
smashing of bottles. 

The little group of scared but curious people in- 
creased. Mrs. Huxter came over; some gay young 
fellows resplendent in black, ready-made jackets and 
pique paper ties — for it was Whit Monday — ^joined 
the group with confused and confusing interrogations. 
Young Archie Harker distinguished himself by going 
up the yard and trying to peep under the drawn blinds. 
He could see nothing, but gave reason for supposing 
that he did, and others of the Iping youth presently 
joined him. 

It was the finest of all possible Whit Mondays, and 
down the village street stood a row of nearly a dozen 
booths, a shooting-gallery, and on the grass by the forge 
were three yellow and chocolate wagons, and some 
picturesque strangers of both sexes putting up a cocoa- 
nut shy. The gentlemen wore blue jerseys, the ladies 
white aprons and quite fashionable hats with heavy 
plumes. Woodyer, of the “Purple Fawn,” and Mr. 
Jaggers, the cobbler, who also sold second-hand ordin- 
ary bicycles, were stretching a string of union jacks 
and royal ensigns, which had originally celebrated the 
first Victorian Jubilee, across the road. 

And inside in the artificial darkness of the parlour, 
into which only one thin jet of sunlight penetrated, 
the stranger, hungry we must suppose, and fearful, 
hidden in his uncomfortable hot wrappings, pored 
through his dark glasses upon his paper, or chinked 
his dirty little bottles, and occasionally swore savagely 
at the boys, audible, if invisible, outside the windows. 
In the corner by the fireplace lay the fragments of half 
a dozen smashed bottles, and a pungent twang of 
chlorine tainted the air. So much we know from what 
was heard at the time, and from what was subsequently 
seen in the room. 

About noon he suddenly opened his parlour door 
and stood glafing fixedly at the three or four people in 
the bar. “Mrs. Hall,” he said. Somebody went sheep- 
ishly and called for Mrs. Hall. 

Mrs. Hall appeared after an interval, a little short 
of breath, but all the fiercer for that. Hall was still 
out. She had deliberated over this scene, and she came 
holding a little tray with an unsettled bill upon it. "Is 
it your bill you’re wanting, sir?” she said. 

“Why wasn’t my breakfast laid? Why haven’t you 
prepared my meals and answered my bell? Do you 
think I live without eating?” 

"Why isn’t my bill paid?” said Mrs. Hall. “That’s 
what I want to know.” 

"I told you three days ago I was awaiting a remit* 
tance ” 

"I told you three days ago I wasn’t going to await 
no remittances. You can’t grumble if your breakfast 
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waits a bit, if my bill’s been waiting these five days, 
can you?” 

The stranger swore briefly but vividly. 

"Nar, nar!” from the bar. 

"And I’d thank you kindly, sir, if you’d keep your 
swearing to yourself, sir,” said Mrs. Hall. 

The stranger stood looking more like an angry div- 
ing helmet than ever. It was universally felt in the 
bar that Mrs. Hall had the better of him. His next 
words showed as much. 

“Look here, my good woman ” he began. 

“Don’t ‘good woman’ me/' said Mrs. Hall. 

“I’ve told you my remittance hasn’t come.” 

“Remittance, indeed!” said Mrs. Hall. 

“Still, I dare say in my pocket ” 

“You told me three days ago that you hadn’t any- 
thing but a sovereign’s worth of silver upon you.” 

“Well, I’ve found some more,” 

“ ’\Jl-lo!” from the bar. 

"I wonder where you found it?” said Mrs. Hall. 

That seemed to annoy the stranger, very much. He 
stamped his foot. “What do you mean?” he said. 

“That I wonder where you found it,” said Mrs. Hall. 
“And before I take any bills, or get any breakfasts, 
or do any such things whatsoever, you got to tell me 
one or two things I don’t understand, and what nobody 
don’t understand, and what everybody is very anxious 
to understand. I want know what you been doing t’my 
chair upstairs, and I want know how ’tis your room 
was empty and how you got in again ? Them as stops 
in this house comes in by doors — that’s the rule of this 
house, and that you didn’t do, and what I want know 
is how you did come. And I want know ” 

S UDDENLY the stranger raised his gloved hands 
clenched, stamped his foot, and said, “Stop !” with 
such extraordinary violence that he silenced her in- 
stantly. 

“You don’t understand,” he said, “who I am or what 
I am. I’ll show you. By heaven! I’ll show you.” 
Then he put his open palm over his face and withdrew 
it. The centre of his face became a black cavity. 
“Here,” he said. He stepped forward and handed Mrs. 
Hall something which she, staring at his metamorphosed 
face, accepted automatically. Then, when she saw what 
it was, she screamed loudly, dropped it, and staggered 
back. The nose — it was the stranger’s nose ! pink and 
shining — rolled on the floor with a sound of hollow 
cardboard. 

Then he removed his spectacles, and every one in the 
bar gasped. He took off his hat, and with a violent 
gesture tore at his whiskers and bandages. For a mo- 
ment they resisted him. A flash of horrible anticipation 
passed through the bar. “Oh, my Card!” said some 
one. Then off they came. 

It was worse than anything. Mrs. Hall, standing 
open-mouthed and horror-struck, shrieked at what she 
saw, and made for the door of the house. Every one 
began to move. They were prepared for scars, dis- 
figurement, tangible horrors — but nothing! The band- 
ages and false hair flew across the passage into the bar, 
making a hobbledehoy jump to avoid them. Every one 
tumbled on every one else down the steps. For the 


man who stood there shouting some incoherent ex- 
planation was a solid, gesticulating figure up to the 
coat-collar of him, and then — nothingness, no visible 
thing at all! 

People down the village heard shouts and shrieks, 
and looking up the street saw the “Coach and Horses” 
violently firing out its humanity. They saw Mrs. Hall 
fall down, and Mr. Teddy Henfrey jump to avoid 
tumbling over her, and then they heard the frightful 
screams of Millie, who, emerging suddenly from the 
kitchen at the noise of the tumult, had come upon the 
headless stranger from behind. These ceased suddenly. 

Forthwith every one all the way down the street — 
the sweetstuff-seller, cocoanut-shy proprietor and his 
assistant, the swing man, little boys and girls, rustic 
dandies, smart wenches, smocked elders, and aproned 
gypsies — began running towards the inn, and in a mir- 
aculously short space of time a crowd of perhaps forty 
people, and rapidly increasing, swayed, and hooted, and 
inquired, and exclaimed, and suggested in front of Mrs. 
Hall’s establishment. Everybody seemed eager to talk 
at once, and the result was Babel. A small group sup- 
ported Mrs. Hall, who was picked up in a state of 
collapse. There was a confusion, and the incredible 
evidence of a vociferous eye-witness. “O Bogie.” 
“What’s he been doin’, then?” “Ain’t hurt the girl, 
’as ’e?” “Run at en with a knife, I believe.” “No ’ed, 
I tell ye. I don’t mean no manner of speaking, I mean 
Marn ’ithout a ’Ed!” “Narnsense! ’tis some conjur- 
ing trick.” “Fetched off ’s wrappings, ’e did ” 

In its struggles to see in through the open door the 
crowd formed itself into a struggling wedge, with the 
more adventurous apex nearest the inn. “He stood for 
a moment, I heerd the gal scream, and he turned. I 
saw her skirts whisk, and he went after her. Didn’t 
take ten seconds. Back he comes with a knife in his 
hand and a loaf, stood just as if he was staring. Not 
a moment ago. Went in that there door. I tell ’e, ’e 

ain’t gart no ’ed ’tall. You just missed en ” 

There was a disturbance behind, and the speaker 
stopped to step aside for a little procession that was 
marching very resolutely towards the house; first Mr. 
Hall, very red and determined, then Mr. Bobby Jaffers, 
the village constable, and then the wary Mr. Wadgers. 
They had come now armed with a warrant. 

People shouted conflicting information of the recent 
circumstances. “’Ed or no ’ed,” said Jaffers: “I got 
to 'rest en, 'rest en I will/’ 

Mr. Hall marched up the steps, marched straight 
to the door of the parlour and found it open. “Con- 
stable,” he said, “do your duty.” 

Jaffers marched in. Hall next, Wadgers last. They 
saw in the dim light the headless figure facing them, 
with a gnawed crust of bread in one gloved hand and a 
chunk of cheese in the other. 

“That’s him,” said Hall. 

“What the devil’s this?” came in' a tone of angry 
expostulation from above the collar of the figure. 

“You’re a darned rum customer, mister,” said Mr. 
Jaffers. “But ’ed or no ’ed the warrant says ‘body,’ 

and duty’s duty ” 

“Keep off!” said the figure, starting back. 

Abruptly he whipped down the bread and cheese. 
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and Mr. Hall just grasped the knife on the table in 
time to save it. Off came the stranger’s left glove, and 
was slapped in Jaffer’s face. In another moment Jailers, 
cutting short some statement concerning a warrant, had 
gripped him by the handless wrist, and caught his in- 
visible throat. He got a sounding kick on the shin that 
made him shout, but he kept his grip. Hall sent the 
knife sliding along the table to Wadgers, who acted as 
goal-keeper for the offensive, so to speak, and then 
stepped forward as Jaffers and the stranger swayed 
and staggered towards him, clutching and hitting in. 
A chair stood in the way, and went aside with a crash 
as they came down together. 

“Get the feet,” said Jaffers between his teeth. 

Mr. Hall, endeavouring to act on instructions, re- 
ceived a sounding kick in the ribs that disposed of him 
for a moment ; and Mr. Wadgers, seeing the decapitated 
stranger had rolled over and got the upper side of 
Jaffers, retreated towards the door, knife in hand, and 
so collided with Mr. Huxter and the Sidderbridge carter 
coming to the rescue of law and order. At the same 
moment down came three or four bottles from the chif- 
fonier and shot a web of pungency into the air of the 
room. 

“I'll surrender,” cried the stranger, though he had 
Jaffers down, and in another moment he stood up pant- 
ing, a strange figure, headless and handless — for he 
had pulled off his right glove now as well as his left. 
“It’s no good,” he said, as if sobbing for breath. 

I T was the strangest thing in the world to hear that 
voice coming as if out of empty space, but the Sus- 
sex peasants are perhaps the most matter-of-fact people 
under the sun. Jaffers got up also, and produced a 
pair of handcuffs. Then he stared. 

“I say !” said Jaffers, brought up short by a dim reali- 
sation of the incongruity of the whole business. “Darn 
it ! Can’t use ’em as I can see.” 

The stranger ran his arm down his waistcoat, and, 
as if by a miracle, the buttons to which his empty sleeve 
pointed became undone. Then he said something about 
his shin, and stooped down. He seemed to be fumbling 
with his shoes and socks. 

“Why!” said Huxter suddenly, “that’s not a man at 
all. It’s just empty clothes. Look! You can see down 
his collar and the linings of his clothes. I could put 
my arm ” 

He extended his hand; it seemed to meet something 
in mid-air, and he drew it back with a sharp exclama- 
tion. “I wish you’d keep your fingers out of my eye,” 
said the aerial voice in a tone of savage expostulation. 
“The fact is. I’m all here — head, hands, legs, and all 
the rest of it, but it happens I’m invisible. It’s a con- 
founded nuisance, but I am. That’s no reason why I 
should be poked to pieces by every stupid bumpkin in 
Iping, is it?” 

The suit of clothes, now all unbuttoned and hanging 
loosely upon its unseen supports, stood up, arms akimbo. 

Several other of the men folk had now entered the 
room, so that it was closely crowded. “Invisible, eh?” 
said Huxter, ignoring the stranger’s abuse. “Who ever 
heard the likes of that?” 

“It’s strange, perhaps. But it’s not a crime. Why 


am I assaulted by a policeman in this fashion ?” 

“Ah! that’s a' different matter,” said Jaffers. “No 
doubt you are a bit difficult to see in this light, but I 
got a warrant and it’s all correct. What I’m after 
ain’t no invisibility, it’s burglary. There’s a house been 
broke into, and money took.” 

“Well?” 

“And circumstances certainly point ” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the Invisible Man. 

“I hope so, sir. But I’ve got my instructions ” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I’ll come. I’ll come. But 
no handcuffs.” 

“It’s the regular thing,” said Jaffers. 

“No handcuffs,” stipulated the stranger. 

“Pardon me,” said Jaffers. 

Abruptly the figure sat down, and before any one 
could realize what was being done, the slippers, socks, 
and trousers had been kicked off under the table. Then 
he sprang up again and flung off his coat. 

“Here, stop that,” said Jaffers, suddenly realizing 
what was happening. He gripped the waistcoat, it strug- 
gled, and the shirt slipped out of it and left it limp and 
empty in his hand. “Hold him !” said Jaffers loudly. 
“Once he gets the things off ” 

“Hold him!” cried every one, and there was a rush 
at the fluttering white shirt, which was now all that 
was visible of the stranger. 

The shirt sleeve planted a shrewd blow in Hall’s face 
that stopped his open-armed advance and sent him 
backward into old Toothsome, the sexton, and in 
another moment the garment was lifted up, and be- 
came convulsed and vacantly flapping about the arms, 
even as a shirt that is being thrust off over a man’s 
head. Jaffers clutched at it, and only helped to pull it 
off. He was struck in the mouth out of the air, and 
incontinently drew his truncheon and smote Teddy 
Henfrey savagely upon the crown of his head. 

“Look out!” said everybody, fencing at random and 
hitting at nothing. “Hold him ! Shut the door ! Don’t 
let him loose. I got something ! Here he is!” A per- 
fect Babel of noises they made. Everybody, it seemed, 
was being hit all at once, and Sandy Wadgers, knowing 
as ever, and his wits sharpened by a frightful blow on 
the nose, reopened the door and led the rout. The 
others, following incontinently, were jammed for a 
moment in the corner by the doorway. The hitting con- 
tinued. Phipps, the Unitarian, had a front tooth 
broken, and Henfrey was injured in the cartilage of his 
ear. Jaffers was struck under the jaw, and, turning, 
caught at something that intervened between him and 
Huxter in the melee, and prevented their coming to- 
gether. He felt a muscular chest, and in another mo- 
ment the whole mass of struggling, excited men shot 
out into the crowded hall. 

“I got him!” shouted Jaffers, choking and reeling- 
through them all, and wrestling with purple face and 
swelling veins against his unseen enemy. 

Men staggered right and left as the extraordinary 
conflict swayed swiftly towards the house door and 
went spinning down the half dozen steps of the inn. 
Jaffers cried in a strangled voice, holding tight never- 
theless, and making play with his knee, spun round and 
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fell heavily undermost with his head on the gravel. 
Only then did his fingers relax. 

There were excited cries of “Hold him!” “Invis- 
ible!” and so forth, and a young fellow, a stranger in 
the place whose name did not come to light, rushed 
in at once, caught something, missed his hold, and fell 
over the constable’s prostrate body. Half-way across 
the road a woman screamed as something pushed by 
her, a dog, kicked apparently, yelped and ran howling 
into Huxter’s yard, and with that the transit of the 
Invisible Man was accomplished. For a space people 
stood amazed and gesticulating, and then came panic, 
and scattered them abroad through the village as a gust 
scatters dead leaves. But Jaflfers lay quite still, face 
and knees upward bent, at the foot of the steps of the 
inn. 

' » 

CHAPTER VIII 

In Transit 

T he eighth chapter is exceedingly brief, and re- 
lates that Gibbins, the amateur naturalist of the 
district, while lying out on the spacious open 
downs without a soul within a couple of miles of him 
as he thought, and almost dozing, heard close to him 
the sound of a man coughing, sneezing, and then swear- 
ing savagely to himself, and looking beheld nothing. 
Yet the voice was indisputable. It continued to swear 
with that breadth and variety that distinguishes the 
swearing of a cultivated man. It grew to a climax, 
diminished again and died away in the distance, going, 
as it seemed to him, in the direction of Adderdean. It 
lifted to a spasmodic sneeze, and ended. Gibbins had 
heard nothing of the morning’s occurrences, but the 
phenomenon was so striking and disturbing, that his 
philosophical tranquillity vanished; he got up hastily 
and hurried down the steepness of the hill towards 
the village, as fast as he could go. 

CHAPTER IX 

Mr. Thomas Marvel 

Y OU must picture Mr. Thomas Marvel as a person 
of copious, flexible visage, a nose of cylindrical 
protusion, a liquorish, ample, fluctuating mouth, 
and a beard of bristling eccentricity. His figure in- 
clined to embonpoint, his short limbs accentuated this 
inclination. He wore a furry silk hat, and the frequent 
substitution of twine and shoe-laces for buttons, ap- 
parent at critical points of his costume, marked a man 
essentially bachelor. 

Mr. Thomas Marvel was sitting with his feet in a 
ditch by the roadside over the down towards Adder- 
dean. about a mile and a half out of Iping. His feet, 
save for socks of irregular open-work, were bare, his 
big toes were broad, and pricked like the ears of a 
watchful dog. In a leisurely manner — he did every- 
thing in a leisurely manner — he was contemplating a 
pair of lace-up boots. They were the soundest boots 
he had come across for a long time, but too large for 
him, whereas those he had had were, in dry weather, a 
very comfortable fit, but too thin soled for damp. Mr. 
Thomas Marvel hated rooihy boots, but then he hated 


damp. He had never properly thought out which he 
hated most, and it was a pleasant day, and there was 
nothing better to do. So he put the four boots in a 
graceful group on the turf, and looked at them. And 
.seeing them there among the grass and springing agri- 
mony, it suddenly occurred to him that both pairs were 
exceedingly ugly to see. He was not at all startled by 
a voice behind him. 

“They’re boots, anyhow,” said the Voice. 

“They are — Charity Boots,” said Mr. Thomas Mar- 
vel, with his head on one side regarding them distaste- 
fully ; “and which is the ugliest pair in the whole blessed 
universe, I’m darned if I know!” 

“H’m,” said the Voice. 

“I’ve worn worse — in fact. I’ve worn none. But 
none so owdacious ugly — if you’ll allow the expression. 
I’ve been cadging boots — in particular — for days, be- 
cause I was sick of them. They’re sound enough, of 
course. But a gentleman on tramp sees such a thund- 
ering lot of his boots. And if you’ll believe me. I’ve 
raised nothing in the whole blessed county, try as I 
would, but them. Look at ’em ! And a good county 
for boots, too, in a general way. But it’s just my pro- 
miscuous luck. I’ve got my boots in this county ten 
years or more. And then they treat you like this.” 

“It’s a beast of a county,” said the Voice, “and pigs 
for people.” 

“Ain’t it?” said Mr.' Thomas Marvel. “Lord! But 
them boots ! It beats it.” 

He turned his head over his shoulder to the right, to 
look at the boots of his interlocutor, with a view to 
comparisons, and lo ! where the boots of his interlocutor 
should have been were neither legs nor boots. He 
turned his head over his shoulder to the left, and there 
also were neither legs nor boots. He was irradiated 
by the dawn of a great amazement. “Where are yer ?” 
said Mr. Thomas Marvel over his shoulder, and coming 
on all fours. He saw a stretch of empty down, with 
the wind swaying dte remote green-pointed furze 
bushes. 

“Am I drunk?” said Mr. Marvel. “Have I had 
visions? Was I talking to myself? What the ” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said a Voice. 

“None of your ventriloquising me.” said Mr. Thomas 
Marvel, rising sharply to his feet. “Where are yer? 
.\larmed, indeed !” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” repeated the Voice. 

“You’ll be alarmed in a minute, you silly fool,” said 
Mr. Thomas Marvel. “Where are 3'er? Lemme get 
my mark on yer . . . 

“Are yer buried?” said Mr. Thomas Marvel after 
an interval. 

There was no answer. Mr. Thomas Marvel stood 
bootless and amazed, his jacket nearly thrown off. 

“Peewit,” said a peewit very remote. 

“Peewit, indeed !” said Mr. Thomas Marvel. “This 
ain’t no time for foolery.” The down was desolate 
east and west, north and south ; the road, with its 
shallow ditches and white bordering stakes, ran smooth 
;ind empty north and south, and, save for that peewit, 
the blue sky was empty too. “So help me,” said Mr. 
Thomas Marvel, shuffling his coat on to his shoulders 
again. “It’s the drink. I might ha’ known.” 
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“It’s not the drink,’’ said the Voice. “You keep 
your nerves steady.’’ 

“Ow!” said Mr. Marvel, and his face grew white 
amidst its patches. “It’s the drink,” his lips repeated 
noiselessly. He remained staring about him, rotating 
slowly backwards. “I could have swore I heard a 
voice,” he whispered. 

“Of course you did.” 

“It’s there again,” said Mr. Marvel, closing his eyes 
and clasping his hand on his brow with a tragic gesture. 
He was suddenly taken by the collar and shaken vio- 
lently, and left more dazed than ever. “Don’t be a fool !” 
said the Voice. 

“I’m — off — my — blooming — chump !” said Mr. Mar- 
vel. “It’s no good. It’s fretting about them blarsted 
boots. I’m off my blessed, blooming chump. Or it’s 
spirits !” 

“Neither one thing nor the other,” said the Voice. 
“Listen !” 

“Chump !” said Mr. Marvel. 

“One minute,” said the Voice penetratingly, tremu- 
lous with self-control. 

“Well?” said Mr. Thomas Marvel, with a strange 
feeling of having been dug in the chest by a finger. 

“You think I’m just imagination — just imagination?” 

“What else can you be?” said Mr. Thomas Marvel, 
rubbing the back of his neck. 

“Very well,” said the Voice in a tone of relief. “Then 
I’m going to throw flints at you till you think differ- 
ently.” 

"But where are yer ?” 

T he Voice made no answer. Whizz came a flint, 
apparently out of the air, and missed Mr. Mar- 
vel’s shoulder by a hair’s breadth. Mr. Marvel, turning, 
saw a flint jerk up into the air, trace a complicated path, 
hang for a moment, and then fall at his feet with al- 
most invisible rapidity. He was too amazed to dodge. 
Whizz it came, and ricocheted from a bare toe into 
the ditch. Mr. Thomas Marvel jumped a foot and 
howled aloud. Then he started to run, tripped over 
an unseen obstacle, and came head over heels into a 
sitting position. 

"Now,” said the Voice, as a third stone curved up- 
ward and hung in the air above the tramp, “am I im- 
agination ?” 

Mr. Marvel, by way of reply, struggled to his feet, 
and was immediately rolled over again. He lay quiet 
for a moment. 

“If you struggle any more,” said the Voice, “I shall 
throw the flint at your head.” 

“It’s a fair do,” said Mr. Thomas Marvel, sitting up, 
taking his wounded toe in hand, and fixing his eye on 
the third missile. "I don’t understand it. Stones fling- 
ing themselves. Stones talking. Put yourself down. 
Rot away. I’m done.” 

The third flint fell. 

“It’s very simple,” said the Voice. “I’m an invisible 
man.” 

“Tell us something I don’t know,” said Mr. Marvel, 
gasping with pain. “Where you’ve hid — how you do 
it — I don’t know. I’m beat.” 


“That’s all,” said the Voice. I’m invisible. That’s 
what I want you to understand.” 

“Any one could see that. There is no need for you 
to be so confounded impatient, mister. Now, then. 
Give us a notion. How are you hid?” 

“I’m invisible. That’s the great point. And what 
I want you to understand is this ” 

“But whereabouts?” interrupted Mr. Marvel. 

“Here — six yards in front of you.” 

“Oh, come! I ain’t blind. You’ll be telling me next 
you’re just thin air. I’m not one of your ignorant 
tramps •” 

“Yes. I am — thin air. You’re looking through me.” 

“What! Ain’t there any stuff to you? Vox et — 
what is it? — jabber. Is it that?” 

“I am just a human being — solid, needing food and 
drink, needing covering, too. . . . But I’m invisible. 
You see? Invisible. Simple idea. Invisible.” 

“What, real like?” 

“Yes, real.” 

“Let’s have a hand of you,” said Marvel, “if you 
are real. It won’t be so darn out-of-the-way like 
then 

"Lord!” he said, “how you made me jump! — grip- 
ping me like that !” 

He felt the hand that had closed round his wrist with 
his disengaged fingers, and his touch went timorously 
up the arm, patted a muscular chest, and explored a 
bearded face. Marvel’s face was astonishment. 

“I’m dashed!” he said. “If this don’t beat cock- 
fighting ! Most remarkable ! — And there I can see a 
rabbit clean through you arf a mile away! Not a bit of 
you visible — except ” 

He scrutinised the apparently empty space keenly. 
“You ’aven’t been eatin’ bread and cheese?” he asked, 
holding the invisible arm. 

“You are quite right. It’s not assimilated into the 
system.” 

“Ah !” said Mr. Marvel. “Sort of ghostly, though.” 

“Of course, all this isn’t half so wonderful as you 
think.” 

“It’s quite wonderful enough for my modest wants,” 
said Mr. Thomas Marvel. “Howjer manage it? How 
the dooce is it done ?” 

“It’s too long a story. And besides ” 

“I tell you, the whole business fair beats me,” said 
Mr. Marvel. 

“What I want to say at present is this : I need help. 
I have come to that. I came upon you suddenly. I 
was wandering, mad with rage, naked, impotent. I 
could have murdered. . . . And I saw you ” 

"Lord” said Mr. Marvel. 

“I came up behind you — hesitated — went on,” 

Mr. Marvel’s expression was eloquent. 

“Then stopped. ‘Here,’ I said, ‘is an outcast like 
myself. This is the man for me.’ So I turned back 
and came to you. You. And ” 

"Lord!” said Mr. Marvel. “But I’m all in a dizzy. 
May I ask: How is it? — and what you may be re- 
quiring in the way of help? Invisible!” 

“I want you to help me get clothes and shelter, and 
then with other things. I’ve left them long enough. 
If you won’t — well ! . . . But you ziiill — must.” 
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“Look here,” said Mr. Marvel. “I’m too flabber- 
gasted. Don’t knock me about any more. And leave 
me go. I must get steady a bit. And you’ve pretty 
near broken my toe. It’s all so unreasonable. Empty 
downs, empty sky. Nothing visible for miles except the 
bosom of Nature. And then comes a voice. A voice 
out of heaven ! And stones. And a fist. Lord !” 

“Pull yourself together,” said the Voice, “for you 
have to do the job I’ve chosen for you.” 

Mr. Marvel blew out his cheeks, and his eyes were 
round. 

“I’ve chosen you,” said the Voice. “You are the 
only man, except some of those fools down there, who 
knows there is such a thing as an Invisible Man. You 
have to be my helper. Help me — and I will do great 
things for you. An Invisible Man is a man of power.” 
He stopped for a moment to sneeze violently. 

"But if you betray me,” he said, “if you fail to do 
as I direct you ” 

He paused and tapped Mr. Marvel’s shoulder smartly. 
Mr. Marvel gave a yelp of terror at the touch. “I 
don’t want to betray you,” said Mr. Marvel, edging 
away from the direction of the fingers. “Don’t you go 
a-thinking that, whatever you do. All I want to do is 
to help you — just tell me what I got to do. (Lord!) 
Whatever you want done, that I’m most willing to do.” 

CHAPTER X 

Mr. Marvel’s Visit to Iping 

A fter the first gusty panic had spent itself, Iping 
became argumentative. Scepticism suddenly 
• reared its head — rather nervous scepticism, not at 
all assured of its back, but scepticism nevertheless. It is 
so much easier not to believe in an Invisible Man, and 
those who had actually seen him dissolve into air or 
felt the strength of his arm could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. And of these witnesses, Mr. 
Wadgers was presently missing, having retired im- 
pregnably behind the bolts and bars of his own house, 
and Jaffers was lying stunned in the parlor of the 
“Coach and Horses.” Great and strange ideas tran- 
scending experience often have less effect upon men 
and women than smaller, more tangible considerations. 
Iping was gay with bunting, and everybody was in gala 
dress, Whit Monday had been looked forward to for 
a month or more. By the afternoon even those who 
believed in the Unseen were beginning to resume their 
little amusements in a tentative fashion, on the sup- 
position that he had quite gone away, and with the 
sceptics he was already a jest. But people — sceptics 
and believers alike — were remarkably sociable all that 
day. 

Haysman’s meadow was gay with a tent, in which 
Mrs. Bunting and other ladies were preparing tea, while 
without, the Sunday school children ran races and played 
games under the noisy guidance of the curate and the 
Misses Cuss and Sackbut. No doubt there was a 
slight uneasiness in the air, but people for the most 
part had the sense to conceal whatever imaginative 
qualms they experienced. On the village green an 
inclined string, down which, clinging the while to a 
pulley-swung handle, one could be hurled violently 


against a sack at the other end, came in for considerable 
favor among the adolescent, as also did the swings and 
the cocoanut-shies. There was also promenading, and 
the steam organ attached to a small roundabout filled 
the air with a pungent flavor of oil and with equally 
pungent music. Members of the club, who had at- 
tended church in the morning, were splendid in badges 
of pink and green, and some of the gayer minded had 
also adorned their bowler hats with brilliant colored 
favors of ribbon. Old Fletcher, whose conceptions of 
holiday-making were severe, was visible through the 
jasmine about his window or through the open door 
(whichever way you chose to look) poised delicately 
on a plank supported on two chairs, and whitewashing 
the ceiling of his front room. 

About four o’clock a stranger entered the village 
from the direction of the downs. He was a short, 
stout person in an extraordinarily shabby top hat, and 
he appeared to be very much out of breath. His cheeks 
were alternately limp and tightly puffed. His mottled 
face was apprehensive, and he moved with a sort of 
reluctant alacrity. He turned the corner by the church 
and directed his way to the “Coach and Horses.” 
Among others, old Fletcher remembers seeing him, and 
indeed the old gentleman was so struck by his peculiar 
agitation that he inadvertently allowed a quantity of 
whitewash to run down the brush into the sleeve of his 
coat while regarding him. 

This stranger, to the perceptions of the proprietor 
of the cocoanut-shy, appeared to be talking to himself, 
and Mr. Huxter remarked the same thing. He stopped 
at the foot of the “Coach and Horses” steps, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Huxter, appeared to undergo a severe 
internal struggle before he could induce himself to enter 
the house. Finally he marched up the steps, and was 
seen by Mr. Huxter to turn to the left and open 
the door of the parlor. Mr. Huxter heard voices from 
within the room and from the bar apprising the man 
of his error. 

“That room’s private!” said Hall, and the stranger 
shut the door clumsily and went into the bar. 

In the course of a few minutes he reappeared, wiping 
his lips with the back of his hand, with an air of quiet 
satisfaction that somehow impressed Mr, Huxter as 
assumed. He stood looking about him for some mo- 
ments, and then Mr. Huxter saw him walk in an oddly 
furtive manner towards the gates of the yard, upon 
which the parlor window opened. The stranger, after 
some hesitation, leant against one of the gate-posts, 
produced a short clay pipe, and prepared to fill it. His 
fingers trembled while doing so. He lit it clumsily, and, 
folding his arms, began to smoke in a languid attitude, 
an attitude which his occasional quick glances up the 
yard altogether belied. 

All this Mr. Huxter saw over the canisters of the 
tobacco window, and -the singularity of the man’s be- 
havior prompted him to maintain his observation. 

Presently the stranger stood up abruptly and put his 
pipe in his pocket. Then he vanished into the yard. 
Forthwith Mr. Huxter, conceiving he was witness of 
some petty larceny, leapt round his counter and ran 
out into the road to intercept the thief. As he did so, 
Mr. Marvel reappeared, his hat askew, a big bundle 
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in a blue tablecloth in one hand, and three books tied 
together — as it proved afterwards with the vicar’s 
braces — in the other. Directly he saw Huxter he gave 
a sort of gasp, and turning sharply to the left began to 
run. “Stop thief !’’ cried Huxter, and set off after him. 

Mr. Huxter’s sensations were vivid but brief. He 
saw the man just before him, and sprinting briskly 
for the church corner and the down road. He saw 
the village flags and festivities beyond, and only a face 
or two turned toward him. He bawled, “Stop thief” 
again, and set off gallantly. He had hardly gone ten 
strides before his shin was caught in some mysterious 
fashion, and he was no longer running but flying with 
incredible velocity through the air. He saw the ground 
suddenly close to his head. The world seemed to splash 
into a million whirling specks of light, and “subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more.” 

CHAPTER XI 

In the “Coach and Horses’* 

N OW, in order to understand clearly what had 
happened in the inn, it is necessary to go back 
to the moment when Mr. Marvel first came into 
view of Mr. Huxter’s window. 

At that precise moment Mr. Cuss and Mr. Bunting 
were in the parlor. They were seriously investigating 
the strange occurrences of the morning, and were, with 
Mr. Hall’s permission, making a thorough examination 
of the Invisible Man’s belongings. Jaffers had partially- 
recovered from his fall and had gone home in the 
charge of his sympathetic friends. The stranger’s scat- 
tered garments had been removed by Mrs. Hall, and the 
room tidied up. And on the table under the window, 
where the stranger had been wont to work. Cuss had 
hit almost at once on three big books in manuscript 
labeled “Diary.” 

“Diary!” said Cuss, putting the three books on the 
table. “Now, at any rate, we shall learn something.” 
The vicar stood with his hands on the table. 

“Diary,” repeated Cuss, sitting down, putting two 
volumes to support the third, and opening it. “H’m — 
no name on the fly leaf. Bother! . . . Cipher. And 
figures.” 

The vicar came around to look over his shoulder. 
Cuss turned the pages over with a face suddenly dis- 
appointed. “Fm — dear me! It’s all cipher. Bunting.” 
“There are no diagrams ?” asked Mr. Bunting. “No 

illustrations throwing light ” 

“See for yourself,” said Mr. Cuss. “Some of it’s 
mathematical, and some of it’s Russian or some such 
language (to judge by the letters), and some of it’s 

Greek. Now the Greek I thought you ” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bunting, taking out and wip- 
ing his spectacles, and feeling suddenly very uncom- 
fortable — for he had no Greek left in his mind worth 
talking about. “Yes — the Greek, of course, may fur- 
nish a clue.” 

“I’ll find you a place.” 

“I’d rather glance through the volumes first,” said 
Mr. Bunting, still wiping. “A general impression first. 
Cuss, and then, you know, we can go looking for clues.” 
He coughed, put on his glasses, arranged them fas- 


tidiously% coughed again, and wished something would 
happen to avert the seemingly inevitable exposure. Then 
he took the volume Cuss handed him in a leisurely- 
manner. And then something did happen. 

The door opened suddenly. 

Both men started violently, looked round, and were 
relieved to see a sporadically rosy face beneath a furry 
silk hat. “Tap?” asked the face, and stood staring. 

“No,” said both gentlemen at once. 

“Over the other side, my man,” said Mr. Bunting. 
“And please shut that door,” said Mr. Cuss irritably. 

“All right,” said the intruder, as it seemed in a low 
voice, curiously different from the huskiness of its first 
inquiry. “Right you are,” said the intruder in the 
former voice. “Stand clear,” and he vanished and 
closed the door. 

“A sailor, I should judge,” said Mr. Bunting. 
“Amusing fellows they are. Stand clear, indeed. A 
nautical term, referring to his getting back out of the 
room, I suppose.” 

“I dare say so,” said Cuss. “My nerves are all loose 
to-day-. It quite made me jump — the door opening 
like that.” 

Mr. Bunting smiled as if he had not jumped. “And 
now,” he said with a sigh, “these books.” 

“One minute,” said Cuss, and went and locked the 
door. “Now I think we are safe from interruption.” 

Some one sniffed as he did so. 

“One thing is indisputable,” said Bunting, drawing 
up a chair next to that of Cuss. “There certainly have 
been very strange things happen in Iping during the 
last few days — very strange. I cannot, of course, be- 
lieve in this absurd invisibility story ” 

“It’s incredible,” said Cuss, “incredible. But the 
fact remains that I saw — I certainly saw right down 
his sleeve ” 

“But did you — are you sure . . . Suppose a mirror 
for instance. . . . Hallucinations are so easily pro- 
duced. I don’t know if you have ever seen a really 
good conjurer ” 

“I won’t argue again,” said Cuss. “We’ve thrashed 
that out. Bunting. And just now there’s these books 
. . . Ah! here’s some of what I take to be Greek! 
Greek letters certainly.” 

He pointed to the middle of the page. Mr. Bunting 
flushed slightly, and brought his face nearer, apparently- 
finding some difficulty with his glasses. The little man’s 
Greek was of the flimsiest, and he firmly believed that 
every one outside the Church credited him with a knowl- 
edge of Greek and Hebrew originals. And now — 
Should he confess? Should he vamp? Suddenly he 
became aware of a strange feeling at the nape of his 
neck. He tried to move his head, and encountered an 
immovable resistance. 

The feeling was a curious pressure — ^the grip of a 
heavy, firm hand, and it bore his chin irresistibly to the 
table. “Don’t move, little men,” whispered a voice, 
“or I’ll brain you both !” 

He looked into the face of Cuss, close to his own, and 
saw a horrified reflection of his own sickly astonish- 
ment. 

“I’m sorry to handle you roughly,” said the Voice, 
“but it’s unavoidable.” 
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“Since when did you learn to pry into an investiga- 
tor’s private memoranda?” continued the Voice; two 
chins struck the table simultaneously, and two sets of 
teeth rattled. 

“Since when did you learn to invade the private 
rooms of a man in misfortune ?” and the concussion was 
repeated. 

“Where have they put my clothes ? 

“Listen,” said the Voice. “The windows are fas- 
tened, and I’ve taken the key out of the door. 1 am 
a fairly strong man, and I have the poker handy — be- 
sides being invisible. There’s not the slightest doubt 
that I could kill you both and get away quite easily if 
I wanted to — do you understand? Very well. If 
I let you go, will you promise not to try any nonsense, 
and do what I tell you ?” 

The vicar and the doctor looked at one another, and 
the doctor pulled a face. “Yes,” said Mr. Bunting, 
and the doctor repeated it. Then the pressure on the 
necks relaxed, and the doctor and vicar sat up, both 
very red in the face, and wriggling their heads. 

“Please keep sitting where you are,” said the Invis- 
ible Man. “Here’s the poker, you see. 

“When I came into this room,” continued the Invis- 
ible Man, after presenting the poker to the tip of the 
nose of each of his visitors, “I did not expect to find 
it occupied; and I expected to find, in addition to my 
books of memoranda, an outfit of clothing. Where is 
it? No — don’t rise. I can see it’s gone. Now just 
at present, though the days are quite warm enough 
for an invisible man to run about stark — the evenings 
are chilly. I want clothing — and other accomodation. 
And I must also have those three books.” 

CHAPTER XII 

The Invisible Man Loses His Temper 

I T is unavoidable that at this point the narrative 
should break off again, for a certain very painful 
reason that will presently be apparent. And while 
these things were going on in the parlor, and while 
Mr. Huxter was watching Mr. Marvel smoking his 
pipe against the gate, not a dozen yards away were Mr. 
Hall and Teddy Henfrey discussing in a state of cloudy 
puzzlement the one Iping topic. 

Suddenly there came a violent thud against the door 
of the parlor, a sharp cry, and then — silence. 

“Hid-lo !” said Teddy Henfrey. 

“Hul-fo.'” from the tap. 

Mr. Hall took things in slowly but surely. “That’s 
ain’t right,” he said, and came round from behind the 
bar towards the parlor door. 

He and Teddy approached the door together, with 
intent faces. Their eyes considered. “Summat wrong,” 
said Hall, and Henfrey nodded agreement. Whiffs of 
an unpleasant chemical odor met them, and there was 
a muffled sound of conversation, very rapid and sub- 
dued. 

“You all raight thur?” asked Hall, rapping. 

The muttered conversation ceased abruptly, for a 
moment silence, then the conversation was resumed in 
hissing whispers, then a sharp cry of “No! no you 
don’t 1” There came a sudden struggle. Silence again. 


“What the doocel” exclaimed Henfrey sotto voce. 

“You — all — raight — thur?” asked Mr. Hall sharply 
again. 

The vicar’s voice answered with a curioUs jerking 
intonation. “Quite ri-ight. Please don’t — interrupt.” 

“Odd I” said Mr. Henfrey. 

“Odd !” said Mr. Hall. 

“Says, ‘Don’t interrupt,’ ” said Henfrey, 

“I heerd’n,” said Hall. 

“And a sniff,” said Henfrey. 

They remained listening. The conversation was 
rapid and subdued. “I can’t,” said Mr. Bunting, his 
voice rising ; “I tell you, sir, I will not.” 

“What was that?” asked Henfrey. 

“Says he w'’ nart,” said Hall. “Warn’t speakin’ to 
us, wuz he?” 

“Disgraceful !” said Mr. Bunting within. 

“ ‘Disgraceful,’ ” said Mr. Henfrey. “I heard it 
— distinct.” 

“Who’s that speaking now?” asked Henfrey. 

“Mr. Cuss, I s’pose,” said Hall. “Can you hear — 
anything?” 

Silence. The sounds within indistinct and per- 
plexing. 

“Sounds like’ throwing the tablecloth about,” said 
Hall. 

Mrs. Hall appeared behind the bar. Hall made ges- 
tures of silence and invitation. This roused Airs. 
Hall’s wifely opposition. 

“What yer listenin’ there for. Hall?” she asked. 
“Ain’t you nothin’ better to do — busy day like this?” 

Hall tried to convey everything by grimaces and 
dumb show, but Mrs. Hall was obdurate. She raised 
her voice. So Hall and Henfrey, rather crestfallen, 
tiptoed hack to the bar gesticulating, to explain to her. 

At first she refused to see anything in what they had 
heard at all. Then she insisted on Hall keeping silence, 
while Henfrey told her his story. She was inclined to 
think the whole business nonsense — perhaps they were 
just moving the furniture about. 

“I heerd’n say ‘disgraceful’; that I did,” said Hall. 

“I heard that. Mis’ Hall,” said Henfrey. 

“Like as not,” began Airs. Hall. 

“Hsh!’ said Air. Teddy Henfrey. “Didn’t I hear 
the window?” 

“What window?” asked Airs. Hall. 

“Parlor window,” said Henfrey. 

Every one stood listening intently. Mrs. Hall’s eyes, 
directed straight before her, saw, without seeing, the 
brilliant oblong of the inn door, the road, white and 
vivid, and Huxter’s door opened, and Huxter appeared, 
eyes staring with excitement, arms gesticulating. 

“Yap!” cried Huxter. “Stop thief!” and he ran 
obliquely across the oblong towards the yard gates and 
vanished. 

Simultaneously came a tumult from the parlor, and 
a sound of windows being closed. 

Hall, Henfrey, and the human contents of the tap 
rushed out at once pell-mell into the street. They saw 
some one whisk round the corner towards the down 
road, and Mr. Huxter executing a complicated leap in 
the air that ended on his face and shoulder, Down the 
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street people were standing astonished or running 
towards them, 

Mr. Huxter was stunned. Henfrey stopped to dis- 
cover this, but Hall and the two laborers from the 
tap rushed at once to the corner, shouting incoherent 
things, and saw Mr. Marvel vanishing by the corner of 
the church wall. They appear to have jumped to the 
impossible conclusion that this was the Invisible Man 
suddenly become visible, and set off at once along the 
lane of pursuit. But Hall had hardly run a dozen yards 
before he gave a loud shout of astonishment and went 
flying headlong sideways, clutching one of the laborers 
and bringing him to the ground. He had been charged 
just as one charges a man at football. The second 
laborer came round in a circle, stared, and conceiving 
that Hall had tumbled over of his own accord, turned 
to resume the pursuit, only to be tripped by the ankle 
just as Huxter had been. Then as the first laborer 
struggled to his feet he was knocked sideways by a 
blow that might have felled an ox. 

As he went down, the rush from the direction of thej 
village green came round the comer. The first to ap- 
pear was the proprietor of the cocoanut-shy, a burly 
man in a blue jersey. He was astonished to see the 
lane empty save for three men sprawling absurdly on 
the ground. And then something happened to his rear- 
most foot, and he went headlong and rolled sideways 
just in time to snare the feet of his brother and partner, 
following headlong. The two were then kicked, knelt 
on, fallen over, and cursed by quite a number of over- 
hasty people. 

N OW, when Hall and Henfrey and the laborers ran 
out of the house, Mrs. Hall, who had been dis- 
ciplined by years of experience, remained in the bar 
next the till. And suddenly the parlor door was 
opened.yand Mr. Cuss appeared, and, without glancing 
at her, rushed at once down the steps towards the cor- 
ner. “Hold him!” he cried, “don’t let him drop that 
parcel ! You can see him so long as he holds the parcel.” 

He knew nothing of the existence of Marvel ; for the 
Invisible Man had handed over the books and bundle 
in the yard. The face of Mr. Cuss was angry and 
resolute, but his costume was defective — a sort of limp, 
white kilt that could only have passed muster in Greece. 
“Hold him!” he bawled. “He’s got my trousers! — and 
every stitch of the vicar’s clothes !” 

“ ’Tend to him in a minute !” he cried to Henfrey as 
he passed the prostrate Huxter, and coming round the 
corner to join the tumult was promptly knocked off his 
feet into an indecorous sprawl. Somebody in full flight 
trod heavily on his finger. He yelled, struggled to re- 
gain his feet, was knocked against and thrown on all 
fours again, and became aware that he was involved 
not in a capture but in a rout. Every one was running 
back to the village. He rose again, and was hit severely 
behind the ear. He staggered, and set off back to the 
“Coach and Horses” forthwith, leaping over the de- 
serted Huxter, who was now sitting up, on his way. 

Behind him, as he was half-way up the inn steps, he 
heard a sudden yell of rage, rising sharply out of the 
confusion of cries, and a sounding smack in some one’s 
face. He recognized the voice as that of the Invisible 


Man, and the note was that of a man suddenly infuri- 
ated by a painful blow. 

In another moment Mr. Cuss was back in the parlor. 

“He’s coming back. Bunting!” he said, rushing in. 
“Save yourself !” 

Mr, Bunting was standing in the window, engaged 
in an attempt to clothe himself in the hearthrug and a 
IVest Survey Gazette. 

“Who’s coming?” he said, so startled that his cos- 
tume narrowly escaped disintegration. 

“Invisible Man!” said Cuss, and rushed to the win- 
dow. “We’d better clear out from here. He’s fighting 
mad! Mad!” 

In another moment he was out in the yard. 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Bunting, hesitating be- 
tween two horrible alternatives. He heard a frightful 
struggle in the passage of the inn, and his decision was 
made. He clambered out of the window, adjusted his 
costume hastily, and fled up the village as fast as his fat 
little legs would carry him. 

From the moment when the Invisible Man screamed 
with rage and Mr, Bunting made his memorable flight 
up the village, it became impossible to give a consecutive 
account of affairs in Iping. Possibly the Invisible 
Man’s original intention was simply to cover Marvel’s 
retreat with the clothes and books. But his temper, at 
no time very good, seems to have gone completely at 
some chance blow, and forthwith he set to smiting and 
overthrowing for the mere satisfaction of hurting. 

You must figure the street full of running figures, of 
doors slamming, and fights for hiding-places. You must 
figure the tumult suddenly striking on the unstable 
equilibrium of old Fletcher’s plank and two chairs — 
with cataclysmal results. You must figure an appalled 
couple caught dismally in a swing. And then the whole 
tumultuous rush has passed, and the Iping street, with 
its gauds and flags, is deserted, save for the still raging 
unseen, and littered with cocoa-nuts, overthrown canvas 
screens, and the scattered stock-in-trade of a sweetstuff 
stall. Everywhere there is a sound of closing shutters 
and shooting bolts, and the only visible humanity is an 
occasional flitting eye under a raised eyebrow in the 
corner of a window-pane. 

The Invisible* Man amused himself for a little while 
by breaking all the windows in the “Coach and Horses,” 
and then he thrust a street lamp through the parlor win- 
dow of Mrs. Grogram. He it must have been who cut 
the telegraph wire to Adderdean just beyond Higgins’s 
cottage on the Adderdean Road. And after that, as his 
peculiar qualities allowed, he passed out of human per- 
ceptions altogether, and he was neither heard, seen, 
nor felt in Iping any more. He vanished absolutely. 

But it was the best part of two hours before any 
human being ventured out again into the desolation of 
Iping Street. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Mr. Marvel Discusses His Resignation 

W HEN the dusk was gathering, and Iping was 
just beginning to peep timorously forth again 
upon the shattered wreckage of its Bank Holi- 
day, a short, thickset man in a shabby silk hat was 
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marching painfully through the twilight behind the 
beechwoods on the road to Bramblehurst. He carried 
three books, bound together by some sort of ornamental 
elastic ligature, and a bundle wrapped in a blue table- 
cloth. His rubicund face expressed consternation and 
fatigue, he appeared to be in a spasmodic sort of hurry. 
He was accompanied by a Voice other than his own, 
and ever and again he winced under the touch of un- 
seen hands. 

“If you give me the slip again,” said the Voice; “if 
you attempt to give me the slip again' ” 

“Lord !” said Mr. Marvel. “That shoulder’s a mass 
of bruises as it is.” 

“On my honor,” said the Voice, “I will kill you.” 

“I didn’t try to give you the slip,” said Marvel, in a 
voice that was not far remote from tears. “I swear I 
didn’t. I didn’t know the blessed turning, that was all ! 
How the devil was I to know the blessed turning? 
As is it, I've been knocked about ” 

“You’ll get knocked about a great deal more if you 
don’t mind,” said the Voice, and Mr. Marvel abruptly 
became silent. He blew out his cheeks, and his eyes 
were eloquent of despair. 

“It’s bad enough to let these floundering yokels ex- 
plode my little secret, without your cutting off with my 
books. It’s lucky for some of them they cut and ran 
when they did! Here am I . . . No one knew I was 
invisible I And now what am I to do ?” 

“What am I to do?” asked Marvel, sotto voce. 

“It’s all about. It will be in the papers ! Everybody 
will be looking for me. Every one on their guard ” 

The Voice broke off into vivid curses and ceased. 
The despair of Mr. Marvel’s face deepened, and his 
pace slackened. 

“Go on,” said the Voice. 

Mr. Marvel’s face assumed a grayish tint between the 
ruddier patches. 

“Don’t drop those books, stupid!” said the Voice 
sharply. 

“The fact is,” said the Voice, “I shall have to make 
use of you. , . . You’re a poor tool, but I must.” 

“I’m a miserable tool,” said Marvel. 

“You are,” said the Voice. 

“I’m the worst possible tool you could have,” said 
Marvel. 

“I’m not strong,” he said, after a discouraging silence. 

“I’m not over strong,” he repeated. 

“No?” 

“And my heart’s weak. That little business — I pulled 
it through, of course. But, bless you ! I could have 
dropped.” 

“Well?” 

“I haven’t the nerve and strength for the sort of 
thing you want ” 

“I’ll stimulate you.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t. I wouldn’t like to mess up 
your plans, you know. But I might. Out of sheer 
funk and misery ” 

“You’d better not,” said the Voice, with quiet em- 
phasis. 

“I wish I was dead,” said Marvel. 

“It ain’t justice,” he said. “You must admit . . . 
It seems to me I’ve a perfect right ” 


“Get on,” said the Voice. 

Mr. Marvel mended his pace, and for a time they 
went in silence again. 

“It’s devilish hard,” said Mr. Marvel. 

This was quite ineffectual. He tried another tack. 

“What do I make by it?” he began, again in a tone 
of unendurable wrong. 

“Oh! shut up.'” said the Voice, with sudden amazing 
vigor. “I’ll see to you all right. You do what you’re 
told. You’ll do it all right. You’re a fool and all that, 
but you’ll do ” 

“I tell you, sir. I’m not the man for it. Respectfully 
— but it is so ” 

“If you don’t shut up I shall twist your wrist again,” 
said the Invisible Man. “I want to think.” 

Presently two oblongs of yellow light appeared 
through the trees, and the square tower of a church 
loomed through the gloaming. “I shall keep my hand 
on your shoulder,” said the Voice, “all through this 
village. Go straight through and try no foolery. It 
will be the worse for you if you do.” 

“I know that,” sighed Mr. Marvel, “I know all that.” 

The unhappy-looking figure in the obsolete silk hat 
passed up the street of the little village with his bur- 
dens, and vanished into the gathering darkness beyond 
the lights of the windows. 

CHAPTER XIV 
At Port Stowe 

T en o’clock the next morning found Mr. Marvel, 
unshaven, dirty, and travel-stained, sitting with 
his hands deep in his pockets, looking very weary, 
nervous, and uncomfortable, and inflating his cheeks at 
frequent intervals, on the bench outside a little inn on 
the outskirts of Port Stowe. Beside 'him were the 
books, but now they were tied with string. The bundle 
had been abandoned in the pinewoods beyond Bramble- 
hurst, in accordance with a change in the plans of the 
Invisible Man. Mr. Marvel sat on the bench, and al- 
though no one took the slightest notice of him, his 
agitation remained at fever heat. His hands would go 
ever and again to his various pockets with a curious 
nervous fumbling. 

When he had been sitting for the best part of an 
hour, however, an elderly mariner, carrying a news- 
paper, came out of the inn and sat down beside him. 
“Pleasant day,” said the mariner. 

Mr. Marvel glanced about him with something very 
like terror. “Very,” he said. 

“Just seasonable weather for the time of year,” said 
the mariner, taking no denial. 

“Quite,” said Mr. Marvel. 

The mariner produced a toothpick, and (saving his 
regard) was engrossed thereby for some minutes. His 
eyes meanwhile were at liberty to examine Mr. Mar- 
vel’s (lusty figure and the books beside him. As he 
had approached Mr. Marvel he had heard a sound like 
the dropping of coins into a pocket. He was struck 
by the contrast of Mr. Marvel’s appearance with this 
suggestion of opulence. Thence his mind wandered 
back again to a topic that had taken a curiously firm 
hold of his imagination. 
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“Books ?” he said suddenly, noisily finishing with the 
toothpick. 

Mr. Marvel started and looked at them. “Oh, yes,” 
he said. “Yes, they’re books.” 

“There’s some ex-traordinary things in books,” said 
the mariner. 

“I believe you,” said Mr. Marvel. 

“And some extra-ordinary things out of ’em,” said 
the mariner. 

“True, likewise,” said Mr. Marvel. He eyed his in- 
terlocutor, and then glanced about him. 

“There’s s^me extra-ordinary things in newspapers, 
for example,” said the mariner. 

“There are.” 

“In this newspaper,” said the mariner. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Marvel. 

“There’s a story,” said the mariner, fixing Mr. Mar- 
vel with an eye that was firm and deliberate ; “there’s 
a story about an Invisible Man, for instance.” 

Mr. Marvel pulled his mouth askew and scratched his 
cheek and felt his ears glowing. “What will they be 
writing next ?” he asked faintly. “Ostria or America?” 

“Neither,” said the mariner. “Here.” 

“Lord I” said Mr. Marvel, staring. 

“When I say here,” said the mariner to Mr. Marvel’s 
intense relief, “I don’t, of course, mean here in this 
place, I mean hereabouts.” 

“An Invisible Man!” said Mr. Marvel. “And what’s 
he been up to?” 

“Everything,” said the mariner, controlling Marvel 
with his eye, and then amplifying, “every — blessed — 
thing.” 

“I ain’t seen a paper these four days,” said Marvel. 

“Iping’s the place he started at,” said the mariner. 

“In-dccd!” said Mr. Marvel 

“He started there. And where he came from nobody 
don’t seem to know. Here it is : ‘Pe-culiar Story from 
Iping.’ And it says in this paper that the evidence is 
extraordinary strong, extraordinary.” 

“Lord !” said Mr. Marvel. 

“But then it’s a extra-ordinary story. There is a 
clergyman and a medical gent witnesses — saw ’im all 
right and proper — or leastways, didn’t see him. He 
was staying, it says, at the ‘Coach an’ Horses,’ and no 
one don’t seem to have been aware of his misfortune, 
it says, aware of his misfortune, until in an Altercation 
in the inn, it says, his bandages on his head was torn 
ofif. It was then ob-served that his head was invisible. 
Attempts were At Once made to secure him, but, cast- 
ing off his garments, it says, he succeeded in escaping, 
but not until after a desperate struggle, in which he 
had inflicted serious injuries, it says, on our worthy 
and able constable, Mr. J. A. Jaffers. Pretty straight 
story, eh ? Names and everything.” 

“Lord !” said Mr. Marvel, looking nervously about 
him, trying to count the money in his pockets by his 
unaided sense of touch, and full of a strange and novel 
idea. “It sounds most astonishing.” 

“Don’t it? Extra-ordinary, I call it. Never heard 
tell of Invisible Men before, I haven’t, but nowadays 
one hears such a lot of extra-ordinary things — that 
it’s ” 


“That all he did?” asked Marvel, trying to seem 
at his ease. 

“It’s enough, ain’t it?” said the mariner. 

“Didn’t go back by any chance?” asked Marvel. 
“Just escaped, and that’s all, eh?” 

“All !” said the mariner. “Why ! — ain’t it enough ?” 
“Quite enough,” said Marvel. 

“I should think it was enough,” said the mariner. 
“I should think it was enough.” 

“He didn’t have any pals — it don’t say he had any 
pals, does it?” asked Mr. Marvel, anxious. 

“Ain’t one of a sort enough for you?” asked the 
mariner. “No, thank heaven, as one might say, he 
didn't.” 

t 

H e nodded his head slowly. “It makes me regular 
uncomfortable, the bare thought of that chap 

running about the country ! He is at present at 

large, and from certain evidence, it is supposed that he 
has — taken — took, I suppose they mean — the road to 
Port Stowe. You see we’re right m it! None of your 
American wonders this time. And just think of the 
things he might do ! Where’d you be if he took a 
drop over and above, and had a fancy to go for you? 
Suppose he wants to rob — who can prevent him? He 
can trespass, he can burgle, he can walk through a 
cordon of policemen as easy as me or you could give the 
slip to a blind man! Easier! For these here blind 
chaps hear uncommon sharp. I’m told. And wherever 

there was liquor he fancied ” 

“He’s got a tremenjous advantage, certainly,” said 
Mr. Marvel. “And — well . . .” 

“You’re right,” said the mariner; “he has.” 

All this time Mr. Marvel had been glancing about 
him intently, listening for faint footfalls, trying to 
detect imperceptible movements. He seemed on the 
point of some great resolution; he coughed behind his 
hand. 

He looked about him again — listened — bent towards 
the mariner, and lowered his voice. 

“The fact of it is, I happen — to know just a thing 
or two about this Invisible Man. Erom private sources.” 
“Oh!” said the mariner. “You?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Marvel — “me.” 

“Indeed !” said the mariner. “And may I ask ?” 

“You’ll be astonished,” said Mr. Marvel, behind his 
hand. “It’s tremenjous.” 

“Indeed !” said the mariner. 

“The fact is,” began Mr. Marvel eagerly, in a con- 
fidential undertone. Suddenly his expression changed 
marvelously. “Ow !” he said. He rose stiffly in his 
seat; his face was eloquent of physical suffering. 
“Wow !” he said. 

“What’s up?” said the mariner, concerned. 
“Toothache,” said Mr. Marvel, and put his hand to 
his ear. He caught hold of his books. “I must be 
getting on, I think,” he said. He edged in a curious 
way along the seat away from his interlocutor. 

“But you was just a-going to tell me about this here 
Invisible Man,” protested the mariner. 

Mr. Marvel seemed to consult with himself. 

“Hoax,” said a Voice. 

“It’s a hoax,” said Mr. Marvel. 
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“But it’s in the paper,” said the mariner. 

“Hoax all the same,” said Marvel. “I know the 
chap that started the lie. There ain't no Invisible Man 
whatsoever. . . . Blimey.” 

“But how ’bout this paper? D’you mean to say ?” 

“Not a word of it,” said Mr. Marvel stoutly. 

The mariner stared, paper in hand. Mr. Marvel 
jerkily faced about. “Wait a bit,” said the mariner, 
rising and speaking slowly. “D’you mean to say ?” 

“I do,” said Mr. Marvel. 

“Then why did you let me go on and tell you all this 
blarsted stuff, then? What d’yer mean by letting a 
man make a fool of himself like that for, eh?” 

Mr. Marvel blew out his cheeks. The mariner was 
suddenly very red indeed, he clenched his hands. “I 
been talking here this ten minutes,” he said ; “and you, 
you little pot-bellied, leathery-faced son of an old boot, 
couldn’t have the elementary manners ” 

“Don’t you come bandying words with me,” said Mr. 
Marvel. 

“Bandying words ! I’ve a jolly good mind ” 

“Come up,” said a Voice, and Mr. Marvel was sud- 
denly whirled about and started marching off in a curi- 
ous, spasmodic manner. “You’d better move on,” said 
the mariner. “Who’s moving on?” said Mr. Marvel. 
He was receding obliquely with a curious, hurrying 
gait, with occasional violent jerks forward. Some way 
along the road he began a muttered monologue, pro- 
tests and recriminations. 

“Silly devil,” said the mariner, legs wide apart, arms 
akimbo, watching the receding figure. “I’ll show you, 
you silly fool, hoaxing me! It’s here in the paper!” 

Mr. Marvel retorted incoherently, and receding was 
hidden by a bend in the road ; but the mariner still stood 
magnificent in the midst of the way, until the approach 
of a butcher’s cart dislodged him. Then he turned 
himself towards Port Stowe. “Full of extra-ordinary 
fools,” he said softly to himself. “Just to take me 
down a bit — that was his silly game. . . . It’s on the 
paper !” 

And there was another extraordinary thing he was 
presently to hear that had happened quite close to him. 
And that was a vision of a “fist full of money” (no 
less) traveling without visible agency, along by the 
wall at the corner of St. Michael’s Lane. A brother 
mariner had seen this wonderful sight that very morn- 
ing. He had snatched the money forthwith, and had 
been knocked headlong, and when he had got to his feet 
the butterfly money had vanished. Our mariner was 
in the mood to believe anything, he declared, but that 
was a bit too stiff. Afterwards, however, he began to 
think things over. 

The story of the flying money was true. And all 
about that neighborhood, even from the august London 
and County Banking Company, from the tills of shops 
and inns — doors standing that sunny weather entirely 
open — money had been quietly and dexterously mak- 
ing off that day in handfuls and rouleaux, floating 
quietly along by walls and shady places, dodging quickly 
from the approaching eyes of men. And it had, though 
no man had traced it, invariably ended its mysterious 
flight in the pocket of that agitated gentleman in the 


oljsolete silk hat, sitting outside the little inn on the out- 
skirts of Port Stowe, 

It was ten days after — and indeed only when the 
Burdock story was already old — that the mariner col- 
lated these facts and began to understand how near he 
had been to the wonderful Invisible Man. 

CHAPTER XV 

The Man Who Was Running 

I N the early evening time Dr. Kemp was sitting in 
his study in the belvedere on the hill overlooking 
Burdock. It was a pleasant little room, with three 
windows — north, west, and south — and bookshelves 
crowded with books and scientific publications, and a 
broad writing-table, and, under the north window, a 
microscope, glass slips, minute instruments, some cul- 
tures, and scattered bottles of reagents. Dr. Kemp’s 
solar lamp was lit, albeit the sky was still bright with 
the sunset light, and his blinds were up because there 
was no offense of peering outsiders to require them 
pulled down. Dr. Kemp was a tall and slender young 
man, with flaxen hair and a mustache almost white, 
and the work he was upon would earn him, he hoped, 
the fellowship of the Royal Society, so highly did he 
think of it. 

And his eye, presently wandering from his work, 
caught the sunset blazing at the back of the hill that is 
over against his own. For a minute, perhaps, he sat,, 
pen in mouth, admiring the rich golden color above the 
crest, and then his attention was attracted by the little 
figure of a man, inky black, running over the hill brow 
towards him. He was a shortish little fellow, and he 
wore a high hat, and he was running so fast that his legs 
verily twinkled. 

“Another of those asses,” said Dr. Kemp. “Like 
that ass who ran into me this morning round a corner, 
with his ‘ ’Visible Man a-coming, sir I’ I can’t imagine 
what possesses people. One might think we were in 
the thirteenth century.” 

He got up, went to the window, and stared at the 
dusky hillside and the dark little figure tearing down 
it. “He seems in a confounded hurry,” said Dr. Kemp, 
“but he doesn’t seem to be getting on. If his pockets 
were full of lead, he couldn’t run heavier. 

“Spurted, sir!” said Dr. Kemp. 

In another moment the higher of the villas that had 
clambered up the hill from Burdock had occulted the 
running figure. He was visible again for a moment, 
and again and then again, three times between the three 
detached houses Jhat came next, and then the terrace 
hid him. 

“Asses !” said Dr. Kemp, swinging round on his heel 
and walking back to his writing-table. 

But those who saw the fugitive nearer, and perceived 
the abject terror on his perspiring face, being them- 
selves in the open roadway, did not share in the doc- 
tor’s contempt. By the man pounded, and as he ran 
he chinked like a well-filled purse that is tossed to and 
fro. He looked neither to the right nor left, but his 
dilated eyes stared straight down hill to where the 
lamps were being lit and the people were crowded in the 
street. And his ill-shaped mouth fell apart, and a sflairy 
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foam lay on his lips, and his breath came hoarse and 
noisy. All he passed stopped and began staring up the 
road and down, and interrogating one another with an 
inkling of discomfort for the reason of his haste. 

And then presently, far up the hill, a dog playing in 
the road yelped and ran under a gate, and as they still 
wondered, something — a wind — ^a pad, pad, pad, a 
sound like a panting breathing, rushed by. 

People screamed. People sprang off the pavement. 
It passed in shouts, it passed by instinct down the hill. 
They were shouting in the street before Marvel was 
half-way there. They were bolting into houses and 
slamming the doors behind them, with the news. He 
heard it, and made one last desperate spurt. Fear came 
striding by, rushed ahead of him, and in a moment had 
seized the town. 

“The Invisible Man is coming ! The Invisible Man!” 

CHAPTER XVI 

In the “Jolly Cricketers” 

T he "Jolly Cricketers” is just at the bottom of 
the hill, where the tram-lines begin. The bar- 
man leant his fat red arms on the counter and 
talked of horses with an anaemic cabman, while a black- 
bearded man in gray snapped up biscuit and cheese, 
drank Burton, and conversed in American with a police- 
man off duty. 

"What’s the shouting about?” said the anaemic cab- 
man, going off at a tangent, trying to see up the hill 
over the dirty yellow blind in the low window of the 
inn. Somebody ran by outside. 

“Fire, perhaps,” said the barman. 

Footsteps approached, running heavily, the door was 
pushed open violently, and Marvel, weeping and di- 
sheveled, his hat gone, the neck of his coat torn open, 
rushed in, made a convulsive turn, and attempted to 
shut the door. It was held half open by a strap. 

"Coming!” he bawled, his voice shrieking with ter- 
ror. “He’s coming. The ’Nvisible Man! After me. 
For Gawd’s sake. ’Elp ! ‘Elp ! ’Elp !” 

“Shut the doors,” said the policeman. “Who’s com- 
ing ? What’s the row ?” He went to the door, released 
the strap, and it slammed. The American closed the 
other door. 

“Lemme go inside,” said Marvel, staggering and 
weeping, but still clutching the books. “Lemme go in- 
side. Lock me in — somewhere. I tell you he’s after 
me. I give him the slip. He said he’d kill me, and he 
will.” 

"You’re safe,” said the man with the black beard. 
“The door’s shut. What’s it all about?” 

“Lemme go inside,” said Marvel, and shrieked aloud 
as a blow suddenly made the fastened door shiver, and 
was followed by a hurried rapping and a shouting out- 
side. 

“Hullo,” cried the policeman, "who’s there?” 

Mr. Marvel began to make frantic dives at panels 
that looked like doors. “He’ll kill me — ^he’s got a knife 

or something. For Gawd’s sake !” 

“Here you are,” said the barman. "Come in here.” 
And he held up the flap of the bar. 

Mr. Marvel rushed behind the bar as the summons 


outside was repeated. “Don’t open the door,” he 
screamed. "Please don’t open the door. Where shall 
I hide?” 

“This, this Invisible Man, then?” asked the man 
with the black beard with one hand behind him. “I 
guess it’s about time we saw him.” 

The window of the inn was suddenly smashed in, 
and there was a screaming and running to and fro in 
the street. The policeman had been standing on the 
settee staring out, craning to see who was at the door. 
He got down with raised eyebrows. “It’s that,” he 
said. The barman stood in front of the bar-parlor 
door, which was now locked on Mr. Marvel, stared 
at the smashed window, and came round to the two 
other men. 

Everything was suddenly quiet. “I wish I had my 
truncheon,” said the policeman, going irresolutely to 
the door. “Once we open, in he comes. There’s no 
stopping him.” 

“Don’t you be in too much hurry about that door,” 
said the anaemic cabman anxiously. 

“Draw the bolts,” said the man with the black beard, 
“and if he comes . . .” He showed a revolver in his 
hand. 

“That won’t do,” said the policeman, “that’s murder.” 

“I know what country I’m in,” said the man with the 
beard. “I’m going to let off at his legs. Draw the 
bolts.” 

“Not with that thing going off behind me,” said the 
barman, craning over the blind. 

“Very well,” said the man with the black beard, and 
stooping down, revolver ready, drew them himself. 
Barman, cabman, and policeman faced about. 

“Come in,” said the bearded man in an undertone, 
standing back and facing the unbolted doors with his 
pistol behind him. No one came in, the door remained 
closed. Five minutes afterwards, when a second cab- 
man pushed his head in cautiously, they were still wait- 
ing, and an anxious face peered out of the bar-parlor 
and supplied information. 

“Are all the doors of the house shut?” asked Marvel. 
“He’s going round — prowling round. He’s as artful 
as the devil.” 

“Good Lord !” said the burly barman. “There’s the 

back ! Just watch them doors ! I say !” He looked 

about him helplessly. The bar-parlor door slammed 
and they heard the key turn. “There’s the yard door 
and the private door. The yard door ” 

He rushed out of the bar. 

In a minute he reappeared with a ca^rving knife in his 
hand. “The yard door was open,” he said, and his fat 
underlip dropped. 

“He may be in the house now,” said the first cab- 
man. 

“He’s not in the kitchen,” said the barman. “There’s 
two women there, and I’ve stabbed every inch of it with 
this little beef sheer. And they don’t think he’s come 
in. They have noticed ” 

“Have you fastened it ?” asked the first cabman. 

“I’m out o’ frocks,” said the barman. 

The man with the beard replaced his revolver. And 
even as he did so the flap of the bar was shut down 
and the bolt clicked, and then with a tremendous thud 
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the catch of the door snapped and the bar-parlor door 
burst open. They heard Marvel squeal like a caught 
levert, and forthwith they were clambering over the 
bar to his rescue. The bearded man’s revolver cracked, 
and the looking-glass at the back of the parlor starred 
and came smashing and tinkling down. 

As the barman entered the room, he saw Marvel 
curiously crumpled up and struggling against the door 
that led to the yard and kitchen. The door flew open 
while the barman hesitated, and Marvel was lugged into 
the kitchen. There was a scream and a clatter of 
pans. Marvel, head down, and lugging back obstinately, 
was forced to the kitchen door, and the bolts were 
drawn. 

The policeman, who had been trying to pass the bar- 
man, rushed in, followed by one of the cabmen, gripped 
the wrist of the invisible hand that collared Marvel, was 
hit in the face and went reeling back. The door opened, 
and Marvel made a frantic effort to obtain a lodgment 
behind it. Then the cabman clutched something. 

“I got him,” said the cabman. 

The barman’s red hands came clawing at the unseen. 

‘‘Here he is!” said the barman. 

Mr. Marvel, released, suddenly dropped to the 
ground, and made an attempt to crawl behind the legs 
of the fighting men. The struggle blundered round 
the edge of the door. The voice of the Invisible Man 
was heard for the first time, yelling out sharply as the 
policeman trod on his foot. Then he cried out pas- 
sionately, and his fists flew round like flails. The cab- 
man suddenly whooped and doubled up, kicked under 
the diaphragm. The doors into the bar-parlor from the 
kitchen slammed and covered Mr. Marvel’s retreat. 
The men in the kitchen found themselves clutching at 
and struggling with empty air. 

“Where’s he gone?” cried the man with the beard. 
“Out?” 

“This way,” said the policeman, stepping Into the 
yard and stopping. 

A piece of tile whizzed by his head, and smashed 
among the crockery on the kitchen table. 

“I’ll show him,” shouted the man with the black 
beard, and suddenly a steel barrel shone over the police- 
man’s shoulder, and five bullets had followed one an- 
other into the twilight whence the missile had come. 
As he fired, the man with the beard moved his hand in 
a horizontal curve, so that his shots radiated out into 
the narrow yard like spokes from a wheel. 

A silence followed. “Five cartridges,” said the man 
with the black beard. “That’s best of all. Four aces 
and the joker. Get a lantern, some one, and come and 
feel about for his body.” 

CHAPTER XVH 

Dr. Kemp’s Visitor 

D r. KEMP had continued writing in his study 
until the shots aroused him. Crack, crack, 
crack, they came one after the other. 

“Hullo!” said Dr. Kemp, putting his pen into his 
mouth again and listening. “Who’s letting off revolvers 
in Burdock ? What are the asses at now ?” 

He went to the south window, threw it up, and lean- 


ing out stared down on the network of windows, beaded 
gas-lamps and shops with black interstices of roof and 
yard that made up the town at night. “Looks like a 
crowd down the hill,” he said, “by ‘The Cricketers,’ ” 
md remained watching. Thence his eyes wandered 
over the town to far away, where the ships’ lights shone 
and the pier glowed — a little illuminated, faceted pavil- 
ion like a gem of yellow light. The moon in its first 
quarter hung over the westward hill, and the stars were 
clear and almost tropically bright. 

After five minutes, during which his mind had 
traveled into a remote speculation of social conditions 
of the future, and lost itself at last over the time di- 
mension, Dr. Kemp roused himself with a sigh, pulled 
down the window again, and returned to his writing- 
desk. 

It must have been about an hour after this that the 
front door-bell rang. He had been writing slackly, 
and with intervals of abstraction, since the shots. He 
sat listening. He heard the servant answer the door, 
and waited for her feet on the staircase, but she did not 
come. “Wonder what that was?” said Dr. Kemp. 

He tried to resume his work, failed, got up, went 
downstairs from his study to the landing, rang, and 
called over the balustrade to the housemaid, as she 
appeared in the hall below. “Was that a letter?” he 
asked. 

“Only a runaway ring, sir,” she answered. 

“I’m restless to-night,” he said to himself. He went 
back to his study, and this time attacked his work 
resolutely. 

In a little while he was hard at work again, and the 
only sounds in the room were the ticking of the clock 
and the subdued shrillness of his quill, hurrying in the 
very center of the circle of light his lampshade threw 
on his table. 

It was two o’clock before Dr. Kemp had finished his 
work for the night. He rose, yawned, and went up- 
stairs to bed. He had already removed his coat and 
vest, when he noticed that he was thirsty. He took a 
candle and went down to the dining-room in search of 
a siphon and whisky. 

Dr. Kemp’s scientific pursuits had made him a very 
observant man, and as he recrossed the hall he noticed 
a dark spot on the linoleum near the mat at the foot of 
the stairs. He went on upstairs, and then it suddenly 
occurred to him to ask himself what the spot on the 
linoleum might be. Apparently some sub-conscious 
element was at work. At any rate, he turned with his 
burden, went back to the hall, put down the siphon and 
whisky, and, bending down, touched the spot. With- 
out any great surprise, he found it had the stickiness 
and color of drying blood. 

He took up his burden again, and returned upstairs 
looking about him and trying to account for the blood 
spot. On the landing he saw something, and stopped 
astonished. The door-handle of his room was blood- 
stained. 

He looked at his own Rand. It was quite clean, and 
then he remembered that the door of his room had 
been open when he came down from his study, arid that 
consequently he had not touched the handle at all. He 
w.ent straight into his own room, his face quite calm — 
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perhaps a trifle more resolute than usual. His glance, 
wandering inquisitively, fell on the bed. On the counter- 
pane was a mess of blood, and the sheet had been torn. 
He had not noticed this when he had entered the room 
before, because then he had walked straight to the 
dressing-table. On the farther side the bed-clothes were 
depressed as if some one had recently been sitting 
there. 

Then he had an odd impression that he had heard a 
low voice say, “Good heavens ! — Kemp !” But Dr. 
Kemp was no believer in voices. 

He stood staring at the tumbled sheets. Was that 
really a voite? He looked about again, but noticed 
nothing further than the disordered and blood-stained 
bed. Then he distinctly heard a movement across the 
room, near the washhand-stand. All men, however 
highly educated, retain some superstitious inklings. The 
feeling, that is called “eerie,” came upon him. He closed 
the door of the room, came forward to the dressing- 
table, and put down his burden. Suddenly, with a start, 
he perceived a coiled and blood-stained bandage of linen 
rag hanging in mid-air, between him and the washhand- 
stand. 

He stared at this in amazement. It was an empty 
bandage — a bandage properly tied, but quite empty. 
He would have advanced to grasp it, but a touch ar- 
rested him and a voice speaking quite close to him. 

“Kemp !” said the Voice. 

“Eh ?” said Kemp, with his mouth open. 

“Keep your nerve,” said the Voice. “I’m an Invisible 
Man.” 

Kemp made no answer for a space, simply stared at 
the bandage. “Invisible Man?” he said. 

“I am an Invisible Man,” repeated the Voice. 

The story he had been active to ridicule only that 
morning rushed through Kemp’s brain. He does not 
appear to have been either very much frightened or 
very greatly surprised at the moment. Realization 
came later. 

“I thought it was all a lie,” he said. The thought 
uppermost in his mind was the reiterated arguments of 
the morning. “Have you a bandage on?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the Invisible Man. 

“Oh !” said Kemp, and then roused himself. “I say !” 
he said. “But this is nonsense. It’s some trick.” He 
stepped forward suddenly and his hand extended to- 
wards the bandage met invisible fingers. 

E recoiled at the touch, and his color changed. 
“Keep steady, Kemp, for God’s sake ! I want 
help badly. Stop !” 

The hand gripped his arm. He struck at it. “Kemp !” 
cried the Voice. “Kemp, keep steady!” and the grip 
tightened. 

A frantic desire to free himself took possession of 
Kemp. The hand of the bandaged arm gripped his 
shoulder, and he was suddenly tripped and flung back- 
wards upon the bed. He opened his mouth to shout, 
and the corner of the sheet was thrust between his 
teeth. The Invisible Man had him down grimly, but 
his arms were free, and he struck and tried to kick 
savagely. 

“Listen to reason, will you ?” said the Invisible Man, 


sticking to him in spite of a pounding in the ribs. “By 
heaven, you’ll madden me in a minute ! 

“Lie still, you fool !” bawled the Invisible Man in 
Kemp’s ear. 

Kemp struggled for another moment, and then lay 
still. 

“If you shout. I’ll smash your face,” said the In- 
visible Man, relieving his mouth. “I’m an Invisible 
Man. It is no foolishness and no magic. I am really 
an Invisible Man. And I want your help. I don’t 
want to hurt you, but if you behave like a frantic rustic 
I must. Don’t you remember me, Kemp? Griffin, of 
University College.” 

“Let me get up,” said Kemp. “I’ll stop where I am. 
And let me sit quiet for a minute.” 

He sat up and felt his neck. 

“I am Griffin, of University College, and I have made 
myself invisible. I am just an ordinary man — a man 
you have known — made invisible.” 

“Griffin?” said Kemp. 

“Griffin,” answered the Voice. “A younger student 
than you were, almost an albino, six feet high, and 
broad — with a pink and white face and red eyes, who 
won the medal for chemistry.” 

“I’m confused,” said Kemp. “My brain is rioting. 
What has this to do with Griffin ?” 

“I am Griffin.’ ’ 

Kemp thought. “It’s horrible,” he said. “But what 
deviltry must happen to make a man invisible?” 

“It’s no deviltry. It’s a process, sane and intelligible 
enough ” 

“It’s horrible 1” sad Kemp. “How on earth ?” 

“It’s horrible enough. But I’m wounded and in pain, 
and tired . . . Great God I Kemp, you are a man. 
Take it steady. Give me some food and drink, and 
let me sit down here.” 

Kemp stared at the bandage as it moved across the 
room, then saw a basket chair dragged along the floor 
and come to rest near the bed. It creaked, and the seat 
was depressed a quarter of an inch or so. He rubbed 
his eyes and felt his neck again. “This beats ghosts,” 
he said, and laughed stupidly. 

“That’s better. Thank heaven, you’re getting sen- 
sible !” 

“Or silly,” said Kemp, and knuckled his eyes. 

“Give me some whisky. I’m near dead.” 

"I didn’t feel so. Where are you? If I get up shall 
I run into you? There! All right. Whisky. . . . 
Here. Where shall I give it you ?” 

The chair creaked, and Kemp felt the glass drawn 
away from him. He let it go by an effort ; his instinct 
was all against it. It came to rest poised twenty inches 
above the front edge of the chair. He stared at it in 
infinite perplexity. 

“This is — this must be — hypnotism. You must have 
suggested you are invisible.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Voice. 

“It’s frantic!” 

“Listen to me.” 

“I demonstrated conclusively this morning,” began 
Kemp, “that invisibility ” 

“Never mind what you’ve demonstrated ! I’m starv- 
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ing,” said the Voice, “and the night is chilly to a man 
without clothes.” 

“Food?” said Kemp. 

The tumbler of whiskey tilted itself. “Yes,” said the 
Invisible Man, rapping it down. “Have you got a dress- 
ing-gown?” 

Kemp made some exclamation in an undertone. He 
walked to a wardrobe, and produced a robe of dingy 
scarlet. “This do ?” he asked. It was taken from him. 
It hung limp for a moment in mid-air, fluttered weirdl)', 
stood full and decorous buttoning itself, and sat down 
in his chair. 

“Drawers, socks, slippers would be a comfort,” said 
the Unseen curtly. “And food.” 

“Anything. But this is the insanest thing I was ever 
in, in my life !” 

He turned out his drawers for the articles, and then 
went downstairs to ransack his larder. He came back 
with some cold cutlets and bread, pulled up a light 
table, and placed them before his guest. 

“Never mind knives,” said his visitor, and a cutlet 
hung in mid-air with a sound of gnawing. 

“I always like to get something about me before I 
eat,” said the Invisible Man, with a full mouth, eating 
greedily. “Queer fancy.” 

“I suppose that wrist is all right?” said Kemp. 

“Trust me,” said the Invisible Man. 

“Of all the strange and wonderful ” 

“Exactly. But it’s odd I should blunder into your 
house to get my bandaging. My first stroke of luck ! 
Anyhow, I meant to sleep in this house to-night. You 
must stand that ! It’s a filthy nuisance, my blood show- 
ing, isn’t it ? Quite a clot over there. Gets visible as it 
coagulates, I see. It’s only the living tissue I’ve changed, 
and only for as long as I’m alive. . . . I’ve been in 
the house three hours.” 

"But how’s it done?” began Kemp, in a tone of 
exasperation. “Confound it ! The whole business — it’s 
unreasonable from beginning to end.” 

“Quite reasonable,” said the Invisible Man; “per- 
fectly reasonable.” 

He reached over and secured the whisky bottle. 
Kemp stared at the devouring dressing-gown. A ray 
of candle-light penetrating a torn patch in the right 
shoulder made a triangle of light under the left ribs. 

“What were the shots?” he asked. “How did the 
shooting begin ?” 

“There was a fool of a man — a sort of confederate 
of mine, curse him! — who tried to steal my money. 
Has done so.” 

“Is he invisible, too?” 

“No.” 

“Well?” 

“Can’t I have some more to eat before I tell all that ? 
I'm hungry — in pain. And you want me to tell stories !” 

Kemp got up. “You didn’t do any shooting?” he 
asked. 

“Not me,” said the visitor. “Some fool I’d never 
seen fired at random. A lot of them got scared. They 
all got scared at me. Curse them ! I say — I want more 
to eat than this, Kemp.” 


“I’ll see what there is more to eat downstairs,” said 
Kemp. “Not much, I’m afraid.” 

After he had done eating — and he made a heavy 
meal — the Invisible Man demanded a cigar. He bit 
the end savagely, before Kemp could find a knife, and 
cursed when the outer leaf loosened. 

It was strange to see him smoking: his mouth and 
throat, pharynx and nares, became visible as a sort of 
whirling smoke cast. 

“This blessed gift of smoking,” he said, and puffed 
vigorously. “I’m lucky to have fallen upon you, Kemp. 
You must help me. Fancy tumbling on you just now! 
I’m in a devilish scrape — I’ve been mad, I think. The 
things I have been through ! But we will do things yet, 
let me tell you.” 

He helped himself to more whisky and soda. Kemp 
got up, looked about him, and fetched himself a glass 
from his spare room. 

“It’s wild — but I suppose I may drink.” 

“You haven’t changed much, Kemp, these dozen 
years. You fair men don’t. Cool and methodical. 
... I must tell you. We will work together!” 

“But how was it all done?” said Kemp, “and how 
did you get like this ?” 

“For God’s sake let me smoke in peace for a little 
while, and then I will begin to tell you.” 

But the story was not told that night. The Invisible 
Man’s wrist was growing painful ; he was feverish, ex- 
hausted, and his mind came round to brood upon his 
chase down the hill and the struggle about the inn. He 
began his story and fell away from it. He spoke in 
fragments of Marvel, he smoked faster, his voice grew 
angry. Kemp tried to gather what he could. 

"He was afraid of me — I could see he was afraid 
of me,” said the Invisible Man many times over. “He 
meant to give me the slip — he was always casting about ! 
What a fool I was ! 

“The cur ! 

“I was furious. I should have killed him ” 

“Where did you get the money?” asked Kemp 
abruptly. 

The Invisible Man was silent for a space. “I can’t 
tell you to-night.” 

He groaned suddenly and leaned forward, supporting 
his invisible head on invisible hands. 

“Kemp,” he said, “I’ve had no sleep for near three 
days, except a couple of dozes of an hour or so. I 
must sleep soon.” 

“Well, have my room — have this room.” 

“But how can I sleep ? If I sleep — ^he will get away. 
Ugh! What does it matter?” 

“What’s the shot wound ?” asked Kemp. 

“Nothing — scratch and blood. Oh, God ! How I 
want sleep!” 

“Why not?’ ’ 

The Invisible Man appeared to be regarding Kemp. 
“Because I’ve a particular objection to being caught by 
my fellow-men,” he said slowly. 

Kemp started. 

“Fool that I am!” said the Invisible Man, striking 
the table smartly. “I’ve put the idea into your head.” 


END OF PART I. 



7f'ancis 7lagq 

Author of “The Machine Man of Ardathia” and “Master Ants” 


AM suspected of having made away with 
Doctor Crewe. Furthermore, my sanity 
is being questioned. That is all right; I 
can blame no one for holding to either or 
both suspicions. But, as a matter of fact, 
I have not murdered my friend, nor am I insane. Lis- 
ten to me patiently please, and I will do my best to tell 
you of the wonderful discovery of Doctor Crewe, and 
in what manner he came to disappear. 

As you all know, Doctor Crewe was sixty years of 
age, and a retired optometrist. He lived alone in this 
house with one servant and friend, myself. I am a 
man of thirty, young, strong. In a great many ways 
the Doctor treated me as a son. He paid me a liberal 
wage and made it possible for me to go to college. 
Sensible of the kindness he has shown me, I have 
hated to quit his service, even though graduated from 
the university for over a year and a half. 

Doctor Crewe was a shy, retiring man with no 
friend, save myself, and few acquaintances. En- 
grossed in experiments of his own, he would often 
enter his private workshop and not emerge from it, 
sometimes for as much as twenty-four hours on a 
stretch. Except in a general way, he never discussed 
his experiments with me, for he was not a man given 
to much talk. I had not the least inkling of what it 
was that engaged his time and interest until two w'eeks 
ago. At that time he became very excited. God for- 
give me, I thought the excessive hours of work, 
coupled with little sleep, was affecting him mentally. 

“Robert,” he said, calling me into his workshop. 

I went in. He was seated in a big chair right under 
the skylight. 

“Have you ever read 
this ?” he asked, holding up 
a large copy of the “Book 
of Mormon.” 

“No, sir. At least not 
all of it,” I answered. 

“But enough to know the 
story of how Joseph Smith 
dug up the tablets and was 
enabled to read and copy 
them?” 

“You mean about the miraculous spectacles?” I 
laughed. “That bunk!” 

“How do you know it’s bunk?” 

“Why, of course it is,” I protested. “Who ever 
heard of such glasses before or since?” 

“Nobody,” he admitted. “And, as you say, Joseph 
Smith’s story is probably bunk. But for all that, have 
you ever thought it might be possible to make a pair 
of glasses through which one could see — beyond this 
environment ?” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you know we are living an existence that is 
an enigma to the wisest of our scientists and philoso- 
phers. I believe it was Millikan, the physicist, who 
once, on being peremptorily requested to define what 
he meant by the term ‘spirit,’ retorted that he would 
gladly do so if his questioner would first define what 
matter was. As a matter of fact, matter is something 
beyond our comprehension. It is, of course, reducible 
to force. But what is force? You see, we can reason 
ourselves to an impasse.” 

“Granted. But what has that to do with spectacles ?” 

“More than you think. Consider that we are liv- 
ing at a certain rate of vibration. Everything vibrat- 
ing within range of our own rate would manifest itself 
to us as matter, that is, as concrete material, such as 
mountains, trees, cats, birds, snakes, etc. Anything 
below or above our range would to us be merely 
space, non-existent. You follow me?” 

“Not quite,” I confessed. 

“Well, let me put it differently. You know there 
are sounds so high in frequency or pitch that the 
human ear cannot hear them, and vice versa, so low 
as to be inaudible.” 

“I understand that.” 

“Good. Then please remember that ever)d:hing we 
observe around us, the smoke of factories, the red of 
sunset, houses, trees, animals, men, are all things 
manifesting themselves to us at varying degrees of 
vibration. At a certain rate they impinge on the ear 
as sound, the eye as color, the tongue as taste, the 
flesh as feeling. If that be true, then there must be a 

wealth of things all around 
us we cannot taste, handle 
or see.” 

I had never thought of 
this before. 

“You mean,” I said halt- 
ingly, “that as there are 
colors and sounds which go 
above or below our vision 
and hearing, so also there 
may be trees, animals — 
even men?” 

“Why not? What is space to us may be reality 
to them, and what is reality to them may be space to 
us. I literally believe that, as- the Good Book says, 
there are worlds within worlds.” 

The conception was stupendous; I stared at him 
fascinated. 

“Robert,” said the Doctor impressively, "the world, 
as we know it, the world of our five senses, has been 
pretty well explored. Lots of people think there 
remains nothing more to discover. But what if some- 



TT ERE is another Flagg story ivhich you will instantly 
take to your bosom. A fish, swimming in his own ele- 
ment, probably will find it impossible to think — if he does 
think — that there could be any other dimension or any other 
plane where beings exist who do not swim. Likewise, it is 
difficult for us to imagine another totally different plane on 
which people could live without our being aware of their 
existence. The author of this story brings out his point very 
clearly and most interestingly, and almost overcomes this 
difficulty. 
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one were to open the way into those hidden realms 
all around us, the countless planes above and below ! 
Think of the strange races that might be found, the 
new lands that might be visited, the wealth of knowl- 
edge that might be garnered!” 

I thought of it and my head swam. Then I got a 
grasp on my common sense. All this was wonderful, 
of course; it made fine conversation; but, after all, it 
was speculation pure and simple. 

“You know, sir,” I said smilingly, “you made me 
believe for a moment that such worlds existed and 
could be visited.” 

“I am glad of that,” he replied quietly, “because 
they do exist, and one of them at least can be visited.” 

This, I thought anxiously, is the result of over- 
work. 

“Won’t you come to lunch, Doctor? You know 
you’ve had nothing to eat since an early breakfast.” 

“Now, now, my boy,” he laughed. “I assure you 
I’m quite sane and not at all light-headed. I repeat 
that such worlds actually exist, and that I am the 
Christopher Columbus who has discovered one of 
them.” 

I must have looked my incredulity, because he said 
with some force, “I see you doubt my contention. 
There is nothing for it, then, but to let you see it as 
I have seen it.” 

He picked up from a work-bench what appeared 
to be a pair of goggles. They were attached to a cap 
piece made to fit over the head. The lenses were of 
queer design. “In fact,” said the Doctor, “they are 
ground with forty-five inner facets specifically ar- 
ranged so as to redistribute the light waves before 
they impinge on the retina of the eye. Nor is that all 
of it. There are really two lenses arranged for each 
eye-place, and in the space between them — about half 
an inch in thickness — is a space or cell filled with 
Radium-Tetra-Dimenol, a new substance. But I can- 
not tell you more, as I have discarded all the known 
formulae of optics in making these glasses.” 

He fitted the cap over my head, but as yet held the 
goggles above my eyes. 

“I beg you not to be in the least alarmed, no matter 
what you see. Remember to keep quiet and not to 
endanger these lenses by any sudden move. Bear in 
mind the fact that you are in no bodily danger, that I 
am constantly by your side in this workshop, and tell 
me, if you can, what you see.” 

With that the eye-glasses were brought down until 
the rest-piece fitted the nose, and the side-flaps drawn 
back, were made fast in the rear. For a moment I 
was dazzled. My blinking eyes were lost in a maze 
of contrasting crystals. Then, so suddenly as to gal- 
vanize me with the shock, the crystals merged into 
one harmonious whole, seemed to expand, clarify, 
and I was gazing — gazing through the incredible aisles 
of a blue forest. It was a blue world that I saw. The 
trees, the giant ferns, the sucker-like blooms, were all 
blue. Not one prevailing shade of blue, no. The 
flowers, in some cases, were almost purplish red, and 
in others, shaded away into the most delicious con- 
trasts of creamy whites and yellows. But the pre- 
dominating color was blue. What could be seen of 


the sky was greenish blue. The very atmosphere had 
a bluish tinge, as if the winds were colored and could 
be seen. Whichever way I looked, the blue forest 
was before me. I turned my head. It was on either 
side of me — behind me. A shiver of fear ran down 
my back. 

“Doctor!” I cried nervously. 

The pressure of his hand reassured me. 

“I am right here, my boy. Tell me, what do you 
see ?” 

“A blue forest,” I said; “great ferns, and other 
growth of the same color.” 

“That is what I saw,” he replied. “It isn’t a tangled 
growth, though; it is more like a natural park, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “it is more like a park. Wait! 
There’s something stirring in the bushes to the left 
of me. I can’t make it out as yet. I . . . Good God!” 
I gave a convulsive leap. If the Doctor had not held 
down my hands, I should have torn the glasses from 
m.y head. 

“What is it?” he cried; but I couldn’t answer. The 
strength left my body. Frozen with terror, I glared 
at the awful nightmare which seemed to pause and 
stare right into my face. Even in that moment of 
stark horror I realized that it was human — or what 
would have been called by whatever term passed for 
human in that other world. It was, perhaps, seven 
feet in height, naked, and of an indigo color over all. 
The eyes were set at the end of short tentacles which 
continually moved and writhed and could bring the 
creature’s vision to bear in any direction, or in several 
directions at the same time, for of organs of sight 
there were three. The mouth was a pouting thing 
that filled me with indescribable loathing, while the 
root-like legs ended in flat feet probably a yard in 
circumference. Four snaky branches were attached 
to the upper part of the body and were evidently 
arms. What made me conclude that this creature oc- 
cupied the place of man in its own world, was the 
fact that it carried a weapon. This was a length of 
stick shaped like a short spear. That it was a weapon, 
and a deadly one, I soon had proof. Some monstrous 
sort of beetle came sailing through the trees. It was 
perhaps, a foot and a half long. The creature crouched, 
drew back what I must call one of its arms, and went 
through the motions of hurling the spear. The weapon 
never left its grasp, yet the insect fell as if struck 
by a bolt of lightning. The creature reached out with 
another of its snaky, branch-like arms. It seemed to 
have the ability of stretching it to an unbelievable 
extent. As the arm went, the tip of it became swol- 
len, bell-shaped, finally falling over the stricken insect 
like an inverted cup. With a whip-like motion the 
prey was retrieved to the pouting mouth and swal- 
lowed — or rather absorbed — with an insuction of the 
lips. It was too much. The sensation of being alone 
in a weird wood, confronted by such a monster as 
this, made me shudder. When one of the writhing 
tentacles brought a saucer-like eye within an inch of 
my nose, I screamed and clawed at my head. 

“For God’s sake. Doctor,” I screamed, “take them 
off!” 
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The glasses were removed. I stared at the familiar 
walls of the workshop with heartfelt relief. The 
blue forest, the hideous creature, were as if they had 
never been. I rubbed my eyes and laughed sheepishly. 

“I’ll admit, sir, that the thing scared me.’’ 

“What thing?’’ 

“The indigo monster.” 

He shook his head. “I’ve never seen it.” 

I walked over to the faucet and drank a glass of 
water. 

“Tell me, sir, isn’t this some sort of trick you’re 
playing on me?” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, by arranging those lenses so as to create an 
optical illusion.” 

“No, my boy, no. What you saw is actual enough 
— only on another plane.” 

I couldn’t believe it. That the blue forest, the 
incredible creature and the beetle it had swallowed, 
were all around me at that very moment, only mani- 
festing themselves at a different rate of vibration, was 
unbelievable. It was too creepy an idea for me to 
accept without a severe mental struggle. W^hat if 
something were to happen to the various rates of 
vibration, some accident merge them all into one ! I 
wiped the sweat from my brow. 

“Don't you think it possible. Doctor, that you may 
have accidentally brought about an optical illusion? 
That what I saw has no reality, save as the products 
of the glasses themselves, ground and arranged a cer- 
tain way?” 

“I thought of that,” he replied, “and that is one 
reason I called you in to look through them. The 
question was this: Would you only see what I saw? 
Personally, I saw only the blue forest, the flowers. 
But you saw something else besides. That would 
tend to prove that the spectacles are not deluding us, 
that we are really gazing into another dimension. 
However, let me assume the glasses and see if I can 
observe what you did.” 

I helped him to adjust the spectacles. After a few 
moments he said, “There is not one such creature as 
you describe, but a dozen. Some are smaller than the 
others, and these I take to be females. In addition to 
spears, most of them carry yellow sacks. Undoubtedly 
the creatures belong to the dominant species in this 
strange world, though one would hesitate before rank- 
ing them higher than the savages in ours. In some 
ways they remind me of trees. I shouldn’t be surprised 
to learn that they had evolved directly from the veg- 
etable kingdom. Their legs are really roots with leaf- 
like protruberances. Now they are going away. They 
have disappeared to the right of me. The immediate 
forest is empty.” 

He was silent for a moment ; but evidently saw noth- 
ing new, for in a few minutes he removed the spectacles. 

“Robert,” he said impressively, “you are the only 
one I have taken into my confidence. For ten years I 
have dreamed and experimented, keeping my own coun- 
sel. Until I am ready to announce my discovery to the 
world, I wish no word said of this.” 

“You can rely on my discretion, sir.” 

“Thank you, my boy, I knew you would say that. 


But from now on I shall need someone’s assistance. 
Will you help me?” 

“(Jladly,” I replied, because the thought of that 
other world, the untold marvels that might be laid bare 
to mankind by the Doctor’s invention, fired my imagina- 
tion. The Doctor grasped my hand. 

“I’ll admit I had counted on you. Know then, that 
in conjunction with the glasses, I believe I have per- 
fected a machine by means of which it is possible to 
enter that other plane.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 

“You mean,” I gasped, “that you have invented a 
way of getting there?” 

“Ifxactly.” 

“But how?” 

“Briefly, by altering the present rate of vibration 
and bringing it in harmony with that prevailing in the 
other dimension. Obviously, if my body can be made 
to vibrate in accord with the blue world, I shall mani- 
fest there and not here. At least, I think so.” 

He led the way to what looked not unlike a big 
wringing machine of the roller type. The rollers, how- 
ever, were of fine wire coils, interlockingly arranged, 
and there were twelve of them supported above a large 
tub filled with a metallic fluid. Several powerful look- 
ing electric batteries lay at the tub’s base, on the floor, 

“This,” said the Doctor, laying his hand affection- 
ately on the complicated apparatus, “is the Re-vibrator. 
The person or thing to be re-vibrated is run through 
those rollers, at the same time an alternating current 
of electricity is maintained in the wire coils which 
affects the molecules of matter and brings about the 
vibratory change. Just how this is done, I cannot tell 
you, for I do not know ; but take my word for it, it 
is done.” 

I stared at the inert piece of machinery with mixed 
emotions. That anyone or anything could be run 
through its rollers to another dimension seemed the 
height of absurdity. Yet, after my experience with the 
glasses, I was distrustful of my own doubt. 

“I have here some white mice,” said the Doctor. “If 
you will put on the spectacles again, Robert, I shall 
run them through the rollers and you can see what 
happens.” 

With trembling hands I affixed the cap, the goggles. 
The same blue forest grew before me, but now I saw 
it from a slightly different position. In spite of myself 
I could not repress a little shiver. This preliminary 
shiver was always to be mine whenever I gazed through 
the glasses. To all intents and purposes I was trans- 
ferred from the workshop and set down in a blue 
wilderness. To reassure myself, I gripped the sides (jf 
my chair and ran my hands over them from time to 
time. In my ears sounded the purr of grinding cogs. 

“Watch very carefully, Robert,” came the quiet voice 
of the Doctor, “I am sending the first mouse through.” 

Nothing happened. 

I strained my eyes in the direction from whence his 
voice had come. 

“I see nothing yet,” I began, then gave a convulsive 
start, for in the blue air, to one side of me, appeared 
the head of a mouse. I stared at it tensely. The 
shoulders followed the head, the forepaws the shoul- 
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ders ; then, by degrees, the rest of the body. No sooner 
was the body altogether in one piece than it fell a 
distance of several feet to the ground. And what a 
white mouse ! It was now as large as an ordinary rat. 
For a moment it cowered on the purplish grass, its pink 
eyes darting from side to side ; then, apparently recover- 
ing from its first surprise at finding itself in such queer 
surroundings, it ran nimbly up a tree trunk and was 
lost to view behind a mass of foliage. Two more mice 
came through and acted in a similar manner. 

“But what made them so much larger?’’ I asked the 
Doctor, after removing the glasses. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. “I cannot say for 
certain, unless the pressure of the atmosphere is much 
less on the other plane than it is here. But whatever 
the reason, it doesn’t seem to have impaired the activity 
of the mice. Also they went through the rollers in 
good physical condition. If mice, why not men?’’ 

Indeed, why not? It appeared perfectly feasible. 
Yet at the thought of entering that other world physi- 
cally as well as visually, my flesh crept. 

A fter lunch, about three-thirty, the Doctor called 
me into the workshop again. 

“So far,” he said, “we have only looked into that 
other dimension from one spot, this room. How would 
it appear from some other place — say Lake Merritt 
Park?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“Well, let’s go and see.” 

Seated on a secluded bench, the Doctor opened his 
satchel and produced the glasses. 

“Put them on, Robert,” he commanded. 

Nothing loath, I obeyed. The same startling meta- 
morphosis took place in my surroundings; but this time 
I was on the edge of the blue forest and before me 
stretched a rolling plain. It was covered with a pro- 
fusion of daisy-like flowers and low-growing shrubs. 
A herd of purplish-black beasts with six legs and tor- 
toise-like heads were grazing in the near foreground. 
They were about the size of sheep. 

Though now more or less accustomed to the sensa- 
tion of being transported, as it were, into this mysteri- 
ous other plane, I could not refrain from instinctively 
crying out when the herd of beasts suddenly stampeded 
in my direction. It was hard to realize that I had no 
existence for them ; that I was so much space through 
which they sped like a whirlwind and were gone. 

Not all of them, though. A half dozen of the six- 
legged beasts were left behind, stark and lifeless. 

From the low-growing shrubbery through which they 
had evidently crept in a recumbent position, burst a 
band of the oddest huntsmen mortal eyes ever beheld. 
I call them huntsmen, because, though much shorter 
than, and in some respects different from, the indigo 
monsters seen in the forest, they, too, belonged to the 
same dominant species. In color they were not unlike 
yellow copper, and in height they could not have ex- 
ceeded five feet. 

If they had been the first “human” beings to meet 
my sight in this weird world, I should doubtless have 
considered them horrible enough; but compared to the 
hideous giants of their kind, they were almost beautiful 


to observe. Formed much as were the giants, there was 
this difference in structure. The eyes — of which they 
possessed but two — were set on the ends of stable pro- 
tuberances, and not of writhing tentacles. A feathery, 
fern-like hair grew plume fashion from the head and 
waved in the wind. The mouth was more pleasing than 
the pouting mouth of the indigo monsters, the lips 
flower-like, but the arms and legs were of the same gen- 
eral nature, though on a more delicate scale. I relin- 
quished the glasses to the Doctor, who wished to ob- 
serve them for himself. 

“Yes,” he remarked, “these creatures are undoubtedly 
of the same species as the ones seen in the forest, but 
palpably of a dwarfish branch. I am inclined to think 
them higher in the social scheme than fhe others. They 
are armed with the same sort of spears, but in addition 
carry knives or swords with which they are dismember- 
ing the game.” 

He rose abruptly to his feet. 

“Robert,” he said, “they are getting ready to move 
on. By means of the glasses I am going to try and trail 
them to their homes. I want you to lead me by the arm 
and see that I don’t stumble into people and buildings 
or get run over. Keep track of the streets and the 
general direction, because later on I shall try and draw 
a map of the course I’ve followed !” 

Then ensued one of the queerest walks I’ve ever 
taken. Oddly enough, the course followed by the crea- 
tures in that other world seemed to follow the streets 
laid out in this. There were times, of course, when 
the Doctor complained I was leading him away from 
their trail, but nearly . always some street swung us 
once more in the desired direction, or they turned back 
into ours. For three-quarters of an hour we walked. 
Suddenly, in the vicinity of Fruitvale Avenue, the Doc- 
tor halted. 

“Marvelous,” he murmured. “Wonderful. I ex- 
pected nothing like this.” 

“What is it?” I asked, all on fire with curiosity. 
But for nearly ten minutes he made no answer ; he was 
absorbed in the contemplation of something he saw. 
At last I could contain myself no longer. I shook him 
by the shoulder. 

“May I have a look, sir?” 

“Yes, Robert, yes,” he said, coming out of his spell 
with a start. “Of course you may, my boy.” 

I assumed the cap and goggles with trembling fin- 
gers. What new marvel could I expect to see? What 
further monstrosity? The glasses came over my eyes, 
the flaps were buttoned. I strained my vision to the 
utmost. The familiar blue grew in front of me. But 
what was this ! No forest, no rolling plain, but a city. 
A great square of sapphire blue was all around me. 
Underfoot lay a flagged pavement of the same color, 
dotted here and there by showering fountains, strange 
trees, exotic blooms. This square was bordered with 
magnificent buildings. Like spokes radiating from a 
central hub, wide avenues ran away from the square. 
I looked about me with awe. Who owned this city? 
Surely not the indigo giants or the copper-colored 
dwarfs. This magnificent place seemed far beyond the 
capabilities of either to build. Here, undoubtedly, dwelt 
the real rulers of this other dimension, the superior race 
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of all, but where were they? Save for some gigantic 
butterflies, some creeping reptiles not unlike lizards, 
the place was deserted. Everything was in perfect 
order, no sign of ruin or decay, yet not a glimpse of 
inhabitants could I gain. 

“The housetops, Robert,” came the voice of the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘Look at the housetops.” 

Even as he spoke, I saw them. Were they living 
beings or statues wrought from navy-blue stone ? There 
they were, like carven images, on the cornice of every 
building. Their basilisk eyes were set in a fixed stare, 
and on one outflung limb some terrible insect poised, 
with wings spread, as if ready for flight. It was ghastly. 
I felt the gooseflesh rising on my skin. 

And there was another uncanny thing. 

Try as we might, neither the Doctor nor myself could 
gain access to one of those buildings. Always, no 
matter how we moved, we were in the open, and the 
edifices of sapphire stone were so many sealed crypts. 

‘‘But that is natural enough,” I exclaimed, after some 
thought. ‘‘If from another plane, people were to gaze 
at our world, they would not be able to look through 
wood or stone into our houses.” 

‘‘True enough,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘but you forget 
that, while, by means of the glasses, we are viewing 
the wonderful city, our bodies are capable of moving 
through the space its buildings occupy. Theoretically 
nothing should prevent us from pausing on the spot in 
this plane occupied by one of those buildings on the 
other plane and viewing its interior.” 

All the time we sat on the kerbing, talking and alter- 
nately gazing through the glasses, people in our own 
plane were passing to and fro and looking at us curi- 
ously. I wondered what they would say if I should 
grasp them by the arms and tell them that the space 
they walked through so carelessly was occupied by 
immense buildings of a strange design; that all around 
them were nightmarish monsters with three eyes and 
sucker-like hands ; and that they were only separated 
from another world and all its untold terrors by a vari- 
ation in the rate of vibration. They would call me 
crazy, of course. But what if they should catch a 
glimpse of an indigo giant through the spectacles? 
What then? I pondered over that thought as we 
walked homewards. 

That night, the Doctor drew a map of the other 
world — ^or rather, of as much of it as he had seen or 
could visualize. 

“The forest is here,” he said. “To the east are the 
rolling plains; and southeast of us lies the Silent City.” 

He studied what he had drawn intently. 

“That’s funny,” he remarked. 

“What is?” I asked. 

“The size of that city. It occupies only a section of 
East Oakland, and yet it impressed me as being im- 
mensely large.” He shook his head. “The whole thing 
is an enigma, but one that shall not baffle me much 
longer.” 

Suddenly I thought of something. “Those hunts- 
men you followed,” I exclaimed, “what became of 
them?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed the Doctor. “When I saw 
the buildings to one side of me, I ceased following the 


huntsmen and directed my footsteps toward the city.” 

A fter he finished with his map, we spent several 
hours gazing through the glasses. It was night, 
too, on that other plane. In the blue forest dense dark- 
ness brooded. Nothing was to be seen but spectral 
lights flitting through the trees. Several times vague 
shapes blundered by; and once a bat-like something 
soared right into the space that was my face. So vivid 
was the scene on that other plane, so real the feeling 
of being surrounded by black night and at the mercy of 
unearthly creatures, that I was forced, from time to 
time, to remove the glasses and assure myself that I 
was not really there. It was after midnight when I 
retired to bed, and! left the Doctor still gazing through 
the spectacles. In the morning, however, he was afoot 
early, and appeared fresh and rested, more so than I. 

“Well, Robert,” he said cheerfully at breakfast, “this 
is the big day.” 

“We are going to take the spectacles out again?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Better than that, my boy; I am going through the 
machine.” 

I tried to dissuade him from his rash project until 
he had viewed the other plane more thoroughly with 
the glasses, but he was adamant. 

“The mice met with no harm and neither shall I.” 
“From the machine, no,” I replied, “but what has 
their fate been from other beasts? Perhaps by this 
time they have been devoured. Think of the indigo 
giants. What w'ould you do if you fell in with several 
of them? And there are doubtless more fearful crea- 
tures of which we know nothing.” 

“True, Robert, true; but I shall take implements 
with me. A German liiger* with plenty of cartridges ; 
a compass. You might as well cease talking, my boy, 
my mind is made up.” 

Still I did not desist. 

“Ler me go, sir,” I pleaded, even though my flesh 
crawled at the very thought. “I am younger than you, 
stronger.” 

“No,” he said, “no. This is my adventure. I have 
been looking forward to it for a long time and do not 
mean to step aside for another.” 

“Then take me with you !” I cried. “In that un- 
known world two will be much safer than one.” 

But this request he also denied. 

“You must stay on this side and be ready to operate 
the machine when I return.” 

There was nothing for it, then, but to repair with him 
to the workshop and listen to his last instructions. 

“I am going to make for the Silent City on my first 
expedition,” he said. “I expect to be gone only a few 
hours. Under no circumstances must you leave this 
machine in my absence.” He laid his hand on the 
Re-vibrator. “Watch for me with the glasses, and 
when I give you the sign, press this button here. It 
reverses the action of the Re-vibrator and will restore 
me to this room. Do you understand me?” 

I made him repeat his instructions. 

“There, I’m sure you’ve got it, my boy. And now 


*A pistol with magazine for cartridges. 
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look through the spectacles and see if the road is clear.” 

With a heart full of misgivings I did as he bade. 
Nothing was stirring in the blue forest. Only the ferns 
waving gently, and the leaves of the tall trees. 

“To make sure that the machine is functioning prop- 
erly, I am sending the liiger and a box of cartridges 
through by themselves,” said the Doctor. Almost with 
his words the liiger and cartridges materialized on that 
other plane. But now the liiger was the size of a large 
rifle and the ammunition box as big as a shoe-box. 
I remembered the mice, and a foreboding of trouble 
came over me. 

“Doctor,” I began, but never finished the warning, 
because the Doctor was coming through. 

I saw his head. It was an enormous thing. I looked 
at it with horror. Behind it came the massive neck, 
the mighty shoulders. Inch by inch, seemingly out of 
nothing, the unbelievable body emerged, fell to the 
purple grass. 

“Good God !” I exclaimed ; for when the Doctor rose 
to his feet he was all of twenty feet tall. He stood 
up, a great colossus of a man, and stretched his arms 
experimentally, stamping with his feet, and taking sev- 
eral deep breaths. He smiled reassuringly at me and 
waved his hand in my direction, though of course I 
was invisible to him. I watched him with bated breath, 
as he picked up the liiger and retrieved the box of 
cartridges. Quite calmly he consulted his compass and 
map, got his bearings, and after a last glance in my 
direction swung off through the trees and ferns. His 
gigantic figure was visible for some distance, the head 
appearing above the tree-tops. Finally it disappeared 
and I was left to my lonely vigil — surely the strangest 
vigil ever kept by mortal man. 

L unch time came and passed. The evening shad- 
' ows deepened. Darkness fell over the blue forest 
in that other world — the creepy forest through which 
I had seen the Doctor walk and disappear — and still 
he did not come. A prey to the most ghastly of fears, 
I sat all night by the Re-vibrator, peering through the 
glasses at the spectral lights that wandered among the 
trees, shuddering at the bat-like forms which swept 
silently on and over me. And all the time I asked 
myself how it went with the Doctor, overtaken by night 
on that other plane. Had he succeeded in reaching the 
Silent City? Was he encamped there now or had some 
hideous beast destroyed him or some strange power 
taken him prisoner? I thought of those brooding 
images on the housetops and the blood ran cold in my 
veins. I had one consolation. Save for the navy-blue 
statues in the Silent City, on that other plane, no crea- 
ture as large as the Doctor now was, had been seen by 
me. Even the indigo giants were dwarfed by the 
colossus he had become. And he was armed with an 
immense liiger — a deadly weapon. Yet for all that, 
anxiety consumed me. 

Morning dawned. Haggard and worn, drinking cup 
after cup of black coffee, I watched through the leaden 
hours of the second day. The blue forest was strangely 
still. Or was it my imagination? Nothing stirred in 
its depths. No life, no motion. I might have been 
Staring through a stereoscope at blended pictures. The 


Doctor had said he would be only a few hours, yet the 
second night came and he was still missing. With the 
descent of darkness the blue forest became alive. It 
moved and murmured. Though I could not hear it 
murmur, I sensed it. Perhaps the blood was pounding 
at my heart. I cursed myself for ever having allowed 
the Doctor to embark on his rash journey. I should 
have restrained him — by force, if that had been neces- 
sary. 

The third day dawned. 

I watched it breaking in that other, that incredible 
world, that blue dimension separated from our own 
merely by a slight difference in rates of vibration. 

“If he does not come this morning,” I said to my- 
self, "I shall take the glasses on the streets and go 
searching for him.” 

But about eight o’clock I saw him. I shouted aloud 
in pure joy, oblivious to the fact that he could not hear 
my voice. He came striding through the forest, ten 
yards at a stride, and most amazing sight of all, a dozen 
indigo giants came with him. The Doctor’s clothes 
seemed much the worse for wear, torn and rent, but 
he himself appeared sound in body and limb. 

I was beside myself with excitement. What strange 
sights had he seen, what adventures had he had? The 
indigo giants were evidently his friends. He had been 
to the Silent City. In a few minutes now, he would be 
back in the workshop with me, telling me of the marvels 
of that other plane, the secret of the navy-blue statues. 
I could not restrain another exultant shout. 

Arrived at the spot where he had made his landing 
three days before, the Doctor looked about him hesitat- 
ingly. I could read what he was thinking. Was this 
the correct spot? To reassure him I ran a pencil — the 
first thing my fingers picked up — through the Re-vibra- 
tor. It dropped at his feet the size of a walking stick. 
At this sight the indigo monsters recoiled with every in- 
dication of wonder and fear. Instantly the Doctor 
smiled. He waved his hand. His mouth formed the 
words, “Reverse the Re-vibrator.” I pressed the but- 
ton he had instructed me to. Nothing happened. The 
Doctor pawed at the air with his hands, a perplexed 
look beginning to dawn on his face. For perhaps five 
minutes I waited ; then I scribbled a note on a piece of 
paper and sent it through to him. 

“What is the matter?” 

He picked up the paper, now the size of a napkin, 
and wrote on the reverse side, “I cannot come back, 
because on this plane the machine has no existence.” 

“Good God !” I whispered, appalled. Then the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place between us by means of writ- 
ten messages. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“That I have overlooked a vital thing.” 

“In what way?” 

“By forgetting that the Re-vibrator can manifest 
other things over here, but palpably not itself.” 

Through the glasses I glared at him in horror. 

“But what are you going to do ?” 

“I don’t know. I’m trying to think. In the mean- 
time, Robert, can’t you send me through some food — a 
pot of coffee? I’m starved.” 

“Yes,” I answered back, “yes.” 
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To get the food and coffee I had to remove the 
goggles. 

How it happened I don’t know. 

Perhaps my nerves were unstrung from the long 
hours of wakefulness, the terrible suspense of three 
days, the crowning disaster of all. Be that as it may 
the cap, the goggles slipped from my fumbling fingers 
and fell — straight into the tub of metallic fluid under 
ihe rollers. 

Half frantic with terror I dipped them out and dried 


them off. No, they didn't seem hurt, they weren’t 
broken ; but when 1 tried to look through the lenses I 
could see nothing but blackness. 

That was ten days ago. And every one of those 
days I’ve been in this room sending food and supplies 
through the Re-vibrator, and trying to fix the glasses. 

That is all. 

You ask me where the Doctor is ? 

I tell you he is somewhere in space, on that other 
plane, trying to get back — and he can’t! 


THE END 


What Do You Know? 


R eaders of amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages than from many a textbook. Moreover, most of tlie stories are 
written in a popular vein, making it possible for any one to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the; pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 
see if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and see how well you check up on your general 
knowledge. 


1 . What is meant by an ammonite? (See page 205.) 7. 

2. How could a lightning arrester, with its switch, in- 
terfere with radio reception? (See page 244.) 8. 

3. If heat and light are radiated from a center, what 

is the law affecting variations of intensity with dis- 
tance? (See page 245). 9- 

4 . What effect do our clouds have upon the tempera- 
ture of the earth in the way of modifying it and 

how may the extent of their presence be expressed? 10. 
(See page 245.) 

5. Mars is further from the Sun than we are. How 11. 
is it possible that its polar snow-caps melt at certain 
seasons (the Martian summers), as we believe they 

do? (See page 245.) 

6. What are the ratios of sunshine to cloudy weather 12. 
on Mars? (See page 245.) 


How far from the planet Mars are its moons? 
What are their names? (See page 245.) 

What effect has its orbital speed on the more rapidly 
moving moon of Mars, upon the apparent place of 
;ts rising? (See page 245.) 

What appearances have astronomers seen which in- 
duce them to believe that Mars is subject to sand- 
■storms? (See page 245.) 

What is the difference between the twilights on Mars 
and the twilights on the earth? (See page 249.) 

We are using power on the earth — water power and 
power derived from coal and oil. What is the 
originator of our different kinds of power on earth? 
Can you give some examples? (See page 250.) 

How did Ulysses conceal his identity? (See page 
272.) 
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"By David If. Tdeller, M.D. 

Author of “The Revolt of the Pedestrians” and “The Yeast Men” 


HE books have been tampered with! Ten 
of them are gone 1” 

The first Assistant Librarian of the Con- 
gressional Library rushed trembling into 
the office of his superior and, reaching the 
Librarian’s desk, he repeated his startling statement. 

The Librarian, who had taken thirty civil service 
examinations and been promoted thirty times in order 
to reach his present position, refused to be flustrated 
by the news, and sharply reprimanded the subordinate 
for his unnecessary excitement. 

“Make a list of the missing books, and report the 
facts to me. You know the routine method of doing 
things in this department. In the future please adhere 
to it.” 

“But there is no routine, sir, no precedent for this. 
It is the first time that any books have been missing for 
several hundred years. You know that the rooms are 
never opened and the books never touched — and there 
is another thing. The assistant watchman who has been 
in charge of the books for the last year failed to report 
for duty and his monoplane is gone.” 

“Do as I tell you ! Make an official report of the en- 
tire matter and I will investigate it. In the meantime, 
I will thank you if you will leave the room and allow me 
to continue my studies in mass education.” There was 
a finality in his voice that definitely closed the discus- 
sion. 

HOUGH it was only eight in the morning, a 
young woman was out 
walking on the lawn of her 
sister’s country estate. Now 
and then she looked anx- 
iously at the sky where the 
large passenger planes were 
humming their way toward 
distant cities. She paid lit- 
tle attention to these, but 
finally a smile replaced her 
anxious expression, as a 
small monoplane came hurt- 
ling down from the blue 
and landed skillfully on the 
lawn. A young man jumped 
out and ran toward her and as he ran he cried : 

“I have the books, Elizabeth ! I have the books !” 

The girl ran toward him, as she replied : 

“I am so glad. Do they tell what we want to know ? 
Were you able to read them?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her before he 
answered her questions. 

“I believe so,” he finally said, between the kisses. “Of 
course the language is peculiar and there are lots of 


words that I do not know. You see I have only been 
reading for two years, but I brought along a good dic- 
tionary of obsolete words and I believe that we can 
work it out. It will be a lot of fun to do it together.” 
She looked at him trustfully. 

“Yes, Leuson, that is the right word. From now on 
we are going to do everything together. I have all my 
things ready and, best of all, I am ready for the new 
life with you.” 

Without the loss of any time, he helped her pack her 
various bundles into the plane and then securely fast- 
ened her into the passenger’s seat. He took the avia- 
tor’s position in front of her. They were ready to 
start, but for some reason he delayed. It seemed that 
the man was not sure of the wisdom of the adventure 
they were starting on. They waited a little too long, for 
an older couple came out from the house and walked 
toward the monoplane. They were the celebrated biol- 
ogists, Dr. Hardner Gowers and his wife. Dr. Helen 
Sellers Gowers. It was hard to tell which one was 
the more learned scientist. In their early life they had 
been poor but had attained both fame and wealth by the 
sheer force of their combined powerful intellects. Fol- 
lowing their companionate marriage, they had assumed 
all responsibility for their sister, Elizabeth Sellers, and 
also had claimed the right to control the details of her 
daily life, much to the annoyance and disgust of that 
young lady, who wanted to do as she pleased, when she 
pleased and as often as she pleased. 

“Hullo, Leuson,” called Dr. Gowers, “Going out rid- 
ing with Elizabeth? The air 
looks pretty but Helen 
and I have been so busy 
lately that we have not been 
up in it for ages. We have 
been hunting for you, Beth. 
We have a great piece of 
news that I am sure will 
please you. Your sister and 
I have decided to apply for 
a baby 1” 

“About time !” replied the 
young lady, sarcastically, 
“After you have done 
everything else that you 
wanted to do, you finally make up your mind to apply 
for a child. You should have done that years ago.” 

“Now, Elizabeth,” replied the older woman, “we 
have talked that over and over and you know that I 
just had to finish my special line of investigation before 
I could devote my time to a child. You have no idea 
what it means. Even with the most competent nurses, 
it takes time. I have been fortunate in locating three 
very excellent women who have had a lot of experience 
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T T ERE is an c.vcced'ngly interesting st&ry hy the author 
dJ. of “The Revolt of the Pedestrians." Dr. Keller has 
touched a subjeet which will he of greatest interest to every 
woman. 

Is it possible to propagate the race without fertilisation? 
In other ivords, can we raise fatherless children? Biology 
teaches us that it can be done. We are not at all sure that 
such a thing may not come about in the future, and while it 
may not take on such proportions as outlined by the author, 
still, from a scientific standpoint, it may prove a great ex- 
periment. 

We urge our male readers to let their female friends read 
the story. They will not regret having read it. 










TheM experiments flntlly ended la the discovery that the ham an ovary could be kept alive and functioalnc under certain con* 
dltlons in a glass vessel. ... By a similar process to that used with the eggs of the sea urchin, these ova could not only be kept 
alive, but could be developed Into fully matured babies. At a certain point in their growth, respiration started with a pulmometer. . . • 
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with babies in the Government Nurseries, and we are 
asking for a four-year-old child. It will not be so 
hard on me then as it might be under different circum- 
stances. Some women are even attempting to take 
care of a baby without help, but of course, they have 
never done any research work. I am willing to give as 
much as an hour a day to the child and will do all I 
can for its future health and happiness.” 

“You see it is this way, Leuson,” said her husband. 
“You and Beth are very young and naturally you can- 
not see the responsibility of applying for a child — it is 
something you cannot comprehend as we do. My wife 
has been very wonderful about it and has promised me 
repeatedly that she would join me in an application for 
a child just as soon as she completed her investigations 
into the life history of the Cryptobranchus Alleghanien- 
sis. This work, in two hundred and ten moving pic- 
ture reels, is now completed ; when it was shown to tire 
International Society of Biologists, they made her a life 
member, an honor that has never before been given to 
any woman. It is true that she spent over twenty 
years at this work, but she has enjoyed every minute 
of it. She is just entering middle age and is well quali- 
fied in every way to supervise the care of a child. We 
are able to employ the best of help and can buy the 
most modern electrical equipment. We will welcome 
the child and give it every possible social and educa- 
tional advantage. 

“That is fine, Dr. Gowers,” said the young man, en- 
thusiastically. “If you were in my place, what would 
you advise me to do ?” 

The old Doctor smiled paternally, as he replied, 

“Select an intelligent lady you can harmonize with 
and hand in your application for your papers and ar- 
range for the preliminary treatment. You have a posi- 
tion under the Government and no doubt your wife 
could secure a place in the same office; then you can 
have a companionate marriage. I believe in early mar- 
riages and shall be glad to help you in any way I can. 
It may be that by the time you are thirty-five you can 
apply for a baby.” 

“I shall be glad to avail myself of your help,” re- 
plied the young man. “Now we shall have to be going 
so we can have a long day’s trip.” 

“Don’t get tired, Elizabeth,” advised the older sister. 
“You know you have passed all the examinations and 
the day for your operation has been set for next month. 
It is a great honor and I want you to be in the best 
physical condition.” 

Amid the roar of the engine, Elizabeth called back: 

“Good-bye, Sis. When we come back you will see 

us.” 

They were off. 

The two doctors walked back into the house. The 
wife said : 

“I am in earnest about this new work of being a 
Mother. I am going to arrange a perfect program 
that will keep the three nurses busy.” 

“You will make a wonderful Mother,” replied her 
husband, with a far-a-way look in his sad eyes. 

R ising rapidly into the air, the monoplane made 
certain circular movements and then started west- 


ward along the Potomac. Although the machine was 
capable of three hundred miles an hour, Leuson seemed 
satisfied with a much slower pace, and they did not 
reach Pittsburg till late in the afternoon. At that time 
there were less than ten thousand people in that city 
for there was but little demand for coal or steel in the 
new age of atmospheric electricity and glass. Leaving 
the plane on the aviation field, the young people walked 
to the office of the local Judge. This official had been in 
office for so long that he had become careless of de- 
tails and obsessed with the idea that he could not make 
a mistake. For this reason he did not thoroughly 
examine the papers Leuson handed him, but asked 
gruffly : 

“So you want to enter into a companionate mar- 
riage?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the double reply. 

“Are you able to support yourselves individually? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have your permits, vaccination certificates, life 
insurance, health, accident, tornado, air and happiness 
insurance ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You each consent to an immediate and complete 
divorce in case you are ever unhappy living together?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife. Sign these 
papers so I can send them to the Central Matrimonial 
Office. Is this your first experiment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I was married eleven times before I could find a 
woman I could live with. I understand that is not an 
unusual experience.” 

The young people rushed from the office, and walked 
back to their plane. Leuson looked a little worried, 
as he said, 

“I am sorry that I had to forge some of those papers, 
but let’s go.” 

The monoplane, avoiding the usual air lanes, went 
steadily westward, finally resting on the grass of an 
isolated meadow among the peaks of the Ozark Moun- 
tains. There was sunshine here and a little singing 
brook and while three sides of the meadow were shel- 
tered by dense woods, the other side was guarded by a 
sheer cliff of overhanging rock, which rose some hun- 
dreds of feet above the cleared field. The young peo- 
ple acted as though they were thoroughly at home. As 
a matter of fact, they had made frequent visits to this 
field and had thoroughly prepared, as far as they 
could, to make this place their home. 

Traveling all day and night, they had reached the 
meadow just as the sun was first kissing the tree tops. 
They were tired, but they were far too excited to rest, 
so they started at once to unload the plane and carry 
their packages up a narrow, winding mountain path 
which the boy had constructed, and which ended in a 
cave one hundred feet above the level of the field. 
After everything had been carried, the plane was put 
under the trees and covered with waterproof canvas. 
They never intended to use it again, but they felt that 
it might be useful in an unexpected emergency. Finally 
the necessary things were all done and the boy and girl, 
for they were little more, sat down to rest on the nar- 
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row rock shelf in front of the doorway of their new 
home. They dissolved a few synthetic food tablets in 
a pint of spring water and slowly sipped their meal. 

They put a few pillows behind them and sat there 
looking toward the west. The girl shivered but it was 
from cold rather than from fear. 

“Now, tell me, dear, just what you have really found 
out about it all,” 

He drew her closer to him as he started to talk. 

"Of course we are just youngsters, Elizabeth, but I 
guess we are old enough to know our minds, and decide 
what we want. I have been reading a lot of the history 
of the thing and I was just fortunate enough to be able 
to find some real old books and take them out of the 
Congressional Library. 

“Years ago, when we first found each other and 
realized that we were in love and wanted to be differ- 
ent from other folks, we knew that unless we learned 
to read we should have to receive the same mass edu- 
cation that all the young people received. Even then 
we were tired of looking at the educational moving 
pictures and listening to the same lectures given over 
the radio. It was this that prompted us to seek posi- 
tions where we could learn to read and have access to 
the old books. Do you remember how we used to talk 
about it? How in those back rooms in the Library 
were printed books that no one had read for centuries 
and yet which were carefully guarded under lock and 
bolt so no one would get them? 

''It seems odd, but we found that it was a fact that 
the citizens of a supposedly free country have had no 
choice in their education or amusements for over a 
thousand years. Every home has its radio, its movie, 
its televisonal box ; but every fact and picture that came 
to them was approved of and censored by the National 
Board of Education and Amusement. No one had a 
right to have a private opinion; everyone had to think 
like everyone else. There was a gradual death of in- 
dividuality. Whenever a change was desired in mass 
opinion or action, an educational propaganda was 
started. Finally, all thinkers were engaged by the cen- 
tral government. If they wanted to make any state- 
ment to the world, they had to have their message 
passed by this National Board. The entire learning of 
past ages, put into books, was a closed secret, save to a 
few who were taught to read, that the art might not be 
entirely lost. 

“As you know, we both were fortunate enough to 
secure this special education. Then finally my chance 
came and I was selected as the night watchman. After 
months of search, I located the books I wanted — and 
stole them and stole you. Now I want to tell you the 
history of this problem. 

“This is June, 3928. A great many centuries ago 
life was very different in this world. Everything has 
changed during the last twenty centuries. But I want 
especially to talk about love, marriage and babies, and 
to give you some idea of the changes in these three 
important divisions of the human economy. 

“Twenty centuries ago there were lots of babies and 
they were all born. That is just a four letter word that 
means nothing at all to you now, but at that time it was 
the only way whereby the existence of the human race 


could be maintained. A man and a woman married 
each other and in the course of time a baby was born 
to them. Strange as it may seem to us now, the baby 
was the actual child of the two persons who called them- 
selves its Father and Mother. These babies all reached 
the breathing stage of existence at the same age, they 
all looked alike, they all had the same average intelli- 
gence and it took a lot of care and love to raise them — 
also a lot of intelligence — ^and as a consequence, a great 
many of the little things died the first year. What I 
want you to understand is the fact that any two persons 
who were married had a right to have one child or a 
dozen. The license to marry automatically carried with 
it the right to have as many children as they wanted to. 
This was centuries before the National Child Permit 
Act was passed. 

“There were so many babies in so many families in 
those days that it was quite a problem to raise them. 
The amount of detail and care each baby required must 
have been terrific. If a child was intelligently looked 
after twenty centuries ago, it took fully six hours a 
day of the Mother’s time. At least so I have read in 
the old records. The condition is nicely illustrated in 
the old patents applied for at that time. Some are hard 
to understand but all seem to have for their object the 
lessening of the time that had to be daily spent on each 
baby. Life for parents in those days must have been 
one continual round of duty. 

“Yes, I am satisfied that there must have been a lot 
of trouble twenty centuries ago with babies, having 
them the way they did and having to care for them. 
Then, too, there was such a scatter of the babies. 
Some families had a dozen and some had none or per- 
haps just one. Many of the babies were not well; they 
had a lot of diseases that we have not seen for over 
fifteen hundred years and some doctors were able to 
make a living just treating sick children. The sad part 
about it all was the fact that those who were wealthy 
and intelligent seemed to have the fewest children. It 
was only the poor and ignorant who had large families. 

“Just about two thousand years ago a Judge, in what 
was then the United States, wrote a book about com- 
panionate marriage. I translated this into modern 
English and waded through it with a great deal of in- 
terest. Of course it is very far behind the times but 
we shall have to give the Judge credit for starting 
something. He had a law passed which allowed a man 
and woman to marry each other and live together as 
long as it was mutually agreeable to both of them. 
They were not supposed to have any babies born to 
them until they were fairly sure that they would want 
to live together for life. 

NE hundred years later a law was passed to the 
effect that no woman was to have a child until 
she and her husband secured a permit from the Baby 
Board, and it was thought that this would diminish the 
number of babies in poor families. All children were 
supposed to be born in government hospitals, and a 
woman was not admitted without her baby permit, 
Naturally, lots of babies were born surreptitiously with- 
out permits. It all worked out very unsatisfactorily. 

“By the twenty-seventh century the human race was 
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m a rather pitiful condition. All of the so-called savage 
races had been blotted out of existence by new and 
deadly diseases. The Caucasian race saved themselves 
after a death rate of fifty percent. Those who remained 
alive were almost degenerates in many ways. The ex- 
tensive use of the automobile came near withering the 
legs of the genus Homo. The only perfect form of 
man or woman was of marble in the art galleries. The 
hospitals for the insane and feeble-minded and epileptic 
were crowded to their utmost capacity. As a final re- 
sort Congress passed a National Sterilization Act, af- 
fecting those who should be found unfit to have chil- 
drenj 

“For a while it worked and then it was discovered 
that so many people were being sterilized because they 
were unfit to be parents, that the human race was 
rapidly shrinking in number. Sterilization solved so 
many of the problems of modern life that it became too 
popular — ^almost a fashionable fad. When a man and 
woman entered into a companionate marriage they 
thought they would feel a lot happier if they knew they 
would never have babies. This condition of affairs 
existed in and around 2800. The people actually 
abused the law and took advantage of the National 
Sterilization Board. You see, before a person could 
receive a sterilization permit the Board had to be 
convinced that the applicant was mentally and physically 
incompetent to have children ; and many bright, intelli- 
gent men and women would go before the Board and 
take the examination and pretend to be feeble-minded 
just so they could receive the permit. Those were the 
very people who should have had the babies; yet they 
were the ones who did not want them. Having a baby 
in those dark ages was almost as bad as death itself, 

“The human race at that time was not only degenerat- 
ing as individuals but disappearing as a species. It 
was at that time that our scientists began to talk about 
synthetic babies. A lot of research and experiments 
were done on the lower forms of life. It was found 
that a piece of heart muscle from a chicken embryo 
could be kept alive indefinitely and go on growing in 
an incubator. Later on the surgeons were able to keep 
entire organs like the liver and spleen alive, and trans- 
plant them into the site of similar diseased organs. It 
was determined that the eggs of the sea urchin would 
grow into mature adults without the aid of the male; 
all that was necessary was to put them in water con- 
taining certain salts at a certain temperature. 

“These experiments finally ended in the discovery 
that the human ovary could be kept alive and function- 
ing under certain conditions in a glass vessel. Such 
an ovary was able to develop and expel a perfect ovum 
every twenty-eight days. By a process similar to that 
used with the eggs of the sea urchin, these ova could 
not only be kept alive but could be developed into fully 
matured babies. At a certain point in their growth, 
they were taken out of the sterile glucose solution and 
respiration started with a pulmometer. As far as any 
tests were concerned, they were just like all the other 
babies. 

“A great many of these synthetic babies were made 
and allowed to grow up under ideal conditions. It was 
soon discovered that they could be kept free from all 


the diseases of childhood, they could grow into vigor- 
ous adults and be compared very favorably with the 
best of the race — provided they came from the ovary of 
a woman who was perfectly normal. That caused a 
lot of thinking and the thinking ended in the rapid col- 
lection of material and building of large numbers of 
special laboratories to grow these synthetic babies in. 

“When all was ready, the Universal Sterilization 
Law was passed. All young people were required to 
spend a few minutes under a special form of radium 
ray when they reached a certain age and no one was 
allowed to enter into a companionate marriage until 
this had been done. The continued supply of material 
for future use was provided for by one of the sections 
of this act which stated that all young women were to 
take an examination and those who were nearly perfect 
in every way were required to submit to an Oophorec- 
tomy and were compensated for this by special pen- 
sions and privileges denied other women. In regard 
to this, I need not remind you that it was one of our 
reasons for fleeing from modern civilization. It was a 
danger that threatened you in all its horror. 

“Anyway, the machinery was finally set into motion. 
The records show that the last child was born on the 
western continent on July 4th, 3009. Since then the 
race has been kept alive by the production of synthetic 
babies. About one hundred and fifty thousand babies 
are produced every year. They are all perfect in every 
way because any who show defects are not allowed to 
develop. The Government keeps them in nurseries till 
they are called for. We saw how that happened in the 
case of your sister and brother-in-law. After they 
were forty years old, they decided to apply for a permit 
to take a baby and they asked for a four-year-old child. 

“These babies, grown under ideal conditions, the off- 
spring of tested ovaries, have in a thousand years saved 
our race from degeneration. In fact, everybody now is 
perfect in practically every way. There is little sick- 
ness and people finally die painlessly of old age. Of 
course we have not a very large population, but what 
we have is composed of very fine individuals.” 

At this point Elizabeth Sellers jumped to her feet 
as she exclaimed, 

“And yet in spite of the perfectness no one is 
happy !” 

“That is it exactly !” agreed the young man. “There 
has been no trouble in making a living, everybody is 
comfortably housed and clothed, there is no sickness, 
food is abundant, everybody is working at some inter- 
esting work — and yet no one is happy! We saw that 
years ago and we know now that it is true.” 

T he young woman sat down again and snuggled 
close to the man. 

“Tell me again why they are not happy. I have heard 
you tell it before but tell me again. I want to hear it 
out here in the wilderness where we are alone — ^to- 
gether.” 

The man put his arm around her and drew her close 
to him as he replied, and his voice had the soft tender- 
ness of a breeze in the spring time, as it scatters pollen. 

“They are not happy because love has disappeared 
from the world. When children grow up now, they 
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have only permit parents. They think they are falling 
in love when they enter into a companionate marriage. 
All they do is to share the same house during the hours 
they are not working. After they have accomplished 
all their ambitions require of them they try to satisfy 
their desires for a family by securing a baby permit 
and a child. The child can be of any age when it is 
taken into their home. It is a child from the ovary of 
a woman who may have been dead three hundred years. 
It is a child that never had a father. The man and 
woman pretend that it is their child but all the time 
they know that it is not so and so does the child. The 
four-year-old baby your relatives are adopting this week 
can think and talk. Can it believe that this man and 
woman love it when they let it stay in a government 
nursery for four years without claiming it? 

"There has been a surplus of women. These have 
been used as nurses. Your sister will do nothing for 
her child except supervise its care by three experienced 
women who know a thousand times more about child 
culture than she does. The child will grow up to be 
intelligent, strong and beautiful, but it will grow up in 
an atmosphere devoid of love. A man and woman who 
are married, the way they are, in this period of civiliza- 
tion, do not know how to love a child because they 
never loved each other,” 

"But what is love, anyway ?” asked the young woman. 

"Love is sacrifice!” was the reply. “That seems to 
be the only definition. I have read the old books and 
when people in those old days were in love they always 
had to sacrifice themselves. A boy and a girl in love 
with each other waited for years till the time came when 
they could marry. They gave up their ambitions, their 
future, their success in life so they could marry. For 
years most of them felt, what was called in those days, 
‘the pinch of poverty.’ There was sickness and con- 
stant work and struggle for the necessities of life. 
The love life centered around the house they lived in 
and they called this house a home. This is a word 
that disappeared from the English language years ago, 
centuries ago, when it was destroyed by the automobile, 
the aeroplane and moving picture, to say nothing of 
the companionate marriage. 

“They lived in a house that they called a home and 
they had children. Every child they had made life 
harder for them. Knowing nothing about it they had 
to learn to raise babies and care for them. The little 
things were often sick. The father worked all day and 
helped care for the children at night and the mothers 
never ceased to work. The children died and the men 
had to borrow money to bury them. That was before 
the time of universal Government cremation. Often the 
wives died and left the men with children, with little 
babies one day old; or the husbands died and left the 
wife to struggle on till the children grew old enough 
to help. Everything in that life meant sacrifice and 
out of that sacrifice grew the thing the old poets called 
love. It was so very different from what we call love 
today.” 

“You know so much about the old love,” whispered 
the girl. 

“That is because I have read of it. At its best it 
was a beautiful emotion and at its worst it was worth 


while. It made existence human. They lived like 
animals but they worshipped each other as though they 
were Gods. They were hungry and destitute and poor 
and sick and weary but when they faced the sunset of 
life together, they were happy — because they had sacri- 
ficed everything and as a result of this sacrifice they 
had found love. Their house was often poorly fur- 
nished and the place of much hardship but it was a 
home. Their babies were sick, cross and a constant 
care, but they were their own flesh and blood. When 
a man wrote about love in those days you knew he was 
happy in spite of everything. 

“It is hard for a young man like me to tell whether 
all that has happened is for the betterment of man- 
kind. We are taught by the Educators, that at the 
present time we are in a Golden Age. The factors that 
made life hard for the human race twenty centuries 
ago have all been disposed of. We no longer have 
disease, hunger, poverty or crime. All we know about 
such hardships is obtained from our ancient histories. 
Every detail of our life is provided for so that we can 
obtain the maximum amount of satisfaction for a mini- 
mum amount of effort. Nothing has been neglected. 

“Yet you and I have fled from it all. Why? Simply 
because we wanted something that modern civilization 
refused to grant us. For some reason we became, even 
as children, atavistic. We wanted to live like the sav- 
ages of twenty centuries ago. We wanted to toss aside 
every invention that had made life a luxuriant certainty 
and take our chance with the animals and the birds. 
Scorning a house with electrical appliances of all kinds, 
with radio, television, monoplanes, synthetic food, cen- 
tral heat and daily amusements of every kind furnished 
Ijy the Central Board of Education and Amusement, 
we have determined to make out of this cave a home. 
We know there is water down in the brook': there is 
such a thing as fire and all around us is wood in the 
shape of trees. Somewhere near us there must be food 
of the kind our ancestors ate, meat and vegetables. If 
that fails, we have enough synthetic food to last us a 
year, but just as soon as we can, we must change our 
diet. These books I brought with us tell how to cook 
with fire. We shall have to make some furniture and 
somehow make receptacles of some kind to cook in. 
Every" day we will be doing a dozen things that no man 
or woman has done for a thousand, fifteen hundred 
years. No doubt we shall do them rather poorly and 
clumsily at first. Still we have brains and books to in- 
struct us in these ancient arts and we shall at least be 
able to keep busy. We shall have to keep busy to pre- 
pare for the cold weather.” 

“It will be a lot of fun,” said Elizabeth, though her 
tone did not indicate anything but the most serious 
mood. “It will be real sport to work out all these 
problems and learn to do all these new things that were 
so usual and commonplace centuries ago. It thrills me 
to know that I will soon be doing things that no woman 
has done for so many hundreds of years. Over eight 
hundred years ago it was found that synthetic meat 
could be made so easily that it did not pay to keep 
animals for food supply any longer, so they were all 
turned loose. Their ancestors were carefully housed 
and fed to give mankind meat, milk, shoes and clothes 
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and now their descendants in large herds roam over 
the deserted farm lands. I am glad that we came. It 
is good to know that our vision has turned into a reality. 
I know that I shall never be sorry.” 

They talked on and on till the moon came up and 
finally they talked themselves to sleep out on the rock 
and did not realize what had happened to them till 
they awoke the ne.xt morning, rather stiff and sore from 
their cramped position and hard stone couch, but very 
happy in the fact that they had each other and that the 
cave was to become a home and that they felt an emo- 
tion which they knew was the old kind of love. 

T he Librarian of the Congressional Library re- 
ceived the report that certain books had been stolen 
from tbe shelves. He was also notified of the fact that 
the assistant watchman had disappeared. Going to the 
card inde.x of individualities, he was not at all surprised 
to find that Elizabeth Sellers, No. 237,841, had di.sap- 
peared at the same time. He took her card out of the 
files, also the card of the watchman, Leuson Hubler, 
No. 230,900. After that he spent some hours of care- 
ful thought going over the pages of a small book in 
which he had kept some very personal records in pen 
and ink, something that at most only a dozen living men 
were able to do, for the art of penmanship had disap- 
peared with the invention of the psychophone, an in- 
strument that directly transferred and preserved the 
thoughts of a person, so that at any time in the future 
the small glass cylinder could be inserted into a radio 
and repeat the thought. This machine had completely 
supplanted the pen and the typewriter in the commer- 
cial, literary and educational life. Only a few of the 
savants were able to write, so the Librarian was more 
than safe in using that method to preserve his observa- 
tions concerning No. 237,841 and No. 230,900. 

After a week had passed he went out to call on Dr. 
Gowers and his wife. He was nearly thirty years older 
than they, but had seen a great deal of them socially, 
and admired them very much, especially for their ability 
to follow a certain fine of investigation to its ultimate 
ending. In fact, he often stated that when these two 
were finished with the study of any problem, there was 
nothing more to do on the subject. 

He found a charming family group out on the well 
kept lawn. There were the Doctor and his wife and 
three matronly ladies who wore the uniform of trained 
nurses, and they were all paying the greatest attention 
to a little girl who was playing with a rubber ball. Dr. 
Gowers welcomed him cordially, 

‘T am so glad you have come,” he said. “I want you 
to see our little girl, Lilith. We have just taken her 
out on a permit and I am sure you will agree with me 
that she is far above the average for a four year old 
child. Having her with us has made the disappearance 
of Elizabeth easier to bear.” 

“Is Elizabeth gone?” asked the Librarian, in pre- 
tended surprise. 

“She certainly has !” replied Dr. Helen Gowers. 
“She and a boy that was working in your library went 
up in the air a week ago for a ride over and they never 
came back.” 


“Is that so ? Perhaps they had an accident.” 

“No, indeed. You know as well as I do that the last 
accident to a plane happened over five hundred years 
ago. No ! They did not come back, for the reason 
that they wanted to stay away. Elizabeth took a lot 
of her clothes and jewels with her. They were mar- 
ried in Pittsburg on forged permits.” 

“Why I never heard of such a thing !” exclaimed the 
Librarian. 

“Neither has anyone else. Such a thing has not hap- 
pened for over a thousand years. I had a hard time be- 
fore I was even able to find out what such a thing was 
called. Its name was Elopement. It has been so easy 
for young people to enter into a companionate marriage 
and everybody is so glad to help and encourage them to 
marry, that anything like this just never was thought 
possible.” 

“I confess that I cannot understand it,” interrupted 
Dr. Gowers. “We have tried to be like parents to Eliza- 
beth and I am sure that if she and Leuson had only 
come to us, we should have been glad to listen to them 
and help them apply for their preliminary treatment and 
marriage license. Of course, things might have been 
delayed for a few months by Elizabeth’s operation, but 
her pension from that would have made it very easy 
for them to live the rest of their lives.” 

“Looks like the action of some lower animal,” said 
the Librarian. 

“That’s just what makes us feel so bad,” said the 
wife. “They just went off like two animals. I only 
hope that they will come to their senses and return for 
a pardon, which I am sure will be granted. Perhaps 
they will have a logical explanation for their conduct. 
Have you time to come into the house? I want you 
to listen to the daily programme I have arranged for 
these three nurses who are going to care for Lilith un- 
der my supervision. I have filled twelve psychophonic 
cylinders with my orders and I believe that it can serve 
as a perfect example of correct child culture. It may 
be good enough to use in the National Educational 
Department.” 

“Of course,” added the proud husband and father, 
“you understand that this is our first child and we have 
only had her for four days. Helen is so capable and 
enthusiastic and confident about her ability, that she 
feels she has already added to the knowledge of the 
world by preparing this programme.” 

“I am sure,” said the Librarian suavely, “that she 
will make a perfect mother, and just as soon as I can, I 
will drop in for the evening and listen to the twelve 
records. Just now I shall have to fly back to the 
Library. I am very sorry about your sister. If you 
hear anything of her, be sure to let me know.” 

However he did not go back to the Library; instead 
he went to see the Head of the Biological Maternity 
Units. The two men had been fast friends for many 
years. He spent several hours in conference, and when 
he finally returned to his office, he tingled with a 
strange enthusiasm such as he had not experienced for 
many years. 

After that there was nothing for him to do but wait, 
which he did with a very definite impatience. 
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I T was late autumn; to be exact, it was the last day 
of November. The Librarian, who lived amid his 
treasures, was listening to a psychophonic lecture on 
the latest evidence of life on the planet Venus: at least 
he was pretending to listen, but most of the time he 
was asleep. He suddenly was aroused to find that 
there was a man seated in a chair, near him. He looked 
at him a moment and then jumped to his feet, 

“Ky the Seven Sacred Caterpillars ! If it isn’t Leu- 
son Hubler! My dear boy, where did you come 
from and where have you been?” 

The young man smiled as he replied, 

“Did our disappearance cause much of a sensation?” 
“Not much. The Gowers were so powerful that they 
kept it out of the daily-radio-news-transmission-service. 
Elizabeth’s sister feels the disgrace keenly.” 

“I believe that. Well, we are safe and so far are 
having a wonderful time, but I just had to have some 
things that I could not make and I knew they were in 
your museum, so, considering you are to blame for it 
all, I made up my mind to come and ask you for them. 
I want an ax and a saw and a hatchet, several iron ket- 
tles, a frying pan, a rifle, some ammunition and — oh — a 
lot of things that we shall need to get through the 
winter on.” 

“I hardly know what you are talking about,” said the 
Librarian, “but if you know what you want and can 
recognize them, I will give you everything. But where 
in the world are you living ?” 

“We are living in a cave.” 

“Like a pair of toads?” 

“No ! Like Gods ! We are savages. Father, if you 
know what that means. We went back to the age of 
the Troglodytes. You are to blame for it alt. You 
had me taught how to read and gave me a position 
where alt the old books were available. You even picked 
out love stories of the ancient times and urged me to 
study them. It was you who first introduced me to the 
novels of Henry Cecil, such as The Adorable Fool, 
Wanderers in Spain, and The Passionate Lover. You 
urged me to dust and read Prue and I and Reveries of 
a Bachelor, and in the field of poetry you advised Idyls 
of the King and Songs of a Spanish Lover. I read 
those books when a boy and the}^ made me different. 
And when I met Elizabeth Sellers, I met a girl who 
was willing to listen to something different and this is 
the result; so if it has been a sin and a crime to do 
what we have done, you are to blame.” 

The old Librarian smiled, 

“Everything you say is true but it is only part of 
the truth. It has all been a wonderful experiment but 
the details had to be kept from both of you; otherwise 
you would not have been free agents ; but before I tell 
you about it, let me assure you that I, at least, do not 
think that you have done anything wrong. Now this is 
what happened. 

“About thirty-six years ago I had a daughter, and 
the same year my friend, the Head of the Biological 
Maternity Units, also took a little baby from the Nur- 
series. The two girls were of the same age and almost 
grew up together, as we were living next door to each 
other. We thought it would be a fine thing to give them 
a liberal education and so, by the time they reached 


fifteen years of age, they knew a great deal and more 
than was good for them. They were beautiful women, 
and they had some very beautiful and impracticable 
ideas. They were both in love with two nice young men 
who, unfortunately, were also more or less dreamers. 

“At the time of the yearly examination of the young 
women to select material for additional ovamaters to 
supply synthetic babies, these two young women passed 
a wonderful examination and were ordered to the oper- 
ating room. They would have been pensioned so liber- 
ally that they could have married and lived comfortably 
the rest of their lives. What really happened was that 
they both committed suicide the night before the opera- 
tion. You may not be familiar with that word, so I 
will tell you that it means to kill oneself. We were all 
so shocked by it — it was so unusual, that we kept the 
matter quiet; but it made a deep impression on my 
friend and myself. We talked the tragedy over and 
hastily decided to make what amends we could. 
Secretly, my friend operated on their bodies before we 
sent them to the National -Crematory, and then he 
started to grow their children. It was my idea that he 
should continue with this work till he produced two 
children, a boy and a girl, and then destroy the two 
ovamaters. This was done, and as soon as I could do 
so, I applied for a baby and selected you. In order to 
avoid suspicion, we arranged to have the girl placed 
with the Sellers family. They had one daughter and 
wanted another. Unfortunately the parents died be- 
fore the little girl was mature and part of her care was 
assumed by her sister, who was married to Dr. Gowers, 
But the sister was so busy with her experiments that 
she did not have much time to spend on the little one 
and she just ran wild, most of the time with you. The 
escapades of you two children nearly drove us all 
insane — for example, the time you broke the time rec- 
ord for a non-stop flight around the world, following 
the equator. Still, thanks to my early training, you 
wanted to be with books more than anything else, and 
Elizabeth was always willing to hear you talk and be- 
lieved all you told her. You seemed rather slow, so I 
had Elizabeth put on the list for operation. That caused 
the explosion. My dear old friend, who is a sort of a 
grandfather to Elizabeth, is as pleased as can be about 
it all. He feels that it is a wonderful atonement to two 
dead women and a splendid and unique experiment in 
biology. Without your knowing it, we gave you a 
chance to be happy. It is no wonder you say that you 
have been living like Gods.” 

“So you two planned it all?” asked the astonished 
young man. 

“Just about. Of course we did not know how you 
two would work out the details. We knew that you 
would have to get beyond the reach of the Government 
to even start. If the authorities found out where you 
were and what you had done, you would probably be 
placed in solitary confinement for life, though that is 
a punishment that has not been necessary for a thou- 
sand years. In this case, however, they would feel 
that it was imperative. Suppose your conduct became 
known? What if the young people adopted it as the 
latest fad? You can readily see that the entire econ- 
omy of the human race would be disrupted. Of course 
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you can depend on two old men to keep your secret, 
but as far as the world is concerned, you had better 
consider yourself dead, for you must not come back.” 

“We do not want to come back, but I cannot see 
what harm it would do !” 

“Just this. It would disrupt our present civilization. 
Suppose that Elizabeth has a child. The last birth oc- 
curred in 3009. But before that, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years every child was born with a mother. 
The desire to give birth to a child was as much a part 
of their lives as the desire to eat and sleep. For nearly 
a thousand years, all women have been sterile and have 
had to be content with synthetic babies, but do you su[)- 
pose that the desire to have babies of their own has dis- 
appeared from their mind and soul? No, indeed! It 
is still there and it is a powerful desire even though it is 
dormant and subconscious. If Elizabeth should ap- 
pear in Washington, carrying her baby, if it became 
known that she had actually given birth to the child and 
that she had a husband who was the child’s father, the 
women would wreck the Government. The older women 
would become wild because they had been deprived of 
what would seem to them to be the greatest privilege 
and blessing of their sex, while the young girls would 
refuse to accept the dictates of our government and 
would try just as hard as they could, to follow Eliza- 
beth’s example. There would be chaos.” 

“Then why did you secretly urge us to go on with 
it?” 

“For two reasons. First as a retribution to your 
mothers, who decided to kill themselves rather than 
go through with the operation, and second, because, as 
scientists, we wanted to make sure it was still possible 
for a woman to have a child.” 

“Do you mean that you thought there was a doubt ?” 

“Certainly ! And we had a right to think so. For at 
least forty generations these physiological functions of 
both sexes have been unused. We were unable to tell 
what would happen if a normal man married a normal 
woman. We did not even know if there were any 
normal people any more. We tried to find out what the 
physicians and iDiologists thought about it, but there 
again we were in trouble. No one had thought about 
such a thing for so long, that they could only guess, and, 
being scientists, they felt that each had to guess dif- 
ferently from the other.” 

The young man laughed, 

“I think we shall be able to tell you the answer some 
time.” 

“That is the pity of it. You will be able to tell my 
friend and you can tell me, but you cannot tell the 
world. We should be pleased if you had a child, and 
we would try to arrange to secretly get you a child of 
the opposite sex so they could grow up together and 
marry at the right time. If we were only younger, we 
might even assist you in forming a small race, but it 
would have to be a race of savages, educated savages, 
but none the less composed of individuals who had to 
live under the same conditions that savages used to live 
under. Well, we have talked enough and I know that 
you are anxious to return to your wife. Let’s go and 
get whatever you need from my private museum. I 
want you to take anything you need. We do not want 


Elizabeth to suffer in any way. Tell her the story I 
have told you. Tell her that we love her and want 
her to be a brave girl. Just as soon as you go, I will 
step over and see her grandfather. Be sure to leave 
me a good map of just where you are. I wish there 
was some way of communicating with you, so we could 
be sent for — if you get into trouble of any kind. We 
will prepare a medicine chest for you.” 

A n hour later the young man jumped into his plane, 
kissed the old man good-bye and started out for 
his long trip back to the cave. In the monoplane were 
a number of things that would help make the winter 
more endurable. As soon as he left, the Librarian 
started out to make a midnight call on his old friend 
and the two talked till morning; and the things they 
talked about were the things that had interested young 
folks thousands of years ago. 

The winter was severe. With all his education and 
effort and even with the use of a lot of common sense, 
Leuson could not keep the winter from being a hard 
one. The chimney smoked, the food spoiled, the roof 
of the cave leaked, the wolves killed and ate their little 
pig, their few chickens refused to lay, the traps did not 
catch rabbits regularly, and never a day passed without 
some new form of trouble, unforeseen and unprevent- 
able. Yet Leuson Hubler was happy with his wife, 
Elizabeth Sellers, because they lived in a home and the 
thing that made the cave a home was love. 

The winter passed and the spring came. The young 
man wanted to make another trip to Washington — to 
see if he could get help, advice or medicine. His wife 
refused to let him go : she felt that she would die if 
she had to spend a night alone. Together they studied 
over the old books and tried to prepare themselves as 
best they could for the event they now were certain had 
to be faced. Leuson captured and tamed a wild goat 
and in May she gave birth to a kid. He felt easier. No 
matter what happened, there would be milk. Elizabeth 
laughed at him and said she would tend to that part of 
the programme, but Leuson only took better care of the 
goat, and learned to milk it. He also ventured to send 
a radio message to the Librarian. 

June was warm. Elizabeth rarely left the mouth of 
the cave. For over three weeks she had not been down 
on the meadow. Every day Leuson would take the goat 
and the kid down to the pasture. Finally he decided to 
keep the goat in the cave and bring it grass. He did 
not want to lose the goat. Elizabeth kept on laughing at 
him. He would laugh back at her and then go down 
the path with sorrow in his face and fear in his heart. 

On the last of June, Elizabeth stayed in her bed. 
Leuson stayed by her side. They talked and now and 
then he gave her milk, warm from the goat. He did 
for her all he could and she helped herself as well as 
she was able to remember the instructions in the old 
books, and all through the night she kept on telling him 
that she had been happy in her home and their love 
and that she was glad she was going to have the baby 
and how proud she was that he was the father of the 
baby and how much she loved him and how proud they 
were going to be of their child — and when morning 
came she died. 
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The cause of her death was a simple matter. The 
average physician of the nineteenth century could have 
saved her. The only reason for her death was that she 
had given birth to a baby and there was no one there 
who knew how to care for her in a scientific manner. 

Leuson Hubler, the first Father that the world had 
known for a thousand years, picked his daughter up 
and carried her into the sunshine. There, on the rock 
ledge, the kid was nursing the goat. The goat was 
bleating from hunger and the joy of nursing. Leuson 
gave her a handful of grain and let the baby drink with 
the kid. 

As he knelt there, giving his daughter her first food, 
two old men toiled up the steep path. The Librarian 
and his friend were bringing the medicine that would 
have saved the life of the first Mother. 

They were just a little too late. 

T hat fail, in the city of Washington, the National 
Society of Federated Women held their annual 
meeting. Five thousand of the leaders of their sex 
had gathered for the meeting and every woman in the 
nation was listening to the proceedings over the radio. 
It was the one time in the year that the women felt 
fully their sex consciousness. All through the year 
they believed that they were the equal of the male sex, 
but during this week they knew they were superior 
in every way. The usual programme was presented, 
the usual leaders of the feminine sex introduced. It 
was not till Thursday afternoon that the unusual 
occurred. 

A man was introduced to the great audience. It 
was a distinct novelty, as only rarely was a man invited 
to take part in the conference. 

Leuson Hubler walked out on the platform, carry- 
ing a basket which he placed behind the President’s 
chair. Then he started to talk in a voice so clear and 
musical that there was hardly any need of the loud 
speakers, and even as he talked to the five thousand 
leaders of womankind, many more thousands of women 
in all parts of the land listened to his words over the 
radio. 

He started to tell them about the old days. He talked 
in simple language, with well chosen words. Largely 
he repeated what he had said to his bride the first eve- 
ning in front of the cave. He told about the gradual 
growth of unrest in the women and selfishness in the 
men and how with the companionate marriage had come 
a gradual deterioration of the human race. He went on 
to explain the gradual growth of the Sterilization Laws 
and how finally the Synthetic Baby was thought not 
only necessary, but highly scientific. Next he told of 
the disappearance of the home and the gradual death 
of family love. With the home and love had disap- 
peared the father. There remained only houses in 


which lived men and women who were "married” com- 
panions and nothing else. They had children, the seed 
of dead women, who had never known a husband’s 
love. The children were loved only as permit children. 

On and on he talked and as he talked there arose in 
the hearts of the women who listened a strange unrest 
and hunger for something that had once been their 
heritage. They listened and yearned for something 
they had lost a thousand years ago. Then he told 
them about Elizabeth and himself ; how they were the 
children of two women who had killed themselves 
rather than to be denied their righteous inheritance. 
He told how they had loved each other as boy and girl 
and as young man and woman had fled to the wilder- 
ness rather than submit to the laws of the land. He 
told how they had lived and loved in the cave, and how 
they had wondered whether it was still possible for a 
woman to give birth to a living child : how they had 
tried to prepare for the emergency — about the goat in 
case anything happened. 

The five thousand women silently rose to their feet: 
they crowded around the platform where he was weav- 
ing his magic spell — and he told about that first night 
and then about the last night — how she had said that 
no matter what happened she was repaid by the love 
and happiness that had been hers that year in the cave 
home — and then he told how she had died, but that 
she might have been saved — and that even in her death 
she had shown to the world that a normal woman could 
still give birth to a normal child — and then — 

He reached down into the basket and, picking up his 
daughter, held the baby high above the heads of the 
five thousand women and he showed them a baby, born 
of the love of a man and a woman in a home. 

For a while the hall was silent. 

The women looked at the baby, and as the tears 
streamed down their cheeks, they knew at last what 
they had been wanting alj those thousand years. They 
knew, but they needed a leader to tell them. 

And Dr. Helen Sellers Gowers, large, efficient, deter- 
mined, shouldered her way to the platform and stood 
by the man and the baby and said : 

“This is the child of the woman I called my sister. 
She is dead, but we will never forget what she has 
taught us. I know what I feel and I know what you 
feel. It is too late for many of us, but it is not too 
late to save our boys and girls. There must be no 
more synthetic children, no more companionate hus- 
bands, no more mere houses. We can rule the country 
because we are the stronger. Let us go to Congress 
and tell the men what they must grant us.” 

And as they marched down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the women of the nation cried in unison ; 

“Give us back our homes, our husbands and our 
babies !” 


THE END. 



'By Tftt^ Gernsbach 


9. The Cities of Mars 


F there is one thing that annoys me, it is 
a nosey reporter. To be sure, they are 
harmless folk, are reporters, and suave and 
well-mannered as a rule, too. But somehow 
their eyes always appear to me as gimlets 
and their noses as huge C0i''kscrews, but then those are 
the characteristics of the tribe, and really they can’t help 
it. It is their business to drill holes right through your 
mind, and once their corkscrew noses have twisted them- 
selves into your confidence they pull and pull till some- 
thing comes up. A reporter can always dig news out of 
you, even if there’s no news to be had. All of which 
might be of interest to you, and then again it might 
not. At any rate, the editor of the Yankton Bugle, 
who has heard about Miinchhausen, sent a reporter to 
my laboratory in order to “write me up’’ and to find out 
if Baron Munchhausen was fiction or truth. Not that 
it was the first time that this particular reporter had 
called in vain. For I have a deep-seated aversion to the 
Bugle, which aversion includes everyone from the editor 
down to the job press. Hence I wasn’t “in” to reporters 
heretofore. But on this occasion the reporter, who is a 
live one, succeeded in running the blockade. He “made 
up” as a water meter inspector, and as both the water 
meter, as well as my radio station, are located in the 
basement of the house, he had but little trouble in “tor- 
pedoing” me. Once established in a chair there was 
nothing to do but to sub- 
mit to his tortures. - - - 

Of course, he did not be- _ ,,,,, , 
heve that there was such a /k/ time that immense san 

thing as Munchhausen, who the face of the planet Mars 

was supposed to live on lo cover a great amount of 

Mars just now and who 

j j might live pcnnancnily vi su 

was supposed to send .,ery cleverly brought out in 

nightly radio messages to The range of telescopes, c 
earth, which are relayed to has increased enormously. . 

me from the moon by an creasing telescopic magnifwa, 

alleged relaying plant lo- — 

cated there. 

However, the reporter was willing to obtain first- 
hand evidence for his paper, and if I did not object 
very much he would stay till 11 p. m. in order to “listen 
in.” To strengthen the argument he pulled out some 
two for 50c. Perfecto’s (reduced to 40c. Saturdays 
only at Frank Levoy’s cigar store on Main Street). .\s 
my nargileh (Turkish water pipe) wasn’t working, for 
lack of proper ammunition that evening, the argument 
proved convincing and I bade the reporter, whose name 
was Bill Snickles, to make himself at home. I explained 


71 /f ANY of our astronomers have noted from time to 
time that immense sandstorms frequently szveep over 
the face of the planet Mars. Since these sandstorms seem 
to cover a great amount of space, it mu.st necessarily mean 
that the sand is very fine there. Hoiv intelligent beings 
might live permanently in such a sand-loaded atmosphere, is 
very cleverly brought out in this instalment. 

The range of telescopes, even within the last fifty years, 
has increased enormously. How far can science go in in- 
creasing telescopic magnification? 


to him all the good points and qualities of my radio 
receiver, and after the second Perfecto I was will- 
ing to let him photograph the station. He called up the 
office for the staff photograidier, and after the flash- 
light had been taken it became time to adjust the instru- 
ments. In another three minutes Munchhausen would 
be calling. I had placed an extra set of ’phones on 
Snickles’ head and I could see that he was breathing 
hard with suppressed excitement. I had keyed him 
up to such a pitch that when my chime began striking 
the'first stroke of eleven he jumped clear out of his 
chair. But I smiled a very superior, benevolent smile 
at him, as a father smiles at his uncomprehending babe. 
I then leaned back comfortably, toyed a bit with the 
Harmonic Ultra-Amplifier, adjusted the Selenium 
Vapor Enforcer, and turned once more the knobs of 
the coupled inductance balancer to make sure that I 
was tuned in for 90,000 meters — the wavelength used 
by Baron Munchhausen. 

The chime had sounded its last stroke. In another 
second the dear old gentleman’s voice would greet me 
as usual. 

Have you ever wished to “show off” to your friends 
or to your relatives and the “show off” failed to ma- 
terialize? Have you ever experienced the cunning feel- 
ing of an icy cold wave racing up and down your spine, 
to be followed immediately by a hot blast up and down 

the selfsame spine? And 
: has the perspiration broken 

, , , j- ,• , out all over you at the con- 

rs have noted from time to . , , u , 

torms frequently szveep over temptation that the show 
Since these sandstorms seem off’ was a fizzle? Yes? If 
ace, it mu.st necessarily mean you have, you know ex- 
rrr. H ow intelligent beings 

is instalment. 11:05 p. m. I began 

'll within the last fifty years, to wonder why it was so 
ow far can science go in in- hot in the room. By 11:10 

p. m. I was taking a Turk- 
- ish bath. By 11 :20 p. m. I 

calculated that my private 
temperature must have gone up to somewhere near 269" 
Fahrenheit, rising steadily all the while. By 11:30 
p. m. I wasn’t sure whether I preferred calling an 
ambulance or jumping into the ice covered pond in 
front of the house. 

Miinchhausen simply didn’t “call.” What was 
wrong ? Why had he failed me for the very first time, 
just when I could least afford it? For the first time 
since I knew him I felt bitter toward him. What had 
hap])ened ? 
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. . . all buildings and structures on Mars, with few exceptions, are located 500 feet above the ground, In order to make life bearable. 
Thus all ^‘cities" are built high up in the air; this feature gives the stranger his greatest surprise. . . . We aaw thousands of these flyers 
gliding noiselessly through the thin air, their intense yellow propelling light shafts playing all over the sky and over the ground. 
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And there was Snickles with a sarcastic grin spread 
all over his bird-like face, making biting remarks all 
the time. 

“Maybe the ether gave out, what?” he mocked. Or: 
“Maybe Miinchhausen has a Martian frog in his throat 
and can’t talk!” Or else: “Isn’t it possible that the 
message became lost in transit? In that case I would 
suggest that you put an ad in the Bugle’s Lost and 
Found . . .” 

That was the last straw. He didn’t finish the sen- 
tence and he didn’t wait to take his hat either. He 
went out like a blue streak, with me at his heels. But 
reporters, among other accomplishments, must be good 
runners. He is. At any rate, I did not catch him. 
Disgusted and in a white rage, I went to bed. 

My ruffled feelings were not particularly smoothed 
the next morning when my young brother brought me 
a copy of the Bugle while I was still in bed. 

Snickles had certainly outdone himself. The whole 
town would choke with merriment when they would 
read the account, there was no doubt about that. The 
headlines were enough : 

I. M. Alier Makes Stupefying Invention. 

Receives Soundless, Voiceless, Messages 
from Mars. 


Alleged Hero, Miinchhausen, Speechless 
with Surprise. 

Miinchhausen Says He Ain’t Sayin’ Nothin’ ! I 


And so on, and so forth. The article was written 
so excruciatingly funny that I had to laugh myself, 
despite my rage. But the laugh froze to ice when my 
eyes had passed over the line where Snickles had writ- 
ten ironically: 

“Undoubtedly Miinchhausen was asleep at the 
switch !” 

With one bound I was out of bed and was racing 
madly down to my radio barefooted. I gave one look 
at the lightning switch in the corner of the room and 
alniost collapsed: 

The szuitch was grounded and had been grounded 
since noon of the previous day! 

For you may know that the Fire Underwriters nowa- 
days require radio stations to have lightning arresters 
in order to protect the building from lightning. Thtis 
when your station is not in use you simply connect the 
aerial to the ground by throwing a switch, and no dam- 
age can be done by a thunderbolt. Not only that, but in 
this condition the aerial becomes really a first-class 
lightning rod. 

Sad to relate, however, certain idiots are apt to forget 
to throw the switch over when trying to receive mes- 
sages, I being among them that evening. For when 
the reporter called so unexpectedly, I forgot all about 
the switch and never bothered to look around to see in 
what position it was. 

Miinchhausen had called, of course, of this I was 
certain. The message, however, had flown from the 
aerial directly to the ground, never entering my re- 


ceiving instruments. Lost and lost forever! And my 
thoughtlessness had made me the laughing stock of 
the town on top of it ! It was maddening. Right then 
and there for the next ten minutes I had what my little 
sister very appropriately designates as a series of rather 
violent “conniption fits!” 

T hat evening, promptly, as always, Miinchhausen 
“called.” He did not waste much time in pre- 
liminaries, but went right to the point : 

“Alier, my dear boy, I can’t begin to tell you how 
wonderful this planet Mars is with all its marvelous in- 
habitants. Flitternix and myself are as in a trance half 
of the time. Our brains simply cannot digest all the 
thou.sands of wonders we see around us every minute. 
For a poor untrained human mind to be suddenly trans- 
planted into a civilization hundreds of thousands of 
years ahead of terrestrial civilization is no easy matter. 
At times we are positively numb with astonishment and 
the more we see and learn the less we feel we know. 
Every new marvel opens up a dozen new unfathomable 
avenues, each one equally puzzling. 

“But to proceed. Yesterday I explained to you how 
we had our first Martian meal at our host’s residence 
and how we found that gaseous food that you don’t 
need to chew is vastly more nourishing and satisfying 
than solid food. It does not overload the stomach as 
do solids, and the digestion is greatly improved. The 
gases liquefy in the stomach, of course, but the stomach 
never becomes distended. Besides, the Martians, 
trained rigidly from earliest childhood, know just how 
much gaseous food they can assimilate. This, I under- 
stand, is one of the reasons why the average Martians 
live over 150 Martian years, which is a period of 300 
terrestrial years. 

“After dinner, we were conducted to the roof of our 
host’s mansion, where we made ourselves comfortable 
in the large transparent chairs scattered around beneath 
a cool, green, silky-appearing canopy. As I mentioned 
to you previously, the Planet Ruler’s mansion resembles 
somewhat a colossal cathedral. The roof is about 250 
feet from the ground and the entire structure rotates 
slowly around on its axis. This is the reason : While 
the Martians have no religion whatsoever, they know 
what we have known for some time — namely, that life 
on all planets is absolutely dependent upon the sun. 
Extinguish the sun today and all the planets through- 
out our planetary system from Mercury down to Nep- 
tune will become dead worlds. Without sunlight the 
rivers will cease flowing within three weeks. Within 
six months all waters on earth and Mars will have 
frozen down to the bottom. The vegetable kingdom 
will have ceased long before that and the animal king- 
dom, dependent upon the vegetable kingdom, will die 
even a more rapid death. In less than two years the 
last surviving being on any of our planets will have 
passed out of existence. There can be no organized 
life, as we know it, without the direct influence of a 
live sun. 

“While the Martians are by no means sun worship- 
pers, they nevertheless have a deep-rooted feeling for 
our luminary. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
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that the Planet Ruler’s mansion is constructed in such 
a manner that powerful machinery revolves the entire 
structure silently during the entire Martian day; the 
first rays of the morning sun thus shine into the Ruler’s 
private rooms, and as the sun keeps on rising, the house 
keeps pace and thus the entire day till the last sun ray 
disappears at the western horizon, the Ruler’s windows 
are bathed in sunlight. During the night the house 
does not revolve. 

“The day we were on top of the Ruler’s mansion was 
still our first day on Mars. It was then in the early 
afternoon, after lunch time. 

“Down below we looked upon the ‘city,’ which seemed 
to be laid out in form of a vast semi-circle, as far as 
we could ascertain. To the west we could just glimpse 
one of the waterways. 

“We stepped to the balustrade and peered down, 
completely stupefied with what we saw. But Flitternix, 
his. mind full of astronomical observations, called my 
attention to the heavens and I followed his command 
reluctantly. 

“ ‘You will observe,’’ said he, pointing at the sun, 
‘that it appears quite a bit smaller than when seen from 
the earth. Also it does not appear yellow-white, as it 
does to terrestrial inhabitants. You will note it has a 
rather reddish hue ; that is because we are now a good 
bit further away from it, a matter of over 60,000,000 
miles further than on earth. In other words, we are 
now one and two-thirds times as far away from the 
sun as we are on earth. But you must have observed 
how warm it is everywhere on Mars, as far as we have 
visited it, and that the day appears fully as bright, if 
not brighter, than on earth. Naturally you will won- 
der, for on Mars, as well as anywhere else in the world, 
certain physical laws hold good. Thus heat and light 
diminish inversely as the square of their distance; in 
other words, a 16 candlepower lamp two feet away 
gives only one-quarter the light (four candlepower) of 
the same lamp if seen at one foot away. Heat acts in 
exactly the same manner. Then why is it that the day 
is as bright, and the heat as great as on earth, although 
we are twice as far removed ? According to the physical 
law just mentioned Mars should only receive four- 
ninths of the light and heat from the sun which the 
earth receives. Why does it get more? Early astrono- 
mers on earth reasoned with a similar logic, and they 
had thus come to the conclusion that as Mars is so far 
removed from our sun, the temperature on Mars must 
necessarily always be far below the freezing point. Ac- 
cordingly they reasoned that life on Mars, as we under- 
stand it, was not possible. But then the telescope sud- 
denly revealed that the Martian snowcaps do melt every 
spring, and if this is the case the temperature even in 
the polar circles, at times must be above the freezing 
point. But why? 

“ ‘The answer is simple enough. The earth has a 
very dense atmosphere with many clouds. On Mars 
the reverse is true, it has a thin atmosphere and prac- 
tically no clouds all the year around. 

“ ‘Professor Lowell estimated that over the earth as 
a whole, the proportion of actual to possible sunshine 
for the entire year is 50 per cent. In other words, the 
sun only shines practically one-half of the time it might 


if there were no clouds. On Mars, on the other hand, 
the sun shines 99 per cent of the time. Also, there are 
no cooling rains or snows in the temperate zones to 
chill the atmosphere, consequently a great deal more 
heat is absorbed and retained on Mars than on earth. 
Furthermore, an enormous amount of energy is lost on 
earth, where the sun rays must travel through a dense 
blanket of air, whereas the air on Mars is thin and 
clear. For this and other reasons, too technical to dwell 
upon, we find, that light and heat are practically the 
same on the two planets, with several points in favor 
of Mars.’ 

<*T T rHILE I was still turning these facts over in 

VV my mind, Flitternix suddenly pointed to the sky 
and shouted rather excitedly : 

“ ‘Look at the moons !’ I followed his finger and I 
saw the wonderful spectacle of two full moons shining 
in the sky. It was still light and for that reason the ef- 
fect was not as wonderful as the one we now witness, 
when we see Phobos and Deimos during the night time. 
At that particular time the moons shone as pale as our 
own moon does in a bright afternoon with the sun still 
up. 

“Phobos, the larger of the two moons, is only 4,000 
miles distant from Mars and, as I mentioned before, it 
revolves around Mars in the incredibly short time of 
seven and one-half hours. In a single Martian day it 
therefore revolves three times around Mars, which 
means it rotates faster than Mars itself. Although it 
revolves in the same direction as Mars and the rest of 
the planets, namely, from west to east, on account of 
its greater speed it appears as if it zvcre moving from 
west to east. Its speed, to an unaccustomed human ob- 
server, is really disquieting. While we were looking 
on we could actually see how terrifically fast Phobos 
moves. When Flitternix first called my attention to it, 
it was quite high up in the sky. Ten minutes later we 
watched it plunge with express speed below the eastern 
horizon ! It is positively uncanny to see a heavenly 
body that looks as big as our moon perform such celes- 
tial gymnastics, but the fact remains. Deimos, the 
smaller of the two moons, revolves at a distance of 12,- 
480 miles from Mars. But as it measures only about 
six miles in diameter, it naturally appears quite small 
as seen from Mars, even when full. When we saw it 
that afternoon it did not appear very much brighter or 
bigger than the evening star as seen from the earth. 
As a matter of fact, it does not look like a moon at all 
to Martians, as we understand ‘moons’ ; it looks rather 
like a very bright star. During the night its face does 
not always appear as a disc to the naked eye, even when 
it is full. It is too small and too far removed. Never- 
theless, it is a true moon. 

“Having finished our contemplation of the sky, we 
turned anew to the view directly below us. Of all in- 
spiring and majestic sights, I do not think that there is 
one that can rival a Martian ‘city.’ I once thought that 
New York, seen from the Woolworth building, was 
about the grandest view one could ask for, but it ap- 
pears positively ridiculous compared with any of the 
Martian great centers. 

“To begin with, the Martian cities are not built upon 
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the ground, for a very important reason. Nearly all of 
the Martian continents are deserts, irrigated only in 
comparatively small sections near the great waterwa}'s. 
The land, therefore, which is practically flat, is sandy, 
as all true deserts are. For ages upon ages this desert 
sand has been rolling back and forward over the planet 
till it has lost the characteristics of real desert sand as 
you know it on earth. It has become a fine, impalpable 
dust, extremely choking if it finds its way into the 
lungs. 

"This fine desert dust is the greatest bane of the 
Martians and they fight it constantly and heroically. 
But as nothing but vegetation — which, again, is de- 
pendent on water — will permanently stop the dust, the 
fight is almost hopeless, for the Martians lack water 
to irrigate the entire planet. Naturally the dust is not 
quite so bad near the waterways, but the large centers 
spreading for a few miles inland are not thus pro- 
tected, especially if the wind blows from the land side 
over a broad expanse of desert. Even the slightest 
breeze brings its cloud of choking dust and a strong 
wind sometimes obscures the sky. 

“But when it storms, pity the poor Martians ! 
Through the large telescopes on earth, 40 million miles 
away, earth’s astronomers have frequently seen huge 
sandstorms sweep over sections of Mars as large as 
France! Can you imagine what such a storm means? 
We witnessed one yesterday and it was awe-inspiring, 
terrific. 

Hours ahead of the storm the Martians ran for their 
sheltered lofty houses and closed everything airtight. 
All traffic on the canals, on the ground, as well as in the 
air, ceased for two hours, while the storm was in 
progress. From the eastern side of our host’s windows 
we saw the approach of the dust. It came rolling on in 
gigantic red clouds like an ocean, and although it was 
forenoon, the sun was blotted out almost entirely. The 
dust is so fine that you could hardly hear it as it was 
hurled against the thick window panes in immense 
quantities. On and on it came, seemingly without end ; 
sometimes we would get a glimpse of sunlight, but 
oftener we were plunged in total darkness. After the 
storm had lasted for two hours it stopped as suddenly 
as it had appeared and the sun smiled down on us again 
as before. 

“Within ten minutes after the storm, myriads of 
aerial flyers could be seen spraying the buildings and 
structures with compressed air to clean out the red dust 
from the corners where it had accumulated. When we 
looked around this morning there was hardly any evi- 
dence of the terrific sandstorm of yesterday. Of 
course, such storms as the one we witnessed are rare 
and do not occur more than six times a year; Martian 
houses and structures are built with a view of getting 
rid of the dust as quickly as possible when it does come 
in avalanches. 

“Accordingly all buildings have sharp gable or pyra- 
mid roofs, and every wall and balustrade is built with 
a gable. Every window sill points downward at an 
flngle. There is not a structure on Mars that is ex- 
posed which is flat, or which has a single flat projection 
extending from it. Everything is built to get rid of 


the dust as quickly as possible, for this fine and ex- 
tremely dry sand slides down a sharp incline with great 
rapidity. 

“From the foregoing you will easily understand that 
the Martians cannot permanently dwell near the ground. 
It is an exceptionally calm day when your Martian can 
walk on his planet without his respirator hood over his 
head. From this it follows that as he cannot dwell upon 
the ground, and as intelligent beings as a rule do not 
care to burrow themselves into the ground, there is but 
one thing to do, and that is to go above the surface of 
the ground. Indeed, this is precisely what the Martians 
have been forced to do for hundreds of thousands of 
years. 

“It was soon found that the ordinary dust did not 
usually rise higher than 400 feet above the surface of 
the planet. At this altitude the air is sandproof except 
for such severe storms as the one we witnessed yester- 
day. 

“For this reason all buildings and structures on Mars, 
with few exceptions, are located 500 feet above the 
ground in order to make life bearable. Thus all ‘cities’ 
are built high up in the air, and it is this feature which 
gives the stranger his greatest surprise. 

“Imagine immense metal towers stretching skyward 
mile upon mile, supporting a vast city raised 500 feet 
up in the air. Imagine these towers partly roofed over 
with metallic roadways and buildings and you have a 
faint idea of how a Martian ‘city’ appears. 

“When we had first ‘landed’ on Mars we naturally 
thought that we had touched the ground. As a matter 
of fact, we had not ‘landed’ at all, but we were still 500 
feet away from Mars proper. We simply had descended 
in the aerial Martian city, but this we did not know 
till later. 

“Every building is eonstructed of the universal trans- 
parent material tos, giving the structures a curious but 
pleasing appearance. The transparency of this wonder- 
ful material is so great that it is possible to actually 
look straight through an entire building, wherever there 
are no obstructions of opaque objects. I might say 
that the latter are rare, for the Martian loves nothing- 
better than transparency, and for that reason he builds 
nearly every object out of tos — from a table down to 
the floor, which is also transparent. You might think 
that such a house, open to everybody’s curiosity, would 
bring with it many delicate as well as embarrassing 
situations, but this is not the ease — at least not for the 
Martians. These people have long since learned that 
anything worth doing cannot possibly be open to criti- 
cism from fellow inhabitants, whereas closeted, non- 
transparent rooms make for nothing but laziness and 
vice. When all of your aetions are open to the entire 
world, you are more apt to lead an upright life than 
otherwise. For that reason no false, make-believe 
civilization exists on Mars as it does on earth. For 
that reason, too, the Martian is an upright, healthy, 
truth-loving individual, not a hypocrite as are nine- 
tenths of the human race. The Martian has no secrets, 
he knows no vice, he has no scandals, and he has little 
occasion to feel ashamed of himself. Why? Because 
everyone can see at all times what he is doing. 
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miles from tlie \v;iter\v:i\ s. Of course, these l;irt;e 
‘cities' are connected on lioili ends with the ‘running 
cities'; for ih;it reaxtii there is no lieginning ;md no end 
to the M.'irtian 'towns.' Xor do they go hv :mv ])ar- 
ticnlar name. Each .spreading city lias ti nntnher, while 


"i’ick np any one of your newspapers. What do 
their te.xt pages contain? Seventy per cent scandals, 
murders, war, law suits, gossi]i ; 10 per cent sports; 10 
per cent hnsiness ; 5 per cent science and advancement, 
:ind 5 per cent miscellaneous subjects. If yon place 
Miiir whole humanity in transparent 
houses, the scandals, murders, war, 
most of the law suits and the gtjssip 
will disa])pear automatically. Think 
it over ! 

‘'The great Mtirtiaii ‘cities’ are 
l.'iid out in semicircles, or else rec- 
t.angles, always one side (piite close 
to a waterway. Moreover, the ‘cities' 
lire iKjt detached, hut they run un- 
endingly along the whole length of 
nearly every wtuerway. Thus, on 
both sides of the waterways, you 
will frequently find the metal towers 
hearing on their tt)p the Martian 
buildings. 'I'he so-called ‘running 
cities' are only ahoitt one tnile wide, 
running ]tarallel with the ‘cattals.’ 

Every 50 or 100 miles we find a 
large cctiter which spreads out in 
the form of a semi-circle or a huge 
rectangle; some of these large 
‘cities' recede from five to seven 


Little bj little our host mtnlpuUted certain knobs and again the view was magnllled cnonnonsly, white In the center we now beheld a 
marvelous view of tbe City of New York, as If viewed by an aviator a few thousand feet above the earth. 
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the running ones,, located between the spreading ones, 
have a figure and symbol like our letters. Thus the 
Martian Capital at which we reside at present is termed 
1. The first large ‘city’ toward the south is termed 2. 
The ‘running city‘ which connects cities 1 and 2 is 
termed lA. Of course, the Martian symbol is not ‘A’ ; 
this is merely my equivalent or my own translation for 
it. The numbers of the houses for quick orientation are 
termed in ‘fractions,’ according to their location. Thus, 
for instance, a house located in the ‘running city’ lA is 
lA 

numbered . This means that it is the tenth house 

10 

south, counting from the ‘city’ 1. As every Martian 
knows the location of every ‘town,’ the numbering 
system is simple and does not lend itself to confusion. 

“As nearly all of the land on Mars is practically 
desert, except that near the waterways, it follows that 
no ‘town’ ever reaches more than 10 miles inland. 
This fully explains the vast ‘connecting cities.’ 

“All the streets run perfectly straight and cross at 
right angles, American fashion. All buildings and 
houses are detached from each other, none are ever 

10. The Planets 

W HAT is modesty? From childhood up I have 
been taught that this quality was more or less 
of a virtue, but developments of late cause me 
to believe that it is hypocrisy, plain and simple. I have 
found since, that modesty is something in us which we 
wish to make other people believe and which they 
realize perfectly is not so, or perhaps it is trying to make 
the other fellow believe something that you know isn’t 
so. All of which might have a passing interest for 
you and then again it might not. Perhaps the above 
may have a certain bearing on this story and on the 
other hand it might not. 

I have no fault to find with the Martians, and I be- 
lieve implicitly what Miinchhausen has been telling us 
about the utter frankness of the Martians and their 
habits. Only it doesn’t work on earth, or at least it 
doesn’t work in Yanktown. As will be remembered, 
Miinchhausen told us in his last talk that the Mar- 
tians live in transparent houses, for reasons best known 
to themselves. As will also be remembered, he told us 
that anything that is worth doing — on Mars — is worth 
doing with everyone looking on. He told us that non- 
transparent rooms .make for nothing but laziness and 
vice; also that when your actions are open to the entire 
world you are more apt to lead an upright life. We 
were told that for that reason no false make-believe 
life was lived on Mars as it is on earth. 

I tried the Martian recipe the other day, and I must 
confess here that it was a dismal failure. Everyone 
knows, of course, that everyone else is apt to take a 
bath once in a while for strictly personal reasons, the 
only difference being that the frequency varies with 
individuals, according to taste and the available supply 
of water and soap. I know that you take a bath and 
you know that I take a bath ; certainly there is no secret 
about that. Nobody should find fault with such uni- 
versal custom. But when I tried it the other day, leav- 


found built close together. Usually eight buildings 
constitute a ‘block,’ three to each side, with the center 
space left open. 

“The ‘blocks’ are separated by wide arched roadways ; 
wherever two of them cross each other, there are usu- 
ally two bridges flung diagonally across which meet 
in the center. 

“The roadways themselves are of a heavy metallic 
construction and are entirely perforated with round 
conical holes about one inch in diameter with about 
one inch of metal between them. By this method, all 
dust and dirt falls through the streets to the ground 
500 feet below. Thus the roads appear clean perpetu- 
ally, even after a sandstorm. The houses but, 

hello, my chronometer tells me that I have but ten 
seconds left to talk before the telegraphone wire on 
my radiotomatic on the moon will be full to capacity. 
Well, good night, my boy, till tomorrow, good night! 


The usual rap, r-r-r-ap, f-flum, f-flumm and every- 
thing was quiet once more. 

at Close Range 

ing my bathroom window wide open, it somehow didn’t 
work out according to the Martian recipe. At least 
Officer Mulligan, on the beat, who I believe had never 
read about the Martians’ habits, didn’t approve of my 
custom and very promptly arrested me when a big 
crowd collected in front of my bathroom. You see, it 
happens to be located on the ground floor. I have since 
given up every attempt to convert antiquated humans 
living on an uncivilized globe, to Martian standards of 
civilization. Perhaps in a hundred thousand years from 
now, humanity will not feel so peevish about it, but 
until that date I shall believe in the proverb, “When in 
Rome bathe as the Romans bathe.” 

* * >|: * * * 

That evening, promptly, as usual, Miinchhausen 
“called.” On the minute of 11 p. m., the familiar 
whining, screeching sound reverberated in my ’phones, 
and immediately the Baron’s sepulchral rasping voice 
was heard once more. 

“Good evening, my dear boy; mighty sorry I had to 
cut myself so short last night but, at that, I believe 
that the telegraphone wire on my radiotomatic was full 
to capacit}' before I stopped speaking. If my memory 
serves me right, I believe I had been telling you about 
the elevated cities on Mars — and how the Martians doi 
away with their choking dust filling up the atmosphere 
near the ground. I told you how the elevated Martian 
cities had perforated, metallic streets so that the fine 
dust would filter through the perforations, thence to 
fall to the ground. Possibly it occurred to you that in 
a few hundred years this dust, settling on the ground 
below, would rise high enough to fill up the 500 feet 
of intervening space between the ground and the ele- 
vated streets. If no means were taken to do away with 
such accumulating dust and sand this, of course, would 
be the result, but nothing of the sort happens, for 
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Martian ingenuity naturally precludes any such occur- 
rence. But how is the sand and dust done away with? 
It is a very simple matter indeed. Mars, as we know, 
is a very ancient world, which has cooled for centuries 
back. There are no more live volcanoes on Mars, for 
the very simple reason that the inside of the planet has 
cooled ages ago, just as your moon is cooled today. 
Take the earth, which is a much younger heavenly body 
than Mars. On earth, as yet, the interior is in a molten 
state, proven by the fact that volcanoes, as well as hot 
springs, still exist. Hot gases must naturally abound, 
for if this were not the case there would be no pressure 
to force the molten lava through the craters of the 
terrestrial volcanoes. But a molten mass as well as 
hot gases take up room. Suppose the interior of the 
world would cool today; immense hollows or voids 
would naturally be created inside of the earth. This 
is precisely the case on Mars. It now has immense hol- 
lows and voids, and these are used for many different 
purposes by the Martians, in their conquest of their 
dying world, as I shall show later. 

“For one thing, every few miles beneath all Martian 
cities immense funnel-shaped holes are excavated, till 
one of the voids is reached. The openings of these 
holes are constantly kept clear by the Martian engineers. 
How simple, then, is the thought of pushing the sur- 
plus desert dust and sand into these holes, to do away 
with the sand nuisance. Very ingenious means are used 
in thus getting rid of the dust, and after every sand- 
storm, which are more or less frequent; the surplus 
sand and dust rolling on from the open deserts is forced 
into these openings as fast as it accumulates. Of 
course, it is impossible to thus get rid of all the sand, 
but it helps to a certain degree to make life bearable on 
the planet. 

**'\T OU wilt remember in my report of last night 

X that Flitternix and I were on the Planet Ruler’s 
mansion on top of the building looking down, that 
evening, on the vast Martian capital that lay below us. 
We were watching in amazement the gravitationless 
flyers, which are used by the Martians almost exclu- 
sively for their transportation. I have told you previ- 
ously that these flyers are flat, pancake-like, metallic 
bodies with three masts spaced equally distant from the 
center. We saw thousands of these gliding noiselessly 
through the thin Martian air, their intense yellow pro- 
pelling light shafts playing all over the sky and over 
the ground. It is indeed an inspiring sight to see thou- 
sands of these flyers in the air all the time, and the 
spectacle becomes even more amazing when night 
comes. The yellow emanation rays are highly luminous, 
and for that reason no other searchlight is required. 
As long as I have been on Mars I have never wit- 
nessed a collision, although these astonishing vehicles 
fly so close to each other that one sometimes thinks 
they must collide. Each Martian building on one of 
its sides has a metallic landing platform extending at 
right angles from the building. There the flyers land 
to deposit passengers or freight. 

“We were watching this amazing spectacle; it was 
in the early evening and the sun had just set. Being 
accustomed to twilight we naturally thought It would 


stay light for some time to come, but no sooner had 
the sun disappeared behind the western horizon than the 
landscape became pitch black. I was about to comment 
upon this unusual phenomenon, when Flitternix fore- 
stalled my questions, launching into his usual astro- 
nomical reflections. 

“ ‘My dear Baron,’ said he, ‘no doubt you are sur- 
prised to find there is no twilight on Mars, but the 
reason, of course, is very simple. The earth, to which 
you are accustomed, has a very dense atmosphere. 
After the sun has sunk below the horizon, its rays still 
strike the atmosphere about you, although you cannot 
see the sun itself. Naturally, it does not become dark 
immediately for the reason that the light is diffused 
in the air above you up to about 30 miles above the 
surface of the earth. In other words, the sun on earth 
acts exactly like a searchlight, which is hidden from 
your sight while its light shaft plies above your head. 
You can see the light perfectly overhead, and the sun’s 
ra}'s act in a similar manner on earth. 

“ ‘On Mars, however, the atmosphere is very thin 
and only reaches a comparatively few miles above the 
surface of the planet. Therefore but little light is 
diffused in an attenuated atmosphere, as is well known 
to you ; for this reason, no twilight can exist on Mars ; 
this you have just witnessed. As previously experi- 
enced during our stay on the Moon, where there is no 
air of any consequence, everything must be dead black 
or white; there cannot be any grays in the transition 
from light to dark. On Mars, of course, such extremes 
do not exist because there is still some atmosphere to 
diffuse the light.’ 

“While Flitternix was still talking, we saw the 
marvelous sight of the city below us being illuminated 
at the precise moment when the sun had sunk out of 
sight. 

“Nearly every structure and building on Mars is of 
the same height. On top of their cone-shaped roofs 
several immense, transparent spheres are spaced 20 to 
25 feet apart. These balls are usually arranged in a 
circle or in an equilateral triangle. Ncr sooner has it 
become dark on Mars than these transparent balls emit 
a dazzling rose-white light. This light does not ema- 
nate from these globes in form of a shaft, as we are 
accustomed to see coming from searchlight illumina- 
tion. Quite the contrary; the light spreads out in all 
directions for a distance of over 500 feet. The strange 
fact is that the light is as strong at this distance as it is 
in the immediate vicinity of the spheres. As a matter 
of fact, it is strongest about 25 feet from the balls 
themselves. Inasmuch as every building and every ele- 
vated structure gives forth this spreading light, every 
object within 500 feet of the light balls is illuminated 
almost as strongly as by sunlight. This creates the 
curious result that when walking in a Martian street 
after nightfall, daylight is simulated in a perfect manner 
and it is hard to realize that it is not, indeed, sunlight 
that is pouring down upon you. Not only do these 
transparent light balls give out light rays, but the rays 
also emanate heat prodigiously. This is quite necessary. 
I have spoken before of the fact that the Martian 
atmosphere is very thin and attenuated. Naturally, 
such a thin blanket of air cannot retain the solar heat 
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during the night, and for that reason the nights on 
Mars are extremely cold. This is true of the temperate 
as well as of the other zones. For this reason the light 
rays of which I spoke before have been made to pro- 
duce heat as well, otherwise it would be too cold to 
walk on the streets after nightfall. As it is, the tem- 
perature is but slightly below that which exists at noon 
time. It will, of course, be plain to you that as soon 
as the sun rises in the morning the light balls are 
switched off, for then there is no further need for them. 

“You might think that it would be an enormous 
undertaking to light and heat vast cities by such arti- 
ficial means, but the cunning Martian, wherever pos- 
sible, lets Nature do all of his hard work. I have 
already shown you how the Martians moved the water 
in their canals and waterways by means of the all- 
dominant sun, and if our luminary can perform useful 
work during the daytime, why not use it at night? I 
have mentioned before how the Martians harnessed 
the sun’s energy, storing up enough power to use the 
surplus after sunset. Thus we find the curious phe- 
nomenon on Mars that the intelligent beings inhabiting 
this planet have harnessed enough energy from the sun 
during the daytime to furnish them with light and heat 
during the night. The sun’s energy during the daytime 
is converted into electricity, as I have already shown, 
and is then stored for further use. Consequently, the 
night illumination and heat is derived primarily from 
the sun and costs the Martians nothing. When you 
consider how crudely you humans use your energy, it 
must dawn upon you that, you are still very young 
children. At that the inhabitants of the earth are doing 
precisely what the Martians are doing, except that they 
do it in a very bad way. You are already deriving 
100 per cent of your light, heat and power from the sun 
indirectly. The coal which you are mining this minute 
derived its original energy from the sun. Millions of 
years ago great forests — which were directly a product 
of the sun — sank into the earth, and the wood carbon- 
ized. This wood you are burning as coal today. In 
other words, you are using sun-power, stored millions 
of years ago. Even your water-falls from which you 
derive your power are directly dependent upon th^sun. 
Without the sun to suck up the water from the seas 
into cloud form, your water-falls would run dry within 
one week. The Martians, who have long ago exhausted 
such means of utilizing the sun-power, are now using 
the sun-power supplied by the sun yesterday. You on 
earth today are using sun-power stored millions of 
years ago. After your coal supply gives out and after 
your water supply is not as abundant as it is at present 
you will revert to exactly the same means as do the 
Martians on their dying planet today. 

“A FTER dinner the Planet Ruler took us to a vast 
Yi circular room high up in the mansion, which we 
presumed to be his study. The thing that struck us 
most forcibly at once was an enormous glass-like, trans- 
parent rod which broke through one of the transparent 
walls of the room. This rod probably measured two or 
three feet in diameter, and as far as we could see it 
was about 15 feet in length. We afterwards found out 
that it extended 75 feet beyond the building, pointing 


toward the sky. The thought immediately forced itself 
upon us that it was a form of telescope, which indeed 
it was. It was arranged in telescope fashion and by 
means of machinery located outside of the room, the 
far end could be made to point to any object in space. 
As the mansion of the Planet Ruler revolves around its 
a.xis, as I have already mentioned to you previously, 
the telescope may thus be pointed at any star or planet 
and will follow it with the same apparent speed as that 
of the planet. In this manner the whole mansion acts 
exactly like a terrestrial observatory. At the end of the 
rod we .saw a bo.x-shaped form, which, as we were 
informed later, converted the light rays falling through 
the transparent rod into electrical impulses, which in 
turn were magnified enormously and afterwards were 
reconverted into light once more. A crude analogy 
would be your ordinary terrestrial selenium cell, which 
converts light rays into electrical impulses, if required 
to do so. Of course, the material used by the Martians 
is not selenium, but is a substance which is not yet 
known on earth. 

“Directly in line with the transparent telescope and 
several feet away from it, hung a large tran.s])arent 
globe, measuring about five feet in diameter. The 
Planet Ruler motioned us to be seated in the trans- 
parent tos chairs, which we did. Without moving his 
hand, the Planet Ruler caused the light to vanish from 
the room. He accomplished this by thought transfer- 
ence, merely concentrating his attention on a thin wire 
near the ceiling of the room, which, vibrating in unison 
with his transmitted thought waves, caused the light to 
be turned off. He now adjusted the tos rod carefully 
for a few moments till a tiny light ray fell upon the 
center of the transparent globe, which, as we ascer- 
tained, was filled with a fluorescent liquid. Immedi- 
ately the ray struck the globe, it shone forth in a beau- 
tiful pinkish-white light. After adjusting several knobs 
at the end of the tos rod we suddenly made out the 
form of the earth floating in space. Clearly the coun- 
tenance of the earth, with its continents and oceans, 
stood forth inside of the transparent globe, exactly as 
if we had been looking at an artificial globe of the 
earth, such as are used in school rooms. The sight was 
indeed magnificent and the earth now looked to us 
exactly as does the moon to an astronomer viewing 
that body through a powerful telescope. We were still 
gazing enraptured, when our host turned another knob 
and the edges of the earth seemed to become blurred 
until they vanished entirely. In the center of the pic- 
ture, however, we could make out the North American 
continent enormously enlarged, exactly as it looks on a 
map. As this was in the late terrestrial summer, few 
clouds obstructed the view and we could apparently see 
the entire section of the United States, only part of 
Canada being hidden by clouds. Little by little our 
host manipulated certain knobs and again the view was 
magnified enormously, while in the center we now saw 
what we made out to be a bird’s-eye view of Long 
Island. We saw this island as it would probably ap- 
pear to an aviator from five to eight miles above the 
earth, with the Atlantic Ocean on the south and east 
and Long Island Sound on the north. Again the knobs 
were manipulated and we beheld a most marvelous 
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view of the City of New York, as if viewed by an 
aviator a few thousand feet above the earth. We were 
absol. thunderstruck at such a marvelous achieve- 
ment*on^artian ingenuity, but our friend did not stop 
at this. He kept on increasing his magnifying power 
till it was possible for us to actually see people walk in 
the streets as plainly as if they had been seen from the 
top of a skyscraper! It gave us a very strange, un- 
canny feeling, to be sitting over 60,000,000 miles 
away from earth and still to be able to see the people 
walk around. It proved to us again that there is noth- 
ing impossible for science, given intelligence and ade- 
quate means. 

“After this exhibition, our host showed us all of 
the planets at a close view, and we were shown that 
none of the planets except the earth bore life. We 
saw that the planet Mercury, the nearest planet to the 
sun, was dried up like a baked clay ball on account of 
its proximity to the great luminary. It became patent 
to us that no life could exist on that planet on account 
of the enormous heat received from the sun, only 35 
million miles distant. The planet Venus was not baked 
dry as badly as Mercury and still abounded in water, 
but we could not see an}" trace of vegetation and the 
air seemed to be filled mostly with dense water vapor, in 
which organized life probably could exist. Turning to 
the planets outside Mars’ orbit, we next were shown the 
monster world of Jupiter, which is three times larger 
than all the other planets combined. This planet is 
still in a semi-liquid state, and we could see what ter- 
restrial astronomers have long presumed, namely, that 
Jupiter has no solid crust as yet; it is still a partly 
liquid ball with dense gases and vapors filling its heavy 


atmosphere, so that it becomes difficult to view its 
actual surface. 

“The most spectacular view was enormous Saturn 
with its mysterious rings. W’e saw that this planet also 
is in the same state of formation as Jupiter, but it has 
already cooled down considerably. As is known to 
terrestrial astronomers, its rings are by no means solid 
but consist of myriads of little moons and meteoric frag- 
ments, some of them not larger than an ordinary house, 
spinning around its parent body and kept there by 
gravitation. These little moons, for moons they are, 
rotate closely together, even colliding at times, and it is 
thought that Saturn’s rings will collapse at some future 
date, to fall upon the parent planet or otherwise coalesce 
into one or several enormous moons to supplement the 
existing nine Saturnian moons. 

“But, as usual, my time is getting short. I would like 
to tell you a whole lot more, my dear Alier, but in a few 
seconds the telegraphone wire will be full to capacity. 
It is certainly too bad that I did not provide for mak- 
ing the wire twice as long; my daily chats with you 
could thus be twice as long. However, as I am some 
60,000,000 miles away from the radiotomatic plant 
upon the moon, there is no way to change the matter 
now. Good-night, my boy, and tomorrow night, at 11 
p. m., to be exact — ^terrestrial eastern time — I will ask 
our Planet Ruler to give us a good view of the earth, 
selecting Yanktown and showing a little house on top 
of which I hope to see my good friend, I. M. Alier. 
I know he will be there, so good-night once more * *” 

The familiar whining sound, a rasp, the usual low 
click and the ether between the moon and the earth 
was quiet once more. 


(To be continued next month) 
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I. 

AD you been present in a certain studio 
apartment in New York City at ten o’clock 
in the evening of January 16th, in the year 
2406, you would have witnessed a surpris- 
ing series of events. As it happened, Roy 
Hamilton was alone in his studio when the thing 
occurred which altered his entire life and led up to the 
historic destruction of Munan. 

An unusually handsome man in artist’s smock, his 
hair a tousled dark mass, his jaw set, and his black 
eyes snapping with determination, Roy alternately sat 
at his writing desk for a few minutes at a time, then 
paced the floor in impatient annoyance. This procedure 
was repeated agian and again, his impatience rapidly 
increasing. 

On his desk there reposed an instrument comprising 
a disc of silvery gray metal, framed in darker gray, 
and mounted vertically upon a base of similar material. 
This instrument was Roy’s private videophone, and it 
was the calls from it of a voice repeating, “NY-19-635,” 
that occasioned his numerous returns to it. As he 
returned and answered his number, a face would appear 
in the disc and inform him in a monotonous voice that 
no success could as yet be reported on his call. Each 
time this was a signal for his renewal of the nervous 
pacing and muttering, accompanied by further rum- 
pling of his hair. 

It was preposterous! Here he had been trying for 
two hours to get a connection with one of his patrons 
in Paris. Constant reports there had been that some- 
thing was wrong with the continental video. Pity that 
the Terrestrial Videophone Company couldn’t keep 
their confounded voice and 

vision ether waves work- ... 

ing, he thought angrily. Or 
whatever kind of waves 
they were! Roy was no 
scientist. 

His number was repeated 
again. This time, not in 
the accustomed voice of the 
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operator; but in a low, 

sweet and compelling feminine one. A voice of gold, 
thought Roy, as he dashed to the instrument. Sur- 
prised, he did not view the -usual clear-cut image in 
the disc; but, as through a dense veil, an extremely 
indistinct vision met his gaze. The features of the girl 
could not be discerned. Possibly she was beautiful; 
possibly not. At any rate, the voice, though far away, 
was clear, and it certainly was beautiful. The most 
beautiful voice he had ever heard, it seemed. 

“Mr. Hamilton, I must speak rapidly. We have 


probably upset the entire video system in thus attempt- 
ing to get you. No doubt the connection will not re- 
main for long,” she spoke. 

“You know me?” Roy replied, astonished. “I am 
sure that I have never had the pleasure of hearing your 
voice before.” 

“Please, please listen,” begged the voice. “There is 
no time for explanations. What I have to say is of 
world importance and it may never again be possible 
to establish this contact.” 

“All right, lady. Go ahead,” said Roy, though he had 
not the slightest idea as to what was coming. 

“Remember from your history, the consolidation of 
the Powers in 1950?” asked the golden voice. Remem- 
ber the two thousand undesirables, sent away on the 
steamship Giganlean? The Gigantean which never re- 
turned, and from which no word ever came back to 
the world? 

“The Terrestrial Government and the world at large 
thought they were well rid of a bad lot. But the 
Gigantean was not lost. Neither were the two thou- 
sand reactionaries ; men and women from all walks of 
life. The ship eventually reached one of the uncharted 
islands of the Pacific, where the passengers landed and 
took up their abodes. 

“With materials from the ship, they established their 
homes. With the machinery from the vessel, one of 
the scientists of their number did wonderful things. 
Soon he discovered means of producing a wall of 
neutralizing vibrations completely surrounding the 
island. This wall prevented and still prevents the ap- 
proach of any visitors from the outside world, since 
under its influence all electrical and mechanical vibra- 

toins are entirely stopped. 
Thus no aeros have ever 
been able to reach the 
island, which they called 
Munan, and the secret has 
been preserved for four 
centuries and a half. 

“Four hundred and fifty 
years they have multiplied 
and now number over a 
million persons. Many deadly secrets are in the hands 
of those, whom I must call my people, much as I hate 
to do so. The lust for revenge has been handed down 
from generation to generation and now they are pre- 
pared. The date has been set when a hundred thou- 
sand men will set forth to devastate and conquer the 
entire outside world, where peace and happiness have 
reigned these hundreds of years. With them will be 
carried the dr— ***^t of weapons ever conceived by man, 
and these are ot such nature that it is uttterly impos- 
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sible for your unprepared billions to combat them. 

“I cannot dwell now on the miseries of Munan. But 
a pitifully small group of us, mostly women, are against 
this move and we must prevent it. We have selected 
you, partly because of your own vitality and athletic 
prowess, partly because of your close friendship with 
Professor Nilsson. He, your greatest scientist, we 
believe will be able to avert this catastrophe, if anyone 
can. 

"But you must both come to Munan. We are sure 
you will do this, as we have learned of the characters 
of both through the one spy we have been able to get 
through to the outside. Think of the utter destruction 
of probably three-quarters of your inhabitants, which 
you may be able to prevent. 

“We have set the date for your arrival and at the 
appointed time we will contrive an accident which will 
temporarily remove the neutralizing wall and permit 
you to land in Munan. Convince Professor Nilsson of 
the extreme necessity of this and come in a fast aero. 
Win, and your reward will be the everlasting grati- 
tude of the world. Fail, and your fate will be no worse 
than had you refused.” 

Here followed minute directions as to the exact 
location of Munan. Busy with pencil and paper, Roy 
barely had time in which to set down the latitude and 
longitude ; also other necessary information, including 
the time and date when they would be expected. No 
sooner had he finished than the dim features and the 
golden voice faded from his video completely. He was 
left cold and trembling. 

The soft pleading voice lingered in his mind to the 
exclusion of all else. He tried to picture this girl, Her 
vision had been terribly blurred, sometimes fading 
almost entirely from view. The voice, though! That 
told him that she must be young, lovely, tender. Ever 
a sentimentalist, he visioned more his meeting with 
this girl than he did the seriousness of the mission. 
Instantly he decided that he would go. 

‘■NY-19-635,” spoke the humdrum voice of his video- 
phone operator, “something has been wrong with the 
video for two hours and a half. The past half-hour 
it has been absolutely dead all through the terrestrial 
system; something never before experienced. How- 
ever, all is well now and you may have your I’aris 
connection.” 

“Oh, hang the Paris connection 1” was Roy’s reply. 
“Give me NY-20-325 right away.” 

“Hello, Roy,” almost instantly responded the deep 
masculine voice of his friend, as the face of Professor 
Nilsson appeared in the disc, “what in the world are 
you calling about at this hour, and what are you so 
pale and mussed up over ? Have you seen a ghost ?” 

“Maybe I have. Prof ; but if I did, it was a ghost 
with a wonderful voice and such a story to tell as has 
never been heard before. This is serious. Can you 
come right over?” 

“Well, seeing that it is you, my boy, and seeing that 
you look so ill, I will do it. But you know that I can 
not remain for long.” 

“You may stay longer than you think, when you 
hear what I have to tell you.” 


“Maybe so; maybe not. At any rate, expect me in 
ten minutes. I am worried about you.” 

The voice and face of his dearest friend and adviser 
vanished, and Roy proceeded to remove his paint- 
bedaubed smock and brush his hair, so as to present a 
somewhat better appearance when the professor ar- 
rived. Observing his reflection in the glass over his 
dresser, he saw that he did indeed look shaky. 

II. 

•> 

B y the time the professor arrived, Roy was in a 
much calmer mood, and was seriously going 
over the information he had jotted down. His 
friend rushed in, and when he looked at Roy he laughed 
aloud in relief. 

“Well, you certainly look better. What happened 
to you, anyway?” was his greeting. 

“Prof, when I tell you this story, you are going to 
be as hard hit as I was. Here; what do you make of 
this?” he said, handing over the paper on which his 
notations had been made. 

‘‘Why, Roy, this is the definite location of some place 
or other in terms of latitude and longitude. Also, I 
see the date February first, and the notation ‘two A. M. 
Washington time.’ Something about green beacons, 
too. Where did you get this and what does it mean ?” 

“That’s my own handwriting, and I’ll tell you in a 
minute how I came to write it. In the meantime, sit 
down and make yourself comfortable for a long talk.” 

“Roy, have you an atlas around this old workshop 
of yours?” asked the professor. He seemed suddenly 
to take more interest in the paper. “I believe this loca- 
tion is out in the uncharted wastes of the ocean some- 
where.” 

“If it is, it will be pretty good proof of what I have 
to tell you,” was the retort. 

Roy produced the atlas and the professor at once 
turned to a double-page map of the western hemisphere. 

“Just as I thought,” he muttered. “Look here, Roy, 
are you spoofing me or what? There is not even an 
island within a thousand miles of this spot, and it is 
at least that far off any of the transoceanic aero lanes.” 

“Then it shows that I wasn’t dreaming. Sit tight 
and listen to this yarn,” said Roy, as they pulled their 
chairs close to the table. 

With the golden voice softly whispering in his con- 
sciousness, Roy told his story. The professor listened 
intently; never interrupting, but occasionally starting 
in surprise, occasionally nodding as if in confirmation. 
Almost word for word, Roy repeated the plea of the 
girl as it had come to him, and when he had finished, 
the professor sat silent for several minutes, evidently 
deep in thought. 

“Funny,” he finally said, “I have always thought 
there was something mysterious about the disappearance 
of the Gigantean; You know she was the last one of 
the old floating ocean liners. When the Powers got 
together away back there in the middle of the twenti- 
eth century, and formed the Terrestrial Government, 
with headquarters in Washington, there still remained 
a group of widely scattered radicals, who were against 
the consolidation. They did not believe that war was 
actually made forever impossible by the many irresis- 
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tible weapons which science had developed. They 
fought disarmament and the consolidation bitterly, and 
stirred up much discord. Finally, in desperation, the 
Terrestrial Government rounded up the ring-leaders in 
various parts of the world, put them on the Gigantean 
and told them to go wherever they pleased, but to 
never appear near any inhabited coast on pain of de- 
struction, by means of beam energy, of the ship and 
themselves. With the abolishment of all surface travel 
on land and sea, and the establishment of the beam 
lanes uniting all countries with innumerable aero con- 
nections, this seemed easy. The only logical course for 
the exiles was exactly that which was explained by 
your mysterious voice. I am inclined to believe the 
whole story.” 

“I am, too,” said Roy, “and I also think that we 
ought to see this thing through.” 

“Good for you, my boy. And I am with you to the 
end.” They gripped hands. 

Reaching for the paper on which Roy had scribbled 
the instructions, the professor again scanned it closely. 
“What is this about two green beacons?” he asked. 

"The voice said that we were to land between two 
such lights when we reach Munan,” answered Roy, 
“and that we could not possibly make a mistake about 
it, since all of the regular landing stages in Munan 
are lighted by white beacons at night. She said that 
they would have the green ones especially prepared for 
our arrival, and in a safe place.” 

“Strange that no one has discovered this hiding place 
place in these hundreds of years,” mused the profes- 
sor. “But I suppose the fact that it is so far off the 
regular lanes of aero travel explains it. That, together 
with the fact that anyone who might by accident have 
reached it, never could have returned to tell the tale. 
Think, though, of how much spying on us they have 
been able to accomplish in all those ages. Quite natur- 
ally their civilizatien will be as far advanced as our 
own. They may have made even greater scientific 
advance than we, if that island has good natural re- 
sources. According to history, a number of eminent 
scientists were originally among them and the descend- 
ants of these would undoubtedly have obtained still 
further knowledge.” 

“Well, how about getting some sleep?” said Roy, 
with a yawn, “I am all worn out and tomorrow is an- 
other day. Shall we start making our preparations at 
once ?” 

“We certainly shall, as we have only a little over two 
weeks in which to get ready. Your suggestion about 
the sleep is a good one though, and I am going home. 
Good thing we are both bachelors and able to decide 
for ourselves. Well, good night, my boy. See you 
in the morning.” 

The professor was gone and Roy betook himself to 
bed. 

III. 

D uring the succeeding two weeks Roy and the 
professor were very busy indeed. Many things 
there were to be accomplished, and they dared 
take no one into their confidence. One of the most 
important items was to provide for some means of 


warning the world in case their mission should be un- 
successful. This was done by writing a complete rec- 
ord of the affair and the part they intended to take in it, 
sealing the records and depositing them with a bank 
president who was intimately known to the professor. 
They left instructions that the packet was to be opened 
only in case it was not called for in person on the fif- 
teenth day of February at noon. They had two weeks 
from the time of their start in which to save mankind ! 
And mankind had only five days from that period in 
which to save itself, if they failed ! The date set by 
the Munanese was the twentieth. 

This detail satisfactorily arranged, they applied them- 
selves to the task of making ready for the journey to 
Munan. On the third day after the mysterious disar- 
rangement of the terrestrial videophone system, which 
was still the main topic of conversation and conjec- 
ture by the experts, the professor took Roy with him to 
his laboratory. 

“Roy,” he said, “I have a big surprise for you. One 
that I did not intend to make public at once. Possibly 
I shall never be able to publish it now. But it is go- 
ing to serve us admirably in our present dilemma.” 

“We sure do need any help that can he obtained 
from your discoveries. I hope that you have some- 
thing that will save the day,” Roy said, as they entered 
the laboratory building. 

“At least,” said the professor, “we have here the 
vehicle which is going to carry us to Munan swiftly 
and safely. Whether it will bring us back, remains to 
be seen.” 

Leading the way to a large room on the second floor, 
he commenced removing the canvas cover from what 
resembled the hull of a small submarine boat of the 
early twentieth century. As the cover was completely 
withdrawn, there was revealed a cigar-shaped metal 
body about sixty feet long and fifteen feet in its largest 
diameter. This did in some way resemble the archaic 
under-water craft. 

“This is the big surprise, my boy,” the professor 
stated, “and we are going to have time to test it 
thoroughly before starting on the big adventure. This 
is an aero, the like of which has never before been 
constructed. 

“Unlike the standard aeros mine does not depend 
upon beam energy for its motive power. Had we to 
rely upon the regular thing, we should be in a bad way 
for the job at hand. No existing beam could be used, 
since none are set for the proper direction. Thus we 
should have been compelled either to construct our own 
beam transmitter, for which there would not be time, 
or to trike the Thomas Energy Company into our con- 
fidence and arrange for them to provide our power. 

“My aero utilizes stray electronic energy as the old 
time sailing vessels used the winds of the ocean. But 
here we obtain both lifting force and propelling power 
from the losses of the regular energy beams. Of 
course you know that there are some losses in our 
standard beam transmission systems. These are very 
slight, but are constantly building up a supply of stray 
impulses, completely filling the earth’s atmospheric en- 
velope and extending far out into space. This storage 
of energy will continue as long as it remains unused, 
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and until my discovery there was no means of tapping 
this huge reservoir. In the meanwhile all space is 
gradually filling up with these stray electrons, which are 
merely chasing each other about at terrific speed but 
producing no useful energy. 

“The most important part of my discovery is a pecul- 
iar metal alloy which has the property of absorbing 
this potential energy and converting it into useful 
forms. If the use of this form of energy ever becomes 
universal, the present stored supply will eventually be- 
come exhausted. When this occurs, the use of the 
stray impulses will have to be reduced to a total amount 
not exceeding the usable losses of the regular energy 
systems. We have no free energy here and never will 
have. We are merely increasing the efficiency of the 
present energy systems.” 

They entered the aero, which was provided with a 
tiny galley, a small but perfectly equipped dining salon, 
a cabin having sleeping accommodations for twelve per- 
sons, and the control room which also contained the 
propelling machinery. Storage compartments, refriger- 
ating and heating equipment and ballast filled the spaces 
between the rectilinear walls and floors and the cur- 
vilinear outer shell. Roy exclaimed at the luxury of 
the appointments as he followed the professor through 
the cabin and into the control room. 

All of the propulsion machinery and the controls 
were housed in a cubicle in the bow which was not over 
twelve feet square. In the center of this, mounted on 
a heavy pedestal, was a sphere about two feet in diam- 
eter. For all the world this reminded Roy of one of 
the globes used during his school days in the study of 
the geography of the earth and other planets. The 
sphere was constructed of metal having a purplish tinge 
and its surface was covered with fine corrugations. 
Two small driving motors were in evidence, and the 
sphere was so mounted as to permit its axis to be swung 
into any angle with relation to the longitudinal axis of 
the cigar-shaped vessel. Mounted upon a pair of en- 
circling rings and so arranged that its position with re- 
lation to the sphere could be varied at will, was a 
truncated cone about a foot long and six inches in dia- 
meter at the large end. This object was constructed of 
the same purplish metal and its axis was directed to- 
wards the contour of the sphere tangentially. 

In the front of the room was the control platform. 
Two or three control levers, a periscope arrangement 
for obtaining unobstructed vision in all directions, and 
a glass case containing the navigating instruments com- 
pleted the equipment of this pilot house. 

“Is this all there is to it. Prof?” asked Roy. 

“Absolutely all,” replied the professor. “Simple, is it 
not? Let me explain it to you briefly so that you will 
understand something of the operation of the aero 
which is to carry us on our mission. 

“You have observed the sphere and the conical object 
trained upon it. Both are of adamite, the alloy which 
I mentioned. When in operation, the sphere is pro- 
tonically charged, and the truncated cone of adamite col- 
lects the electrons, taking them from their regular orbits 
and redirecting them in a continuous stream against 
whichever portion of the sphere it is pointed at. If you 
remember your ancient history, you will recall that in 


the early twentieth century a vessel for travel on the 
ocean surface was invented by one Flettner. This ves- 
sel obtained its driving force from the winds by means 
of two large vertical rotors on the deck. In much the 
same way as these forces were transmitted to the hull 
of Flettner’s vessel, we utilize the stray electronic en- 
ergy to drive our aero. 

“Our sphere may be rotated on its axis in any plane. 
The electron collector may be directed upon its surface 
at any angle. By proper adjustments of the angles 
and the speed of rotation of the sphere, we obtain both 
lifting power and propulsive force. The direction and 
speed of our vessel is determined by the force trans- 
mitted to its hull through the pedestal. This force is 
the resultant of the angles and velocities, and its direc- 
tion and magnitude may be varied at will. We are not 
limited in this resultant force as was Flettner. He was 
dealing with winds of low velocity, whereas we are 
utilizing an electron stream with a velocity of 186,000 
rniles a second. 

“The speed attainable by our aero is limited only by 
the density of the atmosphere and the temperature we 
can bear in our cabins. I have found that about six 
hundred miles per hour is as fast as I want to travel 
at ordinary altitudes, since at much greater speed the 
room temperature becomes somewhat uncomfortable, 
even with the refrigeration system in operation. This 
is due to the friction of the atmosphere on the hull. Of 
course at greater altitudes, the air density decreases and 
the speed may be proportionally increased. Were we 
to proceed outside the atmosphere, we should be able 
to approach the velocity of light, if we so desired.” 

This partial, but lucid, description was fairly well 
understood by Roy, and he was utterly astounded by 
what he had seen and heard. It seemed so absurdly 
simple that he wondered why it had not been thought 
of centuries ago. And what a storehouse of this en- 
ergy must now be in reserve, he thought, after the cen- 
turies during which these stray impulses had been ac- 
cumulating. 

With the inspection of the Pioneer, as the professor 
had named his machine, completed, they went ahead 
with plans for the trip. It was agreed that Roy should 
gather and store in the Pioneer, all clothing, foodstuffs 
and the like which would be required, while the profes- 
sor was to spend his time in stocking the aero with the 
scientific needs of the expedition. 

The succeeding nine days were spent in making these 
preparations and in making two trial trips in the 
Pioneer, the aero performing beautifully on both oc- 
casions. An important feature of the trial trips was 
Roy’s instruction in the operation of the aero. He 
learned easily, and was pronounced a finished pilot at 
the end of the second journey. 

All was in readiness on the twenty-eighth of January 
and the two men contemplated the results of their labor 
with satisfaction. Roy had provided several changes 
of raiment for both; tropical and arctic regalia being 
included, in case of their being taken far from their 
course and making a forced landing in some rigorous 
climate. Condensed, but appetizing food and drink 
had been provided in sufficient quantity for a two 
months trip in case so long a time was found necessary 
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for some unforeseen reason. All such supplies had been 
carefully stowed away in the rear compartments of the 
Pioneer. 

The professor had installed oxygen apparatus on 
board the Pioneer in case of the necessity of entering 
high altitudes. He had packed away, in various com- 
partments, numbers of scientific instruments. The pur- 
poses of these were unknown to Roy, but the pro- 
fessor assured him that many might be found necessary. 
Stores of chemicals and of laboratory equipment for 
chemical experiments were included. The professor 
also had taken a number of odd weapons from his ex- 
tensive collection. Some of these he said were very 
effective, regardless of their ancient source. In addi- 
tion to these, he told Roy, there were weapons of his 
own devising, which might prove a great surprise to 
the Munanese, should it become necessary to use them. 

With this work completed, the professor set about 
plotting their course. He proved to be no mean navi- 
gator. To be on the safe side, he figured on an aver- 
age speed of four hundred miles an hour. Their course 
as laid out, passed directly over New Orleans and 
measured almost exactly seven thousand miles from 
New York. It therefore behooved them to leave seven 
teen and a half hours in advance of the time set by the 
girl for their arrival. This meant that the start would 
be made at eight thirty in the morning of January 
thirty-first, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In the short time intervening, the two were occupied 
in straightening out their personal affairs so that all 
would be in order in case of their failure to return. 
This was a comparatively simple matter for each, since 
neither had any immediate relatives to be concerned 
over. 

Finally the morning of the fateful day arrived, bright 
and clear but very cold. At a half hour before the ap- 
pointed time, both men were at the laboratory. 

The sliding roof had been opened over the Pioneer 
and all was in readiness. With the interior of the aero 
comfortably heated, both men sat in the control room 
watching the minute hand of the chronometer as it ap- 
proached the time of eight thirty. Minutes seemed 
hours, and neither spoke. 

At last the time was at hand, and the professor was 
at the controls. Precisely on the minute, he turned 
the switch which started the sphere revolving, and ad- 
justed its angle with reference to the cone, which was 
pointed directly upward beneath the sphere. Without 
a sound, the Pioneer arose vertically, gathering speed 
as the revolutions of the sphere became faster and 
faster. They were off! 

IV. 

W HEN the needle of the altimeter registered 
four thousand feet, the professor changed the 
angles of the sphere and cone, headed in a 
southwesterly direction, and settled down to a steady 
speed of four hundred miles an hour. 

At eleven eighteen by the chronometer they passed 
over New Orleans, and by eleven forty were headed 
out across the Gulf of Mexico. At one thirty in the 
afternoon they were leaving the southwest coast of 
Mexico and passing over the broad expanse of the 


Pacific. The professor now turned the controls over 
to Roy, instructing him to keep the helm so adjusted 
that the needle of the inductor compass continued to 
point to the vertical mark. The altimeter was to be 
kept at four thousand feet while the professor went 
astern for his lunch. 

Roy took the controls with enthusiasm. He could 
not understand the professor’s matter-of-factness, 
though he could understand his hunger, as neither had 
stopi)ed for breakfast. Roy was beginning to feel the 
pangs of hunger himself. They were more than five 
hours out now ; practically a third of their journey had 
been completed. As time passed, the impression left in 
Roy’s mind by the golden voice which had brought 
about this trip, became stronger and stronger. The 
rich, mellow tones of this voice seemed to ring in his 
ears, drawing him on. Something within his conscious- 
ness told him that he was going to his destiny. Reck- 
less of the future, this thought grew on him until he 
began planning all sorts of things. But these were 
happy thoughts; somehow he had no thought of the 
dangers to be encountered, nor of the fact that his own 
Iffe and those of countless billions of his fellow-men 
depended on the success of this expedition. 

His meditations were cut short by the return of his 
friend, who announced that he was feeling much better 
after a hearty lunch. Relinquishing the controls, Roy 
suddenly realized that he was even hungrier than he 
had thought, and betook himself to the miniature saloon 
for his own lunch. He found that the professor had 
kindly prepared an appetizing meal for him. An atomic 
percolator on the table was busily preparing steaming 
hot coffee for him, and he shouted his thanks through 
to the professor before he sat down to eat. The meal 
was piping hot and delicious. He returned to the con- 
trols much refreshed. 

By now it was four p. m. by the chronometer ; their 
journey was nearly half over. As Roy peered at the 
periscope reflector, noting that nothing but the tumbling 
surface of the Pacific was visible in all directions far 
below them, the professor startled him with a remark : 

“Well, we will not be running into darkness for 
hours yet, but if my weather sense is correct, we are 
going to encounter a storm very soon.” 

“What,” exclaimed Roy, “no darkness for hours? 
Why, it is after four o’clock now, and these are the 
shortest days of the year.” 

“Yes. Four o’clock, Washington time,” said the pro- 
fessor, dryly, “but you must remember that we have 
been traveling away from the sunset hour. We shall 
not see nightfall for four hours or more, if my dead 
reckoning is correct. At two a. m. tomorrow by our 
time, we shall be in Munan. There it will be only ten 
p. m. of today’s date.” 

“Right. I never thought of the difference in time. 
Prof,” was Roy’s rseponse, "but look at the periscope. 
Isn’t that a storm coming up, way ahead of us?” 

“Yes, that must be the one I smelled,” the professor 
responded, “but the Pioneer has nothing to fear. We 
shall simply go up over it, and I hope that by the time 
we reach Munan, the storm will have passed. In fact, 
I know it will, because such storms usually cover a com- 
paratively small area, althonHi iIifv travel rapidly. 
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However, their speed is as nothing compared with ours, 
and even if it is traveling in the direction of Munan, 
we shall far outdistance it.” 

With that the professor manipulated the controls, 
and the altimeter at once showed the increase in alti- 
tude. Six thousand, eight, ten, twelve thousand feet 
and there it stopped. 

“There is no real need of rising further, as we shall 
be well above the storm now,” said the professor, “liut 
I would like to test out the oxygen apparatus, so we are 
going up further. I shall be compelled to correct m 3 ' 
reckoning on this account, but that will not be difficult, 
and if we lose any time, it can be quickly made up by 
increased speed.” 

Closing one valve and opening another, the professor 
pulled back the altitude control ; the cone swung way 
around to a new position, and the Pioneer shot sky- 
ward at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

“That is what those railings around the operating 
platform are there for,” laughed the professor, as Roy 
swung about and wildly grabbed for one to keep his 
balance. “Better strap yourself into the seat beside 
mine here, as we may do a little more of this sort of 
thing before we return to a lower level.” 

Roy complied, as the professor adjusted his own 
strap. A slight hiss told of the functioning of the 
ox}-gen apparatus, and Roy glanced at the altimeter. 
Already it showed forty thousand feet, and was mount- 
ing rapidly. Their speed was tremendous ; fifty thou- 
sand feet a minute now by the ‘rate of rise’ indicator. 
At their angle, this meant over eleven hundred miles an 
hour, air speed. Fifty, seventy, one hundred, two, 
three, four hundred thousand feet read the altimeter and 
there was the Pioneer restored to an even keel. Roy 
took a deep breath. It was becoming very cold, but 
the professor had already turned on the atomic heat 
and soon the control room returned to normal tempera- 
ture. 

“I must provide for thermostatic control of the room 
temperature, when I get the time spoke the professor, 
more to himself than to Roy, “but our oxygen supjdy 
seems to function perfectly anyhow. We are far out- 
side the upper limits of the atmosphere now, and we 
have been for several minutes.” 

“Everything seems to work to perfection,” was Roy’s 
only reply, as the descent started at a reduced speed. 

When they had finally returned to their altitude of 
four thousand feet, the storm was far astern, but they 
could see from the turbulent surface of the ocean that 
it had been a serious squall. The professor again gave 
over the controls to Roy and disappeared astern. He 
returned soon and announced that he had checked his 
reckonings and that they were but slightly off their 
course and somewhat ahead of their time schedule, 
rather than behind. Making a minor correction in the 
setting of the compass, he told Roy that he wanted to 
lie down for a short while to get a little rest, and re- 
turned to the cabin. 

Roy had plenty of time in which to think while the 
professor rested, and as the distance to Munan became 
rapidly less, he thought more and more on the serious- 
ness of their mission. Still the voice which had 
brought them kept intruding on his consciousness. He 


began to believe that there was some thought transter- 
ence connected with this, for he simply could not shake 
off the impression of the voice. It was now somewhat 
different than when he had heard it over the video ; 
then it had been sad and pleading ; now it w'as confident, 
cheering. But it retained the charm, the golden quality 
which had first interested and captivated him. 

When the professor returned, night had long since 
fallen and only a few hours of the trip remained. He 
advised Roy to get some sleep himself, saying that he 
would remain at the controls anyway until they landed. 
Roy was too excited, however, and occupied the seat at 
the professor’s side for the rest of the journey. 

At last only a half hour remained and soon, directly 
ahead, they made out a faint speck of light which grew 
rapidly in size until it was finally discerned as the light.s 
of a city in the distance. Again the Pioneer arose until 
an altitude of about fifteen thousand feet w'as attained. 
All lights were •extinguished, with the exception of the 
small ones in the instrument case, and soon they were 
directly over Munan. The time was exactly two by 
their chronometer as the vertical descent commenced, 
and in a few seconds they made out the outlines of the 
island. 

The city itself occupied only a small portion of the 
island’s surface. The remainder of its area was in 
darkness, with the exception of scattered groups of 
lights which probably marked the locations of farms 
and mines. Shortly, they located two tiny spots of 
green light in one of the darkest spots on the island. 

“Your friend certainly kept her word,” said the pro- 
fessor, as he maneuvered the Pioneer to a position di- 
rectly over the two green beacons, which appeared to 
be about three hundred feet apart. “The neutralizing 
wall must have been out of service all right, and there 
are the green beacons as big as life.” 

Swiftly, but without a shock at landing, the Pioneer 
dropped between the two guiding lights and came to 
rest as the professor opened the switch, 

V. 

W ITH his pulses beating madly, Roy rushed to 
the manhole, which was the only exit, as well 
as entrance to the Pioneer. He desired to be 
the first to set foot on the soil of Munan, but the pro- 
fessor stopped him as he began to unfasten the clamp- 
ing bolts. 

“Not so fast,” warned the professor. “We are not 
sure whether we will be met by friend or foe. Pos- 
sibly the enemy has learned of your friend’s plans and 
has only allowed us to land so as to make away' with us 
before our world can be warned again. We had better 
go out armed. Better to die fighting, if we have to die. 
And if we are met by friends, it will do no harm.” 

“Professor, you are always right,” admitted Roy, as 
the professor went to the locker where he had stored 
his weapons. 

He returned at once with two small, pistol-like con- 
trivances, one of which he thrust into Roy’s hand. 

“This,” he said, “is a very ancient weapon. In fact, 
this device is one of those which contributed in bring- 
ing about the conference of the Powers in 1950, result- 
ing in the di.sarmament and consolidation of the various 
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peoples of our world. This device projects the disin- 
tegration ray which immediately destroys entirely any 
animate object at which it is directed. Just press this 
little button and the ray shoots forth, but be sure you 
have it pointed in the right direction. I am sure that 
this is just as effective now as it ever was, but we do 
not know what sort of weapons we may have to com- 
bat here. But I suppose we are as well prepared as we 
can be, under the circumstances.” 

The arm was examined curiously by Roy, who had 
never seen one before, except in the museum. 

Unbolting the manhole cover and swinging it open, 
ihe professor courteously allowed Roy to leave first, 
knowing that he was extremely anxious for this honor. 
They stepped forth into the darkness — even the green 
lights were now extinguished. Cautiously they left the 
Pioneer and advanced into a clearing which was dimh' 
visible by the faint light from what few stars were out. 
Weapons in hand, they waited breathlessly. 

Suddenly a voice spoke, clear, sweet, compelling. 
Roy’s heart seemed to leap and turn over in his body. 
It was the golden voice of his dreams, and very softly it 
spoke the words of welcome which he would never 
forget. 

“Dear, brave strangers from The Outside. I was 
sure you would come. Roy, I have been sending my 
thoughts out to you for the better part of twelve hours. 
Several times we were almost en rapport; never quite. 
Professor, I know you will not fail in this great under- 
taking. I thank both of you with the deepest gratitude. 
I'ollow me to our hiding place, where we shall meet the 
rest of my group and find a haven for your aero, and 
rest for yourselves.” 

While speaking, the girl of the golden voice ap- 
proached the two until finally she stood beside them. 
By this time their eyes had become more accustomed 
to the darkness, and they made out the dim outlines of 
a small figure, evidently cloaked in some dark material. 
I'he features could not be discerned even when she 
stood directly before them, but the voice of their wel- 
comer thrilled them both. 

She grasped Roy’s hand, and at its touch his body 
tingled from head to foot as from an electric shock. 
Surely the possessor of this tiny and delicate, although 
firm, hand needed assistance and protection, he thought 
as they were led in silence towards the edge of the 
clearing, where the tree-tops were faintly visible against 
the almost black sky. As they neared these trees there 
was a slight rustle ahead of them, and a masculine voice 
s])oke out in a very low tone : 

“Is all well, Thelda?” 

“All is well, Ramon. You may light your torch,” she 
replied, and with that there was a click and the beams 
of a hand light revealed the way ahead through the 
forest. 

For a short way they traversed a heavily wooded 
space and soon, after emerging from the woods and 
climbing a slight grade in the open, approached the 
base of a sheer vertical cliff of stratified rock. Feeling 
along an entirely smooth and unmarked section of this 
wall, Ramon, their guide, soon found the depression 
for which he was searching. At his touch, a section 
of the solid stone swung back, revealing the entrance to 


a long, unlighted passage. They entered and silently 
the stone door swung to behind them. With the way 
lighted only by the beams from Ramon’s torch, they 
followed a winding passage for a considerable distance 
and finally reached a large circular cavern, which was 
so brilliantly lighted as to dazzle them temporarily. 

Their guide led them directly to a large council table, 
around which were seated some thirty people, only 
about six of whom were men. As they reached the 
group, all eyes were focussed on the strangers, but 
Roy’s eyes were only for the girl at his side. She 
threw off her cloak as she turned to the council table, 
and there stood revealed in her transcendent beauty. 
Even the professor gasped : Roy stood spellbound. 

Although small in stature, her slimness and the erect- 
ness of her carriage gave her the appearance of greater 
height. Vibrant with life, her face was turned partly 
towards Roy, so that he was enabled to study the per- 
fect profile intently. Fluffy red-gold hair seemed a 
fitting halo for the piquant oval of ivory creaminess 
which was her face. Large, golden brown eyes, wide 
set beneath perfectly arched brows, with their expres- 
sion of sadness and innocent appeal, belied the firmness 
of the small chin, the sauciness of the very slightly up- 
turned little nose, and the sweet promise of the rosy 
lips, now barely parted in excitement. 

The words of her presentation of them to the assem- 
bly were unimportant to Roy’s ears; the voice and -the 
girl herself held him in a trance. To him she became 
the “Golden Girl” at once. Her mellow voice ; her 
golden coloring; the beautiful spirit revealed by her 
spoken thoughts ; all contributed to this impression. 
Thelda, her name might be; but in Roy’s innermost 
thoughts she would always remain the “Golden Girl.” 
Then and there he resolved that, whatever the cost, he 
was going to win this girl for his wife and take her 
from this terrible island to his own home. 

“People,” she spoke to the assembled listeners, “these 
are the two of whom we learned so much through the 
visit of Thandar to ‘The Outside.’ This man,” turning 
to Roy, “is Roy Hamilton, to whom I made my plea 
on the night when we disrupted the videophone system 
of The Outside. This man,” nodding in the profes- 
sor’s direction, “is Professor Nilsson, the famous scien- 
tist of The Outside, in whom we have placed our hopes. 
Both, as we all know, are brave, courageous men, and 
I am sure that our confidence has not been misplaced. 
May the Supreme Power, in which we few of all Mu- 
nanese believe and trust, be their guide and protector.” 

Thelda then sat at the head of the council table, and 
her glance met Roy’s. A slow flush enheightened her 
beauty and told Roy that his feelings were at least 
partly returned. Frankly the eyes of each appraised 
the other. 

A handsome and imposing man, who sat at Thelda’s 
right, arose and addressed the strangers : 

“Gentlemen, I am Landon, Thelda’s chief adviser,” 
he spoke. “Our dear leader has brought about your 
coming to us. Like her, we can not convey to you ade- 
quately our gratitude for your noble response to our 
appeal. We thank you in the name of mankind, which 
is ignorant of the fate with which it is threatened. For 
ourselves we care not. Many of those here may lose 
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their lives in this undertaking. One lost his life to- 
night in contriving the power house accident wliich 
closed off the neutralizing wall for a half hour to per- 
mit your entrance. We have terrible powers to com- 
bat; but we feel sure that, with the help of you two, 
we shall succeed. After you have obtained the rest 
which you so badly require after your arduous journey, 

I shall again call the council together and our entire 
problem will be placed before you. Our workmen have, 
by this time, transported your aero to an adjoining 
cavern, and we believe that you will find yourselves 
more at home in your own quarters than in any we 
could provide. We shall now disband until tomorrow 
and allow you to return to your aero.” 

With Landon’s conclusion, all members arose from 
the council table and crowded around the two strangers, 
introducing themselves, and overwhelming Roy and the 
professor with thanks and with wishes for a good 
night’s rest. These people were a remarkably striking 
looking lot ; the men were physically very powerful and 
of classic and dignified features; the women, though 
slightly smaller in stature than those of the outside 
world, were far more beautiful, with a loveliness that 
was almost ethereal in character. None could com- 
pare with Thelda though ; and, as he and the professor 
were led to another passage by Ramon, Roy kept his 
eyes on her until she was lost to his view. 

They found the Pioneer reposing on the floOr of an- 
other huge cavern similar to the first. Ramon ex- 
plained that an opening to the outer atmosphere had 
been provided at the top of this cavern and that this was 
of sufficient size, though hidden by underbrush which 
grew at the top of the cliff, to permit of easy entrance 
and exit for their aero. How the Pioneer had been 
transported to the spot, he did not explain. This 
cavern was unlighted, and they were left at the maiv 
hole of the aero in darkness as Ramon departed with 
his torch. 

Entering and flooding the Pioneer with its own light, 
they soon disrobed and, without further discussion, 
sank into the deep sleep of utter exhaustion. 

VI. 

R oy awoke at one, by his watch; nine o’clock in 
the morning by Munan time, he remembered, 
• and set his timepiece back accordingly. Find- 
ing the professor still asleep, he dressed quietly, so as not 
to disturb him and set forth to investigate his new 
surroundings. He stepped out from the Pioneer and 
found the cavern in which she reposed dimly alight 
from a circular opening high overhead, through which 
the light of day was admitted, and through which it 
would be necessary to guide the aero when they left. 
He returned for a pocket torch, and started down the 
passage through which they had entered this cavern. 
When he reached the large council chamber, he found 
it as brightly lighted as previously. On the far side of 
the cavern he observed a sort of raised dais on which 
there was a smaller table than that about which the 
company had assembled the previous night ; also several 
easy chairs, one of which was occupied by none other 
than the Golden Girl, who was busily engaged with 
several books and a large map. At sight of her beauti- 


ful head bent over her work, his heart again behaved 
unaccountably, and he approached silently, almost 
reverently. 

When within a few feet of the dais, he spoke. “Good 
afternoon, fair lady. Or rather I should say, 'good 
morning.’ ” 

Somewhat startled, for she had been so absorbed in 
her work, that she did not notice his approach, she 
raised her head. When she saw who it was, she smiled 
and replied, “Good morning, Roy. I hope that you are 
now refreshed after a good sleep. And you must not 
mind my use of your given name. That is our custom. 
You are to call me Thelda, too.” 

Again, when their glances met, there was that indefin- 
able something which passed between their minds and 
told both that a close bond existed. Each was momen- 
tarily confused, but Roy seated himself, as Thelda mo- 
tioned him to a chair beside her own, and soon the em- 
barrassed feeling passed. They found themselves at 
once discussing seriously the object of the trip from 
The Outside, as the outer world was spoken of in Mu- 
nan. Roy was full of eager questions concerning Mu- 
nan itself, and Thelda launched forth into a discussion 
of the subject nearest and dearest to her heart. 

It seemed that Thelda had been the only daughter of 
one Paul Serano, who had been the leader of the small 
group of thinkers who were opposed to the designs of 
the Munanese against The Outside. He had been 
working on plans for frustrating these designs for ten 
years. Thelda’s mother had died at the time he first 
conceived these plans, and Thelda herself had been but 
ten years of age when this occurred. A few months 
beifore the call to Roy and the professor, Serano had 
been apprehended by the Zar in an attempt to obtain 
certain information regarding the exact nature of the 
plans for the conquest of The Outside, and had been 
summarily executed. This left Thelda an orphan, 
hunted by the Zar ; and the group of faithful adherents 
to her father’s beliefs had made her their leader in his 
stead. Despite the fact that she was only twenty, she 
was well qualified to lead them, because she was not 
only greatly loved by the group, but she had worked 
with her father constantly since the conception of his 
idea and was more familiar than any of the others with 
that which had been accomplished. She was compelled 
to live in apartments connected with this underground 
ixduge, as were several others of the group, to escape 
the hand of the all-powerful Zar. Luckily, however, 
most of the group were not known by the agents of the 
Zar as being non-adherents. These were enabled thus 
to live normal lives in the city, and ten or twelve of 
them were in the employ of the Zarists. endeavoring to 
get all information possible. Thelda’s father had been 
a scientist of repute in Munan ; the only scientist in the 
group; and with his demise the group had become 
desperate, for it was necessary to combat the designs of 
the Munanese by means of Science. This had neces- 
sitated the sending of an emissary to The Outside, 
which was accomplished with considerable difficulty. 
The emissary had returned with knowledge of the pro- 
fessor and of his friend, Roy, The call to New York 
had followed. 

By the time Thelda had reached this point in her 
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narrative, the two were joined by the professor. Soon 
the party was augmented by the arrival of Landon and 
two of the women members of the group, who were 
known as Zora and Merna. Zora^was a very beautiful 
woman of possibly forty years of age; nearly that of 
the professor, thought Roy, as he noted from the 
corner of his eye that she and the professor had en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. 

Thelda and Landon decided that it was not necessary 
to call a meeting of the council, but that the entire 
situation could be discussed immediately among them- 
selves. Landon was requested to give to the two 
strangers the entire story in as few words as possible. 
This being agreeable to all present, the six proceeded to 
the council table, where a map of the island and city of 
Munan had been laid out. 

Roy and the professor examined this map closely, 
noting that the island was roughly elliptical in shape, 
about seventy miles in length and about thirty miles 
across at the widest point. On the map, surrounding 
the island at a distance of some five miles from the 
coast, was a broad red line which Landon explained 
represented the neutralizing wall. The city itself oc- 
cupied only one end. The rest of the island, which 
was of volcanic origin, consisted of part mountain and 
part level land, a small portion of which was covered 
by forest. The caverns were located almost exactly in 
the center, and were under the surface of a mesa-like 
projection of the largest mountain, which was known 
as Leyris. 

“Friends from The Outside,” commenced Landon, 
“there is much to be done within the next twenty days, 
if the designs of our accursed people are to be circum- 
vented. For this reason I am going to make my story 
as short as possible. 

“Beginning with the founding of Munan and leading 
up to the present time, I need not tell you much more 
than Thelda reported over your videophone system. 
That conversation was very difficult of attainment, for 
none of us fully understood the operation of the ap- 
paratus which Paul had perfected for this very purpose 
liefore his death. However, we did paralyze the terres- 
trial video system as you know, and Thelda did get her 
message through. 

“Munan was conceived in hatred, and the descendants 
of those original two thousand have handed down that 
hatred of The Outside, which gradually intensified 
through the ages. In each generation there would be 
a few who, like ourselves, were born with the love of 
mankind in their hearts, but as quickly as these were 
discovered by the Zar they were killed off in cold blood. 
Thus, by a process of enforced evolution, there was 
developed a race of cold-blooded creatures who call 
themselves men and women, but who are in actuality, 
fiends incarnate. There has been practically no internal 
strife, because the Munanese has a single-track mind. 
His venom is all directed against The Outside. Such is 
the power of evolution. Our group is entirely different. 
In all evolution there are reversions to types, which 
types may have been remotely located in the roots of 
the family tree. We are those reversions; thank the 
Supreme Being. We were born with love in our make- 


up instead of hate, and none of the early training could 
remove this love. 

“Zar Taled the fourth, our present despotic ruler, 
decided about fifteen years ago that the time for the 
conquest of The Outside was nearing : He set the date 
for February twentieth, 2406. Meanwhile all efforts 
of the inhabitants, excepting those in pursuits necessary 
for the business of living, such as food production and 
the like, have been expended in preparation for the 
great event. 

“The time is approaching rapidly and all is in readi- 
ness. Ten thousand aeros have been constructed; each 
is capable of carrying ten men and a cargo of ten tons. 
These are stored under heavy guard in the Zar’s arsenal 
directly on the other side of Leyris. They are the prod- 
uct of the not-to-be-despised scientists of Munan, and 
are very speedy and powerful. The secret of their 
motive power is known only to a trusted few; but we 
do know that it is from an inexhaustible source. These 
aeros, like your own, have no external wings or pro- 
pelling mechanism. Unlike the Pioneer, though, they 
are provided with an impregnable means of defense, 
and a horrible and inescapable offensive weapon. They 
can be made invisible ! The mines of Munan have 
yielded metals and chemical elements unknown to The 
Outside, and from these our chemists have compounded 
a substance similar in consistency to the house paint 
of ancient days. This substance, when applied to its 
surface, renders the metal munium invisible. The Zar’s 
aeros are constructed of munium and will be painted 
with this compound. Thus the aeros and all they con- 
tain will be absolutely non-existent as far as human 
vision is concerned. What avail would any of the 
energy beams of The Outside be against an attacker 
who could not be seen? 

“The offensive weapon is also a product of our 
chemists. It is a highly concentrated liquid which has 
the property of completely disintegrating any object 
with which it may come in contact, excepting only the 
metal crysinum. The ingredients of this liquid are 
found only in Munan and are extremely rare, even 
here. Two hundred years have been spent in accumu- 
lating a sufficient supply and storing it away in crysinum 
containers. One drop of this liquid on the Pioneer 
would utterly destroy it and all within it. A crysinum 
bomb weighing less than one hundred pounds, dropped 
from the sky on your city of New York, would en- 
tirely destroy it with all of its inhabitants, and all within 
a radius of thirty miles besides. Do you see why we 
warned you and sent for you? 

“The centuries old plan of the Munanese is this : On 
the day appointed, ten thousand aeros, rendered in- 
visible, are to set forth. Each aero will carry a crew 
of ten men and a cargo of two hundred of the crysinum 
bombs. Two thousand of the aeros are to head for the 
North American division, two thousand to the African 
division, two thousand to the European division, and so 
forth. Each fleet is to spread out over its particular 
area, destroying the principal cities and industrial cen- 
ters. No quarter is to be given ; in fact none could 
be asked, since the inhabitants would not have the 
slightest idea of the cause of the destruction, nor where 
to sue for quarter. After the wanton destruction of 
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all of the great cities and probably eighty per cent of 
the population of the globe, the Munanese intend to 
take possession and start the foundations of a new 
civilization in accordance with their own ideas. 

“The small group you saw in this chamber when you 
arrived, with a few workmen who were taking care of 
your aero, and your two selves, are all that stand be- 
tween The Outside and this dreadful catastrophe. Pos- 
sibly we shall fail ; but we have every confidence iir 
}'ou. Professor, as the only man who can avert the 
holocaust; and in you, Roy, as a valiant supporter of 
our cause and of the professor in his part of the work. 
That is all.” 

VII. 

A t the finish of Landon’s talk, Thelda had bowed 
her head into her arms, which had been folded 
■ before her on the table. Roy sat in stunned si- 
lence, while the professor drummed nervously on the 
table top with his fingers, staring at Landon the while. 
Finall}' the professor started shooting rapid-fire ques- 
tions at Landon, and Thelda straightened up with in- 
terest, though her eyes were brimming with tears. Roy 
wanted then, more than anything in the world, to take 
her in his arms ; to comfort her and cheer her. He had 
the utmost confidence in the professor’s wizardry. 

“Landon,” asked the professor, “you say these invisi- 
ble aeros are stored in an arsenal directly across and 
on the other side of this mountain?” 

“Yes, that is correct. Professor, but this arsenal is 
under heavy guard, you must remember,” replied 
Landon. 

“Have you any samples of the metal crysinum and 
of the deadly liquid with which the bombs are filled?” 

“We have several articles constructed of crysinum 
but the liquid has never been seen by any of us. In 
fact, so great is the secrecy surrounding the production 
of this liquid that the chemists engaged in the work 
have been kept isolated by the several Zars for cen- 
turies. The secret has been handed down through the 
generations of this one family, who have all been 
chemists.” 

“Have you knowledge of the exact location of the 
storage vault of the crysinum bombs, Landon?” 

“We have a suspicion that they are stored in caverns 
similar to these, under the arsenal on the other side of 
Leyris. Even now, one of our number who is em- 
ployed in the arsenal, is investigating this very point. 
She may be discovered as a spy at any time and exe- 
cuted. When Doreen, for that is her name, joins us, 
you may question her yourself. Professor.” 

“Very good, Landon. Now you might enlighten me 
on just one more point. You say that Paul Serano, be- 
fore his death, had developed the equipment with which 
you paralyzed the video and made the call to Roy. Is 
that equipment still in existence?” 

“It is. Professor. It is located in a smaller cavern 
only a few steps from here. I will show it to you.” 

At this the professor arose and followed Landon 
through another winding passage, up a flight of steps 
cut into the stone, and to a small compartment fitted 
out as a workshop. As he examined the various 
mechanisms in this room, some completed, others only 


partly so, he commented to Landon regarding the stone 
steps they had just mounted. These were considerably 
worn as if by long usage, and Landon gravely explained 
that the caverns had been the refuge of similar fugitives 
for centuries. 

“It is a pity that Paul could not have lived to com- 
plete his wonderful work,” remarked the professor in 
admiration, as he examined some of the results of 
Serano’s labor, “but I do see a faint glimmer of hope 
here. For one thing, here is a beam-transmitter not 
unlike some of our own, and after I master its work- 
ings, we may be able to find good use for it.” 

When they returned to the council chamber, several 
others of the group had arrived, and the professor sat 
at the table and addressed them : 

“Friends, I do not want to seem officious,” he said, 
“but I believe it will be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned if you will give complete authority to me over 
all activities of the group from now on. I see a vague 
basis for hope, but our work must be done with the 
greatest care, or failure will be the result. Will this be 
agreeable ?” 

Thelda answered at once, “Indeed it will. Professor. 
I am sure that all here will agree now, and I can vouch 
for the rest. We trust you implicitly and I, for one. 
feel encouraged already. Do the rest of you here 
consent ?” 

There was a chorus of assent, and the professor asked 
at once, “Where is Doreen, the lady member, who, you 
stated, was employed at the arsenal ?” 

“Here I am,” spoke up a young woman who had just 
entered. “Any questions you would like to ask me, I 
will gladly answer to the best of my ability. Professor. 
But I must leave for the arsenal very shortly.” 

Doreen and the professor drew aside to a settee and 
conversed animatedly for several minutes. Roy saw 
that Zora watched this procedure closely, and he 
chuckled to himself. When the professor returned to 
the council table, he stated that he would like to have 
some private conversation with Roy. Not that he had 
any secret plans, he explained, but that he wanted Roy’s 
advice on something he had in mind before putting it 
to the rest. Naturally there was no objection, so he 
and Ro}"^ retired to Serano’s workshop. 

“Roy,” he said as they entered the room, “this is 
even more serious than I had contemplated, and al- 
though I have an idea forming in my mind already, 
there is one big obstacle which may block the successful 
carrying out of our plan. The young lady I just spoke 
with told me that she is confident that the supply of 
the deadly liquid and of the crysinum bombs is in one 
great chamber immediately beneath the arsenal. She 
has, however, been unable to locate this chamber, and 
is now fearful of entire failure, since she has been 
under more or less suspicion for several days. It is 
absolutely necessary that I obtain a sample of this 
liquid; also that the precise location of the supply be 
determined. One possibility is suggested by another 
statement of Doreen’s. She told me that Pietro, the 
commander in charge of the arsenal — a man with a 
viciousness of disposition not exceeded by any of the 
Munanese — ^has a soft spot in his heart for Zora, who is 
employed in the Zar’s palace as tutor to his children. 
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She suggests that, through Zora, this information might 
lie obtained.” 

The professor flushed as he repeated the last words, 
much to Roy’s secret delight. “Well, how do you think 
this could be arranged ?” asked Roy. 

“By the usual power of woman over man,” he re- 
plied. “The trouble in this case is that Zora has re- 
pulsed him for years. Besides, she is under constant 
surveillance in the daytime, when in the Zar’s house- 
hold. I hesitate to approach her on the subject, as I 
consider her a very high type of woman and she might 
seriously resent the suggestion. What do you think?” 

“But,” Roy answered, “we are all in this thing to the 
bitter end, and I am sure that she, as well as any of 
the others, will do anything that might be necessary. I 
can see your interest in this admirable woman — as you, 
no doubt, can see mine in the glorious Thelda. But we 
must not think of personal preferences now. My ad- 
vice is to put it up to her at once.” 

They reentered the council chamber, and the pro- 
fessor called Thelda, Zora, and Landon aside to talk 
over the matter. To his surprise, Zora did not oppose 
the plan, although she made it plain how repugnant it 
was to her to be compelled to change her attitude with 
respect to Pietro’s suit. She felt, however, that she 
would be able to act the ])art. Knowing how important 
such a move might be, she did not hesitate. It was 
decided that she would return to her duties and again 
take up her normal life in her city apartment, using 
her own judgment as to the best means of ensnaring 
Pietro and inveigling him into a disclosure of the de- 
sired information. It was with the deepest regret that 
the professor completed the arrangements and, as a 
final precaution, he provided Zora with one of their 
ancient hand weapons and taught her how to use it. 
Zora felt that at least a week would be required for her 
work, and the portion of the group which Was as- 
sembled bid her good bye and good luck when she left. 
The professor accompanied her to the end of the pass- 
ageway and did not return for some little time. What 
took place between them at this parting will never be 
recorded, but when he returned, he seated himself at 
the council table with the most serious mien he had dis- 
played since their arrival. 

VIII. 

A fter Thelda, Landon, Roy, and the professor 
had partaken of a satisfying luncheon in Thelda’s 
» apartments, they returned to the council cham- 
ber. The professor and Landon repaired to Serano’s 
workshop where they spent the afternoon, thus leaving 
Roy and Thelda together. This suited Roy e.xactly, 
and did not seem to be unpleasant to Thelda, either. 
She spent the time showing him through the various 
connecting caverns of the underground refuge, and the 
several luxurious living compartments which had been 
hollowed from the solid rock. The permanent dwellers 
were mostly in their living quarters, and Roy became 
better acquainted with these during the several visits 
they made. More and more was he impressed with the 
beauty and the sweetness of the women of the group. 
They far outshone the beautiful women of The Out- 
side, not only in physical perfection but in mentality as 


well. He soon observed that much of their conversa- 
tion was perfunctory, and seemed to be only a medium 
of establishing contact for an actual interchange of 
thoughts. When he remarked about this, Thelda in- 
formed him that his surmise was correct; that thought 
transference among the group was a common accom- 
plishment; that it was a development of their own men- 
talities and was not shared by the Munanese in general. 
This amazed Roy and to him accounted for some of 
the sensations he had had of hearing the golden voice 
when he was still thousands of miles from Munan. 
What if Thelda was now reading his thoughts? If she 
were she must already know that he loved her. It must 
be then, that she was not unreceptive, since her actions 
were very friendly, even affectionate. True, this might 
be due to her gratitude to the two strangers for their 
response to her plea for assistance. Try as he would 
he could obtain no inkling of what was in the mind to 
which his own must be almost an open book. But his 
resolve to win this glorious creature did not abate in 
the slightest degree. 

That night when the council assembled, Zora, Doreen, 
and Ramon were missing. They had anticipated the 
absence of the courageous Zora, but the non-arrival of 
the other two caused considerable uneasiness in the 
group. 

Thelda, in calling the meeting to order, advised the 
members of what had been done thus far. Unanimous 
approval was given of the acceptance of the profes- 
sor’s leadership, and of what he had already accom- 
plished. The professor then arose and addressed them ; 

■‘Dear people. I am not ready as yet to give you any 
real hope ; but I can say that my research thus far has 
been successful, and that if your dear comrade, Zora, 
succeeds in her mission, our hopes will be strong in- 
deed. The time is very short, but there is nothing which 
can be done outside of that which is now being at- 
tempted. It will be necessary for Roy and myself to re- 
main hidden away here with those of you who are al- 
ready forced to reside here permanently. I know that 
this will gall the adventurous spirit of my friend from 
The Outside, but it is absolutely imperative, for if 
either of us ventured forth into Munan and were recog- 
nized as strangers and captured by the Zar’s police, all 
of our plans would be brought to naught. 

“This afternoon, with the aid of Landon, who pro- 
vided me with samples of the metal crysinum, I have 
learned several things of value. As you know, cry- 
sinum is as transparent as crystal, as hard as steel, and 
as light as aluminum. Today I have, in your deceased 
leader’s workshop, succeeded in making a chemical 
analysis of this metal, also in determining its electrical 
and mechanical properties. I have also constructed 
several vessels from this material ; retorts, beakers, test 
tubes, and thistle tubes, for use in analyzing the deadly 
fluid when we obtain a sample. The most important 
work of the afternoon was the construction of a recep- 
tacle of crysinum which may be used for obtaining the 
required sample with safety. This receptacle must be 
placed in Zora’s hands at once, and I would like to have 
a volunteer to carry it to the city without delay.” 

Two-thirds of the assembly volunteered at once, and 
the professor chose the young woman Allayne and the 
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man Theron to accompany her. Both were residents 
in the city and, so far, had not been under suspicion. 
Allayne was well acquainted with the location of Zora’s 
apartment, and Theron was physically well able to pro- 
tect her from any ordinary danger she might encounter. 
When these two left, the professor continued : 

“What we would like to do is to obtain one of the 
crysinum bombs from the Zar’s storage vault, load it 
and our entire group into my aero, rise vertically ten or 
fifteen thousand feet and destroy this island by dropping 
the deadly bomb from the aero. The group could then 
proceed to The Outside at leisure, since the destruction 
of the city and its power houses would forever remove 
the neutralizing wall. Unfortunately, this is impossible, 
since the size and weight of one of the bombs is en- 
tirely too great to permit of its successful removal from 
the heavily guarded secret storehouse. Our next best 
hope is to obtain a small sample of the compound, with 
the idea that I shall be able to determine some means 
of destroying the entire supply from a distance. That 
is the reason for Zora’s distasteful assignment, and 
that is why I have sent Allayne and Theron with the 
crysinum receptacle. Let us have hope.’’ 

When the professor finished, there was a babble of 
excited voices. All seemed pleased with his progress 
and all were considerably encouraged. As the evening 
wore one, the uneasiness over the continued absence 
of Ramon and Doreen increased. Surely some mis- 
fortune must have overtaken both. All that could be 
done was to hope and pray that they had not been ap- 
prehended; that the safety of the remainder of the 
group had not been endangered by their capture, if 
captured they had been. 

It was very late when Theron and Allayne returned, 
and their report confirmed the worst fears of the group 
regarding the two missing members. Doreen had been 
arrested in the arsenal and executed by the Zarist 
troops, after being tortured savagely in an effort to 
learn of the whereabouts and identity of her accom- 
plices. The brave girl had steadfastly remained silent 
and finally died a noble martyr to the cause she had 
espoused. Ramon had been killed outright by a police 
officer, when he was discovered in an attempt to carry 
away some records from the administrative offices of 
the Zar’s “Council of Five,” where he was employed. 
In sadness was this news received by the group. The 
report of the successful meeting with Zora did little to 
cheer them up. As yet Zora had been able to do noth- 
ing ; the turmoil caused by Doreen’s discovery made it 
unthinkable to approach Pietro in any way. 

For several days Roy was in a miserable state of 
mind. The professor spent practically all of his time in 
the workshop, and Roy felt absolutely useless as an 
adjunct to the group. What made him feel still worse 
was the fact that he was being studiously avoided by 
Thelda. She addressed him pleasantly enough when he 
saw her, it was true. But he found it impossible to 
engage her in conversation alone. She always made 
some excuse to get away, and the little intimate talks in 
which they had engaged on the first day could not 
be repeated. After the fifth day he became morose 
and uncommunicative, spending the greater part of his 
time in the Pioneer. Little as he saw of the professor. 


he spoke very little to him when he did see him. 

Finally the professor, busy as he was, noticed this, 
and took Roy to task one night when he returned to his 
sleeping quarters. “Roy,” he said, “do not let this 
thing break your spirit. What is tormenting you any- 
how?” 

“Well, for one thing,” was the response, “I am about 
as much use around here as two tails would be to a dog. 
Why was I ever chosen for this expedition ?” 

“That is not the only trouble with you my boy. Do 
not think that I am unaware of your love for the little 
leader of this group. And do not feel discouraged at 
her actions. The little girl is aware of your feelings 
towards her, and is only taking some time to make up 
her mind as to what to do about you. I have observed 
her closely several times, and am confident that your 
feelings are reciprocated and that all will be well. Give 
her a little time, and do not give up hope. As to your 
uselessness; what is anyone else in the group doing? 
Outside of my own efforts, in which I do not now need 
your help, the only other work for the cause is being 
done by Zora. I am becoming much worried at her 
silence. We have only slightly over a week left. So 
forget your grouch, my boy. Get a good night’s sleep, 
and you will feel better in the morning.” 

Acting upon the professor’s advice, Roy turned in. 
In the morning he stepped out of the Pioneer with 
more confidence than he had felt in several days. If 
he could only get out into the sunshine, he knew that he 
would feel different. 

IX. 

M eanwhile Zora had been having her 
troubles. She dared not approach Pietro di- 
rectly, for this would be certain to arouse his 
suspicion. Instead, she carried on her work in the Zar’s 
household as usual. Evenings, attired in the most at- 
tractive gowns and looking her absolute best, she fre- 
quented the hotel, where she knew that Pietro was ac- 
customed to dine. On the third evening he encountered 
her in the lobby and stopped at once. A change in. ex- 
pression came over his cruel face, the admiration and 
tenderness in his demeanor made him appear, for the 
moment, almost human. As he addressed her, Zora 
did something she had not done for years. She greeted 
him civilly and with a half smile. Thus encouraged, 
Pietro begged her to dine with him. Not wishing to 
overdo her part, she refused, but after an hour’s in- 
sistent pleading on his part, she compromised and 
agreed to meet him for dinner the following evening. 
With triumph in his eyes, Pietro left her. She re- 
turned to her apartment, there to do a little gloating on 
her own part. It had not been a bad night’s work, she 
thought. 

The following evening Zora appeared at Pietro’s 
hotel, ravishingly gowned, and a picture of mature 
beauty from the top of her exquisitely coiffured head 
to the soles of her modishly shod feet. Pietro was 
speechless with admiration at first, but eventually re- 
covered his equanimity and proudly led her to his table 
in the dining room. 

Dinner was a success. Zora was friendly, but not 
too much so. Pietro was as If enchanted by his com- 
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jjanion’s nearness. He was exultant, too, and pressed 
his advantage to the utmost. He begged her to accom- 
pany him to the opera after dinner, but she refused. 
She cleverly turned the conversation to the subject 
nearest and dearest to his vain soul ; his high position in 
Munan, and the arsenal of which he had complete com- 
mand. Zora feigned great interest when he boastingly 
told of the importance of his work, and, insinuatingly, 
she flattered him until, in his vanity, he finally offered 
to take her to the arsenal and show her through it. 
This was the identical thing for which Zora had man- 
euvered, but she did not display too great enthusiasn\ 
and consented to visit his stronghold the next evening 
only after considerable persuasion from him. Pietro 
informed her that he could do her no greater honor; 
that he was risking his position, perhaps even his life, 
in thus violating the strict order of the Zar that no out- 
sider was ever to be admitted to the arsenal. He 
thought that, in thus impressing upon her the risk he 
was running for her sake, she would reward him by 
further softening in her attitude towards him. Little 
did he realize the purpose behind her acceptance of his 
offer. Little did he realize that he had been tricked 
into making this offer. 

Next night Zora appeared at the hotel as usual, but 
this time she had with her and hidden in her clothes, 
the hand weapon which the professor had given her, as 
well as the crysinum receptacle which he had sent. 
After dining with Pietro she was taken to a small aero, 
which left from a landing stage on the roof of the 
hotel. In a few minutes they had reached the gates 
of the arsenal, where they were stopped by two huge 
guards who menaced them with leveled weapons. At 
a curt word from Pietro, they lowered the weapons and 
allowed the two to pass, muttering disapproval. With 
a growl, Pietro warned them to be silent, on pain of 
death, and with that they entered. 

Now was Zora’s opportunity, and she used all of the 
feminine wiles at her command to further put the brag- 
gart at her side under her spell. She succeeded admi- 
rably, for Pietro took her from one end of the arsenal 
to the other, explaining to her eager ears all that was 
seen. Finally they had completed their inspection of 
all buildings on the surface and Zora’s heart fluttered 
wildly as they neared a blank metal wall at the far end 
of the remotest building. , Hesitating for a moment 
as they faced the wall, Pietro was about to turn around 
and leave. Something had told Zora that the secret for 
which she searched was hidden behind that blank wall, 
and for a moment she leaned her body close to Pietro, 
the fragrance of her breath on his face, her eyes bright 
with expectancy. With a shrug of decision, Pietro took 
a small instrument from his pocket and placed it close 
to the metal wall. There was a stream of crackling 
blue fire between the Instrument and the wall and sud- 
denly, before their eyes, the partition had vanished, 
disclosing a spiral of steps cut into the solid rock and 
leading downward. He produced a light and again 
presented the instrument to the point where the metal 
wall had shut them off. Again the crackling flame and 
the wall was in place, closing them off completely from 
the room they had just quitted. 

As they descended the winding steps Zora counted 


them carefully while Pietro was informing her, with 
the greatest solemnity, of the unheard-of privilege she 
was being accorded. Only five persons in all Munan 
knew of the whereabouts of this hiding place, he told 
her. Only the Zar and he were in possession of means 
of entry, and his life would surely be the penalty were 
the Zar to learn of this visit. In convincing words, 
Zora assured him that she would never divulge the fact 
of the visit to a soul in Munan, making the mental res- 
ervation that the professor was not of Munan, there- 
fore that she could tell him without breaking this 
promise. After counting one hundred and thirty-two 
steps, Zora followed Pietro into a huge cavern similar 
to their own council chamber but much larger. Here 
were stored the nearly two million crysinum bombs, 
and a vat of the liquid which they contained. Here 
was the chance for which Zora had worked. She must 
not fail ! Pietro told her of the terrible effectiveness 
of the bombs, and of the difficulty in producing .the 
liquid content. With the fanatical fluency of the Zar- 
ist, he expanded upon the conquest of The Outside 
which was so soon to come. 

While he talked, his greedy eyes devoured her and 
suddenly, with no warning, he had leaped to her like 
a wild animal and, extinguishing the light he carried, 
had her in his arms and was crushing her to him with 
brutal strength. Zora struggled frantically and finally 
squirmed into a position where she was able to draw 
the professor’s weapon from the folds of her gown. 
Breathlessly she held it against Pietro’s writhing body 
and pressed the button. There was a purple flare which 
lighted the entire cavern momentarily, and Zora lost 
consciousness ! 

X. 

T he eighth day had passed and still no word from 
Zora. The group was becoming panic-stricken 
and the professor, although deeply worried and 
heartsick himself, was endeavoring to calm and reas- 
sure them. For three days the members of the group 
who lived in the city had been unable to learn of Zora's 
whereabouts. She had not been seen, either at her 
apartment or at the Zar’s palace during that time. 
Further than this, it had been reported this last day 
that Pietro had disappeared, and the authorities were 
at this moment searching for him. A strange woman 
had been seen to enter the arsenal grounds with him, 
but neither had been observed to leave. Possibly, even 
now, the authorities were searching underground pas- 
sages for the two. The situation never had seemed 
more serious. 

Roy had been avoiding Thelda for several days, as 
she had avoided him, though it hurt him greatly to do 
this. Now, in this hour of darkness, she turned to 
him for comfort and he was overjoyed. They were 
seated apart from the remainder of the group in sol- 
emn conversation, when all were startled by the shrill 
cry of a feminine voice from the passage and Zora, 
haggard, worn, and bedraggled, burst in upon them. 
Thrusting a small metal cylinder into the professor’s 
hand, she cried, “Here is the sample,’’ and collapsed in 
a heap at his feet. Tenderly he lifted her limp body 
and, in sudden abandon, pressed his lips to hers. Realiz- 
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ing that he had betrayed himself, he flushed to the 
roots of his hair, relinquished her to the women, and 
rushed off to the workshop with the crysinum cylinder 
which she had handed to him. 

No time was to be lost as the excitement in the city 
might well lead to their detection. Frenziedly the pro- 
fessor worked in the laboratory, with Roy and Landon 
drafted as assistants. At last Roy was doing some- 
thing to help and he was happier than he had been since 
the first day. Soon Thelda came to the workshop with 
Zora, who had been revived by the kind administrations 
of the women of the group. With a fond glance at the 
professor, who returned it with some embarrassment, 
she told her story : 

“Professor, you must go right ahead with your 
work,” she started, "for I am a hunted woman now and 
there is a chance that we may be discovered, though I 
am pretty sure that I left no trace in coming here. 
It was necessary for me to dispose of seven Munanese 
with your marvelous weapon, but as they are utterly 
destroyed, leaving no tell-tale bodies, the chances that 
my escape can be traced are fairly remote. If no others 
saw me, we are safe.” 

With great rapidity, she told her story up to the point 
where she had struggled with Pietro in the under- 
ground storeroom. All listened intently while the pro- 
fessor proceeded with his first test of the deadly fluid. 

Great was the care with which he handled the small 
cylinder which Zora had brought. He spread on the 
floor a sheet of crysinum about four feet square, then 
directed Roy and Landon to bring him as large a loose 
stone as they could carry from one of the passageways. 
The two men struggled back with a block of stone 
between them which must have weighed close to two 
hundred pounds. This they deposited on the sheet of 
crysinum in the center of the room. All stood aloof 
at the professor’s bidding as, carefully, he allowed one 
drop of the precious liquid to fall on the surface of 
the rock. As it struck,, there was a slight puff of 
yellow vapor at the point of contact. They watched 
in astonishment as the vapor quickly surrounded the 
stone with a venomous sputtering. Immediately the 
rock began to shrink in size and, in less time than it 
takes to tell, the large piece of solid granite had com- 
pletely vanished, leaving not a trace on the surface of 
the glistening crysinum sheet. 

The onlookers let forth a simultaneous gasp as the 
last of the rock disappeared, looking at each other in 
wondering realization that the properties of this fluid 
had not been exaggerated in the slightest degree. Zora, 
as soon as she had recovered from the surprise of the 
sight, continued with her story, and the professor went 
on with his experiments : 

“When I recovered consciousness in the underground 
chamber, I realized that I had lain there for a long 
time. Now I know that it was for nearly seventy-two 
hours. I remembered what had occurred. Hearing 
no sound, I felt around for Pietro’s body, but could 
not find it. However, I found his torch and, as I flooded 
the cavern with light, I saw that there was no body 
in sight. Near the spot where I had lain in a coma, 
I found all of the metal articles his pockets had con- 
tained. including the instrument with which he had 


obtained entrance to the spiral stair. I could not then 
understand what had become of him — whether he was 
still alive and had left of his own accord, or whether 
his dead body had been removed by others. At any 
rate, I did not forget what I had come for and, ad- 
vancing to the open vat of the deadly liquid, I filled 
the little crysinum cylinder carefully. 

“Then I appropriated the instrument which had be- 
longed to Pietro and cautiously crept up the spiral 
stair. When I reached the metal wall, I listened in- 
tently, but could hear no sound. Placing the instru- 
ment near the wall, as I had seen Pietro do, I located 
a small switch or push-button on its side. This catch 
I pressed. As had occurred when we entered, the 
crackling flame appeared and the wall vanished. I 
stepped into the room through which we had passed, 
and found it deserted. It was still night and I ex- 
tinguished Pietro’s light. With a palpitating heart, I 
traversed the length of the building and stepped into 
the open air. Keeping in the shadows as much as I 
could, I finally came to the gates without having been 
discovered. My problem now was to get out, and I 
racked my brain for means of doing so. Only the two 
guards were in sight and they paced to and fro before 
the locked metal gates. Finally I tiptoed close to the 
bars and addressed the nearest guard softly. He drew 
over to the gate, and I tried to convince him that 
Pietro had sent me out alone. He called the other 
guard at once and both leveled their weapons at me. 
There was nothing for me to do but point your weapon 
at each in turn and press the button. As a purple ray 
shot forth twice in rapid succession, both bodies stiff- 
ened, emitted a purple aura for a moment, and dis- 
appeared into thin air as we have just seen that stone 
vanish. Now I understood what had become of Pietro 
and I was glad — glad. It is horrible to feel that way, 
but I could not help it. 

“Luckily the nearest guard had been very close to 
the gate, for, with his disintegration, there fell to the 
ground the bunch of keys which had swung from his 
belt. These were within my reach and, thrusting my 
arms through the bars, I obtained them and let myself 
out, re-locking the gates behind me. As I ran down 
the hill from the arsenal, I plumped straight into the 
arms of four of the Zar’s police. Eluding them, I 
continued at the greatest speed of which I was cap- 
able. Apparently they wanted to capture me alive, 
for they did not discharge their weapons. The first 
gained on me, then the second and third, and in turn 
I was forced to dispose of them with the disintegrating 
ray. I had become exhausted, but I kept on running 
until I reached the entrance to our retreat. I thought 
that I had lost my fourth pursuer but, just as the 
stone swung aside for my entrance, he crept up on 
me from the underbrush. That was when you heard 
me scream. Luckily, I was able to get the professor’s 
weapon into action again and I disposed of him as I 
had of the others.” She shuddered at the memory of 
the wholesale slaughter. 

All were much excited over her story, especially the 
professor, but the two women left at once so as to 
permit the professor and his two assistants to con- 
tinue with their work. 
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Zora’s narrative was later iCpeated to the assembled 
council, who now numbered but nineteen, excluding 
the three men who were hard at work. Several had 
been killed that day in the city, during the excitement 
which followed the discovery of Pietro’s disappearance 
and of the open entrance to the secret vault under the 
arsenal. The disappearance of the two guards and 
four of the Zar’s police had given the impression that 
a great conspiracy was under way, and the Zar was 
executing suspects right and left. The professor would 
indeed have to hurry. 

XI. 

T WO days and three nights the men worked almost 
incessantly, alternating between the workshop 
and the Pioneer and only obtaining occasional 
snatches of sleep. During this period none of the 
group dared leave their hiding place. Thelda and Zora 
became constant companions. Before long, both had 
admitted privately their love for the two strangers 
from The Outside. Thelda ruefully thought of her 
avoidance of Roy and the reaction which it had pro- 
duced. She had done that after the first day for the 
reason that his thoughts had told her of his love, and 
she had not been sure of herself. Now she realized 
that she loved this young man and could never live 
without him. But she was no longer able to bring his 
thoughts to her mind, for there was now a misunder- 
standing between them. She lived in constant dread 
that her treatment had killed the love which had at 
first existed. Zora’s feelings were of a much calmer 
nature. She was serenely confident, and happy in the 
love which she felt sure was returned. 

In the meantime, Roy was much too busy to have 
constant thought of Thelda but, strangely, the golden 
voice intruded itself upon his consciousness at the most 
unexpected times. Success had crowned their efforts, 
and on the morning of the third day, the three tired 
men burst forth into the council chamber with a shout 
of triumph which brought all members of the group 
on a run. 

“Folks, we have the solution,’’ the professor exulted 
loudly. “Listen. Get all of your belongings together 
at once and carry them aboard the Pioneer. We are 
all going to The Outside to finish our lives in peace 
and happiness. And we will destroy this miserable 
island as we leave.” 

There was a shout of joy as all gathered around to 
hear the details. At that moment there was a crash 
at the entrance to the main passageway. Their retreat 
had been discovered by the Zarists 1 

“No time for explanations now, people!” cried the 
professor. “Get everything you wish to take with you 
and stow yourselves away on the Pioneer immediately. 
The entrance stone is some ten feet thick, and should 
resist their efforts for a long enough time to permit 
our escape. Evidently they have not learned the secret 
of opening the door. But hurry.” 

The group scattered in all directions as the crashing 
at the entrance continued with increased violence. Soon 
there was the sound of automatic rock drills from the 
passage, but all, except the three men were already 
aboard the Pioneer. With a sudden terrific jar and 


a yell from the attackers, the stone door came down 
and they swarmed through the passageway. Roy, Lan- 
don and the professor had remained behind to see that 
all reached the aero safely. As they retreated towards 
the passage leading to the chamber in which the 
Pioneer rested, the enemy streamed into the council 
chamber in great numbers. Roy and the professor 
shot forth the purple rays from the hand weapons time 
after time, bringing down many of the Zarists and 
temporarily stopping the rush. Landon recklessly 
hurled himself into the massed troops and was down 
at once. Seeing that nothing could be done to save 
poor Landon, Roy and the professor ran for the aero 
and just had time to get the entrance manhole bolted 
from the inside when the attackers entered the second 
chamber. In a flash the professor was at the controls 
and the sphere started revolving as the enemy swarmed 
around the aero. With a great rush, the Pioneer 
arose, straight as an arrow, for the circular opening 
far overhead and they were in the sunshine, rising at 
terrific speed. 

XII. 

W HEN the altimeter indicated thirteen thousand 
feet, the professor turned the controls over to 
Roy, instructing him to keep the Pioneer hov- 
ering in its present position. He pulled a lever which 
uncovered all portholes in the bottom of the aero, and 
as he rushed back to the salon, he cried to all of the 
excited group to watch the scene below through the 
glass covered openings. All complied immediately, 
kneeling on the floor about the several windows, The 
professor uncovered a small mechanism which had been 
installed in the salon, and started manipulating its 
controls as he peered through the telescopic sight. 

“Watch Leyris now, folks,” he shouted, and as they 
turned their eyes in that direction, there was a hum 
from the machine which the professor was operating. 
A faint ray, like a beam of sunlight which might have 
been reflected from a mirror, shot earthward, striking 
exactly at the last building of the arsenal, which could 
be seen as a small object far below. 

Immediately there came a violent upheaval at that 
spot and a heavy yellow vapor poured forth from the 
point at which the ray had been directed. This j’ellow 
vapor crawled swiftly over Leyris like an octopus sur- 
rounding its prey, and the mountain melted away be- 
neath their eyes as had the stone in Serano’s old work- 
shop. The vicious yellow vapor continued to pour 
forth as from the crater of a volcano, and all in its path 
went the way of the mountain. 

Munan was overtaken by the fate it had decreed for 
The Outside. None could escape. No quarter could 
be asked. None could have been given. No pity 
stirred the breasts of the little groups watching in awe- 
struck silence. 

When the vapor reached the city, tall buildings sank 
into the yellow turbulence like pillars of ice under- 
mined by boiling water. The population could be seen 
swarming into the ocean like a rippling massed forma- 
tion of army ants. In five minutes all that remained 
of Munan was a seething mass giving the appearance 
of ebullient sulphur. This rapidly disappeared into the 
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depths of the Pacific, leaving in its wake a foaming 
swirl, which drew down with it the last of the survivors. 

Gone were the invisible aeros. Gone was the deadly 
fluid and the supply of crysinum bombs. Gone was 
the race which hated the world with so great an inten- 
sity that this same fate had been planned for billions 
of innocent and unsuspecting victims. Gone were the 
results of centuries of misdirected mental and physical 
effort. The Outside was saved ! 

The various groups around the portholes reacted sud- 
denly; some jumped to their feet and shouted for joy, 
others among the women sobbing in hysterical relief. 
Slowly the professor arose from the ray generator and 
looked for Zora. She came to him immediately and 
thanked him with tear-dimmed eyes, and the others 
crowded around, embracing him in their joy and pi'ais- 
ing him as the deliverer of mankind and of themselves 
from a most terrible fate. After what they had just 
witnessed, they could visualize more clearly than ever 
the awful destruction which had been prepared for The 
Outside, and their thankfulness knew no bounds. 

Disengaging himself, the professor addressed the 
group, which was crowded into the little salon : 

“Dear friends, we have accomplished what we started 
out to do. We should he grateful to the Supreme 
Being who has aided his humble servants in saving 
the world at the expense of Munan, the accursed. 
There are only twenty-one of us left now, with poor 
Landon gone. Though we are somewhat crowded for 
sleeping accommodations, you will be able to make 
yourselves fairly comfortable on board the Pioneer for 
the comparatively short journey ahead. With your 
consent we intend to return to New York in the 
shortest possible time. The neutralizing wall has now 
left us forever, along with the island of Munan, and 
we can depart unhindered. We shall arrive at our 
destination in twelve hours. Afterwards I will tell 
you the story of our labors for the past few days and 
how this destruction was accomplished. For the pres- 
ent, suffice it to say that, in the experiments with 
crysinum and the deadly liquid, I discovered that a 
stream of electrical impulses of a definite frequency 
would cause a reaction between the fluid and the en- 
closing metal which would start the destructive action 
and render the metal no longer a resistant. The rest 
was easy, since we had available the small beam trans- 
mitter which had been constructed by your deceased 
leader. This I was able to modify so as to produce 
the required frequency, a ray of which you saw pro- 
jected to the spot which Zora reported as the location 
of the supply of crysinum bombs. 

“Now tell me; do you all wish to return with us 
to our home and there take up peaceful lives as inhabi- 
tants of our world, which nevermore will be ‘The Out- 
side’ to you? Or had you rather be landed in some 
other location less thickly populated ? Roy and I have 
both grown to love you all during the short time we 
have known you and we hope to have you always 
near us.” 

Enthusiastically, all decided to make the city of the 
strangers’ choice their own future home, and to re- 
main together as a group, at least until such time as they 

THE 


had become accustomed to the new order of things. 
In little knots they gathered on the several settees in 
the salon and cabin, there to discuss plans for the 
future, which, for the first time in their lives, seemed 
bright. 

XIII. 

HE professor proceeded to the control room, 
where he found Roy anxiously awaiting him. 
“Well, it is all over, my boy, and our dear 
old world is saved,” said the professor in a tired voice. 
“Let me have the controls and we will start for home 
at once. If all goes well, we will be there in time to 
get to our own familiar beds by midnight, Washing- 
ton time. Do you realize that it is now only eight 
a. m. Munan time? That attack on our retreat was 
intended as a surprise at dawn. Fortunately none of 
our number had been able to sleep on account of the 
excitement and all could thus prepare quickly.” 

“Yes, I noticed the time before we left,” replied 
Roy, who was still shaken up because of the destruc- 
tion of Munan which he had witnessed in the periscope. 
“But, Professor, I do think that you should get some 
rest at once. You know you not only worked harder, 
but had considerably less sleep than poor old Landon 
or myself these past few days. You must be worn out.” 

“I am pretty well exhausted, Roy,” he responded, 
“but another twelve hours will do no harm. Besides, 
I feel a personal responsibility for those dear people 
we are taking back with us. You may relieve me at 
the controls if you wish, but I want to be here all the 
time. I could not sleep now if I would.” 

He took the controls from Roy and headed for 
home, bringing the speed of the Pioneer to nearly six 
hundred miles an hour. Softly Roy closed the door 
as he left. 

Seeking out Thelda, he found her alone in the tiny 
galley, examining the cooking utensils with deep 
interest. 

“I knew that you would come to me, Roy,” she 
whispered as he closed this door also and sprang to 
her side. “Oh, my dear, why have you been so blind, 
and why have I been so uncertain? Your mind spoke 
to mine long . before you had even reached Munan, 
long before I had even seen you. I knew then that 
you were destined to love me. I think that I have 
loved you myself ever since I first heard your voice, 
which was over the videophone.” 

“Thelda, dearest. My wonderful — golden girl,” was 
all that Roy could say, as he folded her yielding body 
to him and their lips met in the first kiss. No further 
words were necessary — their minds were now in close 
communion and to each was revealed the perfect sin- 
cerity and deep affection of the other. 

The Pioneer sped swiftly toward what was now to 
be the home of both. There, high above the Pacific, as 
Roy and Thelda continued in their embrace, the sturdy 
areo carried another happy pair. 

Forward, in the control room, the professor had just 
turned his beaming face to gaze into Zora’s adoring 
eyes. They smiled in complete understanding, and 
two more pairs of lips met in a kiss of real love. 
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OUR OLDEST READER 


Editor, Amazing Stories; 

Gentlemen: 1 have been a reader of your magazine 
(or the past four or five months and thought I’d drop 
you a letter (typed for me at the offiee of a friend), 
to let you know what your oldest reader thinks about 
Amazing Stories. I think I can lay claim to being 
your oldest reader, because if I last three more years 
I'll be 100 years old, and I rather think I'll live to 
be 100. And it is my hope that if I deserve any kind 
of a heaven, it will be a place where I can learn to 
know all the mysteries that stretch in an endless vista 
before the limited sight of us mortals. 

First of all, let me disagree with one of your cor- 
respondents who complains about the quality of art 
work and the paper in your magazine. Your cover 
designs may not be artistic, but they have a kick to 
them, and that’s what I read the magazine for — the 
kick. As to the paper being cheap, you should know, 
but it suits me fine. At my age it is hard to read much. 
Many magazines have a smooth, shiny paper, 
and with the strong light I have to use it 
is almost impossible to read them without a 
headache. The dull finish of your magazine 
does not glare under strong light, and any- 
one who has any regard for his eyes ought 
to appreciate this fact. The only improve- 
ment I could suggest would be to use a blacker 
ink. 

I have always been a voracious reader of sci- 
entific fiction, and it has been during my life- 
time that many of the great scientific fictionists 
have done their work. W hen I was 
a boy, long before the Civil War, I 
traveled 300 miles on horseback 
to see a “flying machine” that a 
mechanic was building at Troy, 

New York. He had been getting 
‘■funny writeups” in all the papers 
in the country for his crazy 
notion, and his delight was 
patlietic when I actually ex- 
pressed confidence that 
some day men might fly. 

I helped him with the ma- 
chine for some weeks, but 
we never were able to get 
it off the ground. It was 
finally wrecked in a gust of wind. The 
world was not yet ready for aviation. 

In those days the idea looked as crazy 
as a trip to the moon does now. 

During the Civil War, inspired by some “fool story” 
by a wildly imaginative fiction writer, several of us in 
the Union Army wanted to drift over beleagured Vicks- 
burg in a “fire balloon,” as they were called in those 
days, for the purpose of drawing maps of the fortifica- 
tions. Although we offered to stand all the expense 
ourselves, permission was not given. The Union gen- 
erals feared that the attempt would set the army up 
for ridicule before the nation. 

Having lived through a period of tremendous devel- 
opment of the sciences, I am impatient with those 
short-sighted individuals who object to a scientific story 
because it is a little ahead of present-day knowledge. 
These things will all come, in some form or other, and 
even I may live to see them. I should like to wander 
from star to star, drinking in the beauty and the awful 
solitude of the airless spaces. I’ve had a lot of fun in 
my 97 years of life, and when I have to shuffle off, 
if I've been as decent to my fellowmen as I’ve tried to 
be. I’m going to have a lot more fun. 



As far as I’m concerned, you don’t have to print any 
more of Jules Verne’s writings. They were far ad- 
vanced in his time, but science has caught up with so 
much of what was only fantastic fiction in Verne’s time, 
that it is always a disappointment to read V'^erne’s stuff 
again, after all these years. But as to H. G. Wells, 
although I have read all his published works, his style 
is so lucid — his plots are so delightful — and his imagi- 
nation is so penetrating, that it is a constant delight to 
read his works over and over again. 

In the February issue I got a lot of enjoyment out 
of Baron Miinchhausen’s scientific adventures. I was 
surprised that you had not published anything before 
by Mr. Gcrnsback. He is an able and finished author 
and you ought to contract with him to become a regular 
contributor before some other magazine grabs him. 
There is more plausible science in this story than in 
most. The illustration on page 1060 was very well 
done. What tickled me is the 
rheostat on the barrel head. It 
sure reminds me of the old-time 
hay-wire amateur station. My 
grandson had one back in 1910 
or ’ll and he and I had a lot 
of fun making the nights hid- 
eous. He has boys of his own 
now and seems to be getting 
old, because he says he hasn’t 
time to read Amazing Stories. 
But his boys are coming along 
and seem to have the right stuff 
in them. They can iden- 
tify transformers and con- 
densers and things like that 
by their pictures already. 
In a few more years they’ll 
be regular readers of yours. 
“Four Dimensional Sur- 
gery” by Bob Olson is a much 
better story than the one about the 
roller press which you printed not 
long ago. Not only is it so plaus- 
ible as to be almost convinc- 
ing, but it is as tense and 
thrilling as any wild west 
blood and thunder yarn. It 
actually had me hanging on 
to the chair to resist the 
ether drift. 

“The Fighting Heart” is a whimsical and entertain- 
ing yarn. Not only that, but it ought to satisfy those 
who yearn for the literal truth, because it is not only 
possible but practicable. Back in the stone age men 
used to eat their enemies’ hearts in order to acquire 
their courage. Their imagination did the trick then. 
If now men can acquire a fighting heart by surgery, 
even if the surgery is imaginary, then it will be just 
as effective now as it was in the stone age. 

“Smoke Rings” is another very convincing story. 
Everyone knows that whirling rings will travel much 
further than ordinary puffs of gases or air. Why 
doesn’t somebody experiment along the lines suggested 
by Mr. McLociard? 

I am a very religious man, I know that in a few 
more years I will have to turn in this old worn-out 
chassis for a new celestial chariot. Without being 
flippant about it, I expect that some living entity of me 
will keep on going and cannot die. 

E. E. Twigcens. 

Box 344, LcMars, Iowa. 


In the Octo- 
ber, 1927 Issoe, 
we pabilihed the 
phototripb of onr 
Toanpeet reader. The 
above la a photograph 
of our oldest reader, and 
a letter which he sent ns. 



AN AMERICAN JULES VERNE 



S OME of our readers i^robably remember the ex- 
hibition of the Dr. b'rank O'Brien collection of 
Beadles dime novels at the New York Public 
Library a year ago. I hese had a great circulation in 
their time. They were largely of the adventurous type, 
and were by no means to be considered as unworthy 
of attention, because many of them showed genuine 
merit. A publisher, Frank Tousey by name, started a 
sort of rivalry or following up of the Beadle novels by 
a scries of ])ublications of stories, also of adventure, 
and designed for boy readers, which, under various 
names, were sold for the price of live cents each. Such 
titles as the Five-Cent Library or the Nickel Library 


This IS t portrait of 
La Scoarens, who 
was a man at once of 
treat indnstry and 
Tlvld Imagination. II- 
lustrations given are 
Intended to contrast 
the author’s Imagl- 
n a r y structures of 
what’s been done 
seven decades after 
these old engravings 
were published. 


was given to them by the publisher. They came out 


W hat interests us in the stories is the fact that he dre\ 



once a week, and each one had a jticture — wood engrav- 
ings were used in the olden days — of an ejasode or of 
some object from the story. A number of these stories 
were written by a ]irolific author by name of Li 
Senarens, who wrote under the pen name “Xoname.’ 
Each .story ran jierhaps 25,000 to 45,000 words and the 
author at first wrote thetn in long hand, and saw them 
through the [tress, each one in the allotted seven days. 
It would be hard to find a record of how many he 
wrote. 


In Ibe abov« Js shown Mr. Sena> 
rens’ Idea of an armored car used 
for attack or defense. It will be 
seen how closely it comes to the 
caterpillar tank used in modern 
warfare. It is a matter of surmise 
how many of our readers will 
notice the wrong position of the 
flag. 


on hi.s vivid imai^iiintifjii and described many things 
which were reckoned as absurd and impossible in bis 
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days, but which we can no longer regard as such, 
the simple reason that many of them have been realized. 
We give a few examples of the old wood cuts, with the 
modern successors or realizations. 


Our author shows above a very interesting 
motor sled, driven by a propeller wheel 
at the stern. At the right is shown a 
more modern version of the self-propelled 
sled, in which the aerial propeller does 
the work. It is a question really whether 
Mr. Senarens’ idea is not better. 


He was born about 65 years ago and died recently. 

Mail robberies seem to have been in order in the 
nineties of the last century, so one of his characters, 
who figured in a number of stories, appears as the in- 
ventor of an armored and armed magnetic carriage, 
which was to be used for transporting mail. Here we 
have a steam-propelled vehicle with an armored turret 
with guns protruding to protect the mail from robbery. 


Again we have an armored steam automobile, also sug- 
gestive of the steel-clad cars of the present day which 
are used for transporting money. This was conceived 
by the author some 35 years ago. So we find Frank 
Reade, Jr., one of his stock characters, protecting the 
United States mail. Another of his characters. Jack 
Wright, figures as having a sort of letters of imrqite 
and goes off to the Western Prairies to fight the stage 



coach robbers, “road agents” as they were termed. Both 
of these affairs bring us very close to the caterpillar 
tanks of the World War, with turret and guns. 

Many of us have seen ice sleds driven by power, A 
spiked wheel is revolved at high speed and in contact 
with the ice biting into it, drives the sled along at high 
speed, but our young friend, Frank Reade, Jr., comes 


Below is shown one of Mr. Senerans' ships 
capable of traversing ice or water, contrasted 
with a very modern idea, where we find a 
'^shoulder of mutton” or Marconi rig vessel 
embodying more modern ideas. 
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Belov Is fihovn an armored turret car wblch 
micht manage to transport bonds, money and 
negotiable aecorities even tbrougn the streets 
of sncb cities as New York and ChicaM. It 
really looks more secore and more efficient 
than the modern one shown on the right in 
direct comparison with it. 


iiuhistrioiis author appears as a true jireclictor of me- 
chanical progress. In Science .^ND Invention, of 
October, 1920, a nunilier of Senarens' “inventions” 
were reproduced. 

It is in order to ask what has made them possible in 
the j)resent day, why were they not carried out in the 
early nineties when they were published? It is fair to 
say, that it was the invention and perfection of the in- 
ternal combustion engine that brought so much of our 
author's ideas into life and realization. Ulysses, to con- 
ceal his identity from the cyclops whom he had blinded, 
called himself ‘^Outis,” meaning “no one.” The Ameri- 
can Jules Verne concealed his name under the title, 
“Noname.” 

The centennial of the birth of Jules Verne is but a 
few weeks back of us, and it seems fitting to show at 
this time that we too had a Jules Verne, a man whose 
industry in turning out reams of cojiy was as remark- 
able, as was his ingenuity in evolving the strange ma- 
chines, prototypes of so much of the jiresent, out of his 
imagination, though he died unheralded and practically 
unknown. 


out with what he calls an “Electric Snow Cutter,” a 
sled pro])elled by a rotating spiked wheel. E.xactly 
where the electricity conics in is not clear, but the pic- 
ture of Keade. Jr.’s vehicle suggests that it is going at 
high speed, and racing with Eskimo dog teams. These 
are only a part of Senarens’ very wonderful efforts, the 
fruits of what may be called a mechanical imagination. 
He described the Deep Sea Diving Bell of almost mod- 
ern construction, a Flying Boat, an airjilane, or rather 
several airplanes, a steam man that pulled wagons, a 
steam horse that did the same, and submarines. 

In looking over the pictures of these conceptions, the 
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HOW SCIENCE STORIES SHOULD BE WRITTEN-THE NEW FIELD OPEN TO AUTHORS 


Editor . Am, .ZING Storifs: 

Since you are good enough to invite discussion 
from your traders, 1 accent the iniplicit invita* 
tion in the spirit of the Irishtnan who watched 
a brawl; “Is this a private light or can anyone 
get in?’’ 

First of all, 1 wish to congratulate you on 
opening up what is almost an unexplored and 
unexploited Held of fiction. I believe that the 
defects in your material are due not to any 
faulty editorship but almost wholly to the fact 
that very few novelists and short story writers 
have as yet turned to the marvelous piissibilities 
opened un hy modern science. Any editor would 
be forcen to lean very heavily on the support 
of a mere handful of writers. II. (I. Wells anil 
Jules Verne being of course the leaders, iti edit- 
ing such a periodical. May your venture stimu- 
late scores of young scientists to try their hands 
at fictionl At present very few men of science 
can write fiction and very few writers of fiction 
know anything about science. 

TTiat being so, many writers who strive to 
astound their readers are lamentably weak in 
their facts. Tbev deal vaguely with unknown 
•'rays’* and “substances” and “fourth dinien- 
• ions” io a way that betrays much ignorance of 
physics. Compare, for example, Mr. Wells’ 


Martians with the Martians of almost any other 
imaginative writer. Mr. Wells knows nis as- 
tronomy and creates creatures fitted to the arid, 
cold and bleak planet, light of air and of gravity; 
where others invent human beings or animals 
totally unfitted to Martian conditions. His 
Lunary plants and animals are such as might 
acutally exist in caverns of the moon. Scientific 
fiction docs not have to conic within the range 
of possibility, but it should be plausible and 
not contrary to anv known facts or natural 
laws. Purely fanciful stories might better be 
ranked as romances or “weird talcs” (all very 
well in tlieir place) than as “scirntiliction.” 

TTic best formula for scieniilic fiction would 
be “An imaginary hypothesis carried out with 
rigorous adherence to probable consequences.” 
Thus \NVlls assumes the indefinite concentration 
of capital in his “W’hen the Slconer Wakes;” 
a new growth-food (possibly a glandular ex- 
tract?) in “The Food of the Cons;” the dis- 
integration of the atom in "The World Set 
Free;” but once his hypothesis is acknowledged, 
that which happens is what might happen under 
such circumstances. The same may be said of 
Conan Doyle’s “Lost World”— granteTl an iso- 
lated tropical plateau, forms of reptilian life 
elsewhere extinct might well be preserved. .Such 


of your stories as "Tlie Red Dust,” "The Green 
Sj)lotches” and “The Second Deluge” show a 
similar scientific feeling for cause and effect. 

Preston Slosson, Ph.D, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

[With regard to the opening suggestions in 
your letter, we think Amazi.vg Stories is doing 
Its part in developing new authors. There cer- 
tainly is enough in science to inspire anv 
amount of good fiction. Whatever one may think 
of the ignorance of science on the part of 
authors, the demand for stories of the type we 
aim to give, should inspire them with the desire 
to study natural science for the t'urjioses of their 
work. The much discussed Mr. Wells keeps very 
straight on his science and coinliiiics with it, 
an atmosphere of reality, so that even in the 
wildest flights of fancy, a feeling of the truth- 
fulness of the story is evoked. “The Red Dust” 
and “The Green Splotches” w'ere quite imprea- 
sive, and the thing to be observed in them is that 
in both of them, there was character drawing. 
The characters of the Indians and of the con- 
trasting scientists are particularly well portrayed 
and in "The Red Dust.” an imaginary character 
in an imaginary world, is portrayed as if he 
really existed.— EDITOR.] 
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A CRITICISM OF “THE DISIHTEGRATIRC 
RAT" AND OF “BARON KUHCHHAUSER" 

Bditor, Amazing Stories: i 

1 have just finished the Tebruary issue of 
Amazing Stories and have a few remarks con* 
cerning certain stories appearing tlicrcin. 

In The Oisiuteffrating Hay by Uavid M. Speaker, 
the aiilhor remarks that the atomic weight of an 
element depends upon the number ot electrons 
per atom. As a matter of fact, although it is true 
that the greater the numlier of electrons the 
greater the atomic weight, this is merely incidental, 
since the greater portion of the mass of the atom 
is concentrated in the proton. I'he ratio of the 
mass of the electrons to the entire mass of the 
atom is one to eighteen hundred and therefore 
negligii)le. I-'iirthermure he states that the atomic 
numl)er is equal to the number of electrons per 
atom. However, the numtier of electrons per atom 
is ht'icc the atomic numl)er. He quotes silver as 
having fort>'''^e\'en electrons when, as a matter 
of fact, silver has forty-seven atmospheric or t^alence 
electrons and an etiual numlter of nuclear elec- 
trons, or a total of ninety-four. Naturally there 
are an equal numl>er of protons. Another thing: 
removal of an electron from a mercury atom would 
not produce a gold atom; it would result in a 
Hg+ ion. 1 would suggest t^t .Mr. Speaker read 
the chapter on atomic structure in (ictman's Out- 
tines of Theoretical Chemistry before attempting 
another story on atomic structure. 

In the Baron M iinchhausen 1 notice you say 
that an object placed al>ove the gravity screen and, 
losing its weight, remained suspended in the air. 
You .should, and probably do, know In-tter than 
that. The column of air alwvc the screen would 
lose its weight, and the pressure of the air on all 
sides would t>e sufficient to send it hurtling into 
space. I'or that matter, the centrifugal force of the 
earth would pro<luce the same result, and any object 
placed aliove the screen would follow the same 
procedure as the column of air. 

One more knock: Although I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of H. ('•. Wells, 1 must say that Pollock and 
the Porroh Man has nothing scientific or even 
pseudo-scientitic in it and therefore has no place 
in ^'our magazine. It is a good story, but it is 
decidedly out of place. 

In conclusion, let me say that I should like very 
much to see this letter or an acknowledgement of 
it published in your discussion column. 

John A. Thomkins, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


THE ANSWER OF THE AUTHOR OF THE 
"DISINTEGRATING RAT” TO JOHN A. 
THOMKINS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have rcail Mr. I'homkins’ letter with great 
interest and admit that he is correct in many of 
his statements. Ilut my story is not inlendcd to lie 
used as a text l»ook on atomic structure. Its 
purpose was merely to suggest the i>ossihility of 
eventual atomic disiiiteKration. Therefore, the 
stre.ssed |>oiiit was not ihe atom itself, but the 
means (epsilon ray) of causing its disintegration 
and the transmutation of one clement into another. 
For this reason, using a story teller s license, I 
took the li1>erty of simplifying the actual atomic 
structure in order to clarify the explanation of 
the ray’s actinn, 'I'his is the main point which is 
responsible tor Mr. ' Thomkins* criticism and which 
he has not nu-ntioued in his letter. l)f course, the 
atom does not merely consist of a proton with 
several electrons whirling around it (as 1 as- 
sumed in “The Disintegrating Ray” for simplicity’s 
sake), but of a nucleus consisting of many protons 
and electrons with an excess of the former which 
is neutralized by an c(|vial number of planetary 
electrons which revolve around it (the nucleus). 
Hut so far as the action of the ray is concerned, 
the neutralized protons and electrons in the nucleus 
arc not ciiiisidcrcd. Consequently, in the story, I 
just assumed that the atom consists of a protonic 
nucleus with several planetary electrons. 

As regards the relation of the att)niic weight 
to the numl)cr of electrons. 1 did not say that the 
atomic weight actually depends on the numlier of 
electrons, liut that the greater the num!)cr the 
greater the atomic weight. This stands to reason, 
for since the atomic weight depends on the pro- 
tons, an element having a greater number of elec- 
trons than another one will necc.ssarily have a 
higher atomic weight as there will be more protons 
in its nucleus. 

1 l)elicvc that Mr. Thomkins is in error when 
he states that ‘‘the numl>er of electrons atom 
is hvice the atomic numlier.” For an answer 1 
refer him to the element uranium. This substance 
has an atomic weight of about 23B.2 and an 
.ntomic numlier of 92. Since according to some of 
the latest theories regarding atomic structure it 
has been conceded that the atomic number roughly 
represents the numl>er of positive charges or pro- 
tons, then if Mr. Thomkins is correct the atomic 
weight of uranium should be 184 instead of 238.2 
as the number of electrons is the same as the 
number of protons. In the same way the element 
silver does not as he says have an atom of 94 
electrons altogether, but one of al)Oiit 108, as he 
can readily observe by referring to its atomic 
weight. There are a few elements in which the 
total numlier of electrons is twice that of the 
planetary electrons, but they are very few and 
not enough to make it a general rule. The best 
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examples are to be found fairly low in the scale 
of atomic numbers and are represented by helium 
and oxygen. Helium has an atomic number of two 
and an atomic weight of four; the atomic number 
of oxygen is eight and its atomic weight is 16. But 
the higher one ascends the atomic number scale, 
the greater becomes the difference between the 
atomic weight and twice the atomic number. As an 
example 1 may quote the element thorium which has 
an atomic number of 90 and an atomic weight of 
approximately 232. 

Mr. Thomkins may be right when he states that 
“the removal of an electron from a mercury atom 
would result in an Hg plus ion” but 1 am not 
quite convinced. I have yet to see the metal 
which can remain in an ionized state out of a solu- 
tion. While such a thing may be possible from a 
theoretical viewpoint, it is extremely doubtful if 
an element so placed could long retain an extra 
proton without either losing it or else having it 
neutralized by electrons in the air. While^ 1 admit 
the latter is very probable, yet I see no reason why 
the proton should not leave the atom with the re- 
moved electron, as the ray is constantly removing 
any other electrons which might neutralize it. 
Certainly, whichever happened, the mercury would 
either definitely change to gold or else return to 
its original state, but it would not be an Hg plus 
ion. However, this point is rather doubtful, but I 
would like to point out that it is just such doubt- 
ful points as thi.s that constitute the difference be- 
tween a Scientifiction Story and an accomplished 
fact. 

I may add that I have inspected the reference 
suggested in Mr. Thomkins’ letter and find that 
the chapter named, touching only very briefly on 
the subject of atomic structure, is rather inade- 
quate. . In addition to this the book was printed 
in 1913 (at least the copy I saw was) and I cer- 
tainly would not recommend it as a source of in- 
formation on a subject about which new facts 
are being discovered yearly. A more recent and 
most interesting book on the subject is by Ben- 
jamin Harrow and is, I believe, called Th^ 
Romance of the Atom. 

However, as present day knowledge of atomic 
structure is still lather Aague, The Disintegrating 
Ray should not be taken too seriously. It is pos- 
sible that within the next ten or fifteen years 
new discoveries will prove our present conceptions 
of the atom to be inaccurate. 

I wish to thank Mr. J«)hn A. Thomkins for the 
interest he has taken in my story. 

Sincerely yours, 

David M. Speaker, 

3852 N. Smedlcy Street, 

Philadelphia, Fa. 

[We give the comments of a distinguished chemist 
below. 

“After reading Mr. Speaker’s reply to his critics, 
Mr. Thomkins and Mr. Wait, we are inclined to 
agree with the former in most particulars. The 
cases where the atomic weight is double the atomic 
number are few, and arc confined to the elements 
of low atomic weight, hfis assumption of a sim- 
pler atomic structure tha)i the act\ial seems justi- 
fiable for fiction purposes. On the other hand, 
Mr. Thomkins is right in saying that the removal 
of a planetary electron from the mercury atom 
would leave a positive mercury ion. As to Mr. 
Speaker’s statement that ions are not known to 
exist outside of solutions, why not refer him to 
the experiments where a trace of gas is intro- 
ditced into an evacuated tube and is then truly 
ionized by the discharge across a pair of plates 
at high potential difference. Air in fact can be 
easily ionized through contact with any radioactive 
substance. 

“The understanding is that protons are virtually 
impossible to remove singly from the nucleus of 
an atom, owing to their presence in the nucleus, 
where they are much more firmly bound together 
than are the electrons circulating in the outer 
orbits.” 

As far as our friend the Baron is concerned 
you have made rather ;i good point alx)ut the 
gravity screen. But whether the air lost its weight 
or not it would be acted on by the surrounding 
atmosphere. We might imagine that the gravity 
screen only affected solids. — EDITOK.J 


NULLIFYING GRAVITY 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

1 am sending in this clipping which I took from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, thinking it would be 
of interest to some of your readers. 

“NEWARK, N. J., J)ec. 10— (AF)— The in- 
vention of a machine by which the force of gravity 
is neutralized, was announced today by Bernays 
Johnson, a radio engineer, who claims that if the 
machine can be developed to a commercial stage, 
air flights from New York to Paris can be achieved 
in five or six hours. 

“At his laboratory on Broad Street, Johnson said 
he had actually suspended a miniature plane in the 
air by neutralizing gravitj-, and also that he could 
suspend a SO pound weigh! in the air.” 

In the November issue the Astounding Die- 
coyeries of Dr. Menfiroso was very good. This 
clipping brings out the fact that gravity can he 
neutralized as was done in this story. I would be 
glad to see more stories by Jules Verne. I have 
read Amazing Stories since it came out and can 
find no fault with the magazine. 

J. W. Hackny. 

[All we can tell you about the clipping which 
you have sent us from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
is to advise you not to bedieve a word of it. We 
do not say that no way of affecting gravity will 
ever be discovered, but any such prospect is ex- 
tremely remote. — EDITOR.] 
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THE HORIZON LINE ON MARS-**TEN 
MILLION MILES SUNWARD'* 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been reading your remarkable magazine 
for over a year and feel I must send you this 
letter out of appreciation of what I think of your 
publication. I do not intend to start any criticism 
of any kind of your stories. 1 am not scientihe 
enough to do that, although I do some genuine 
thinking as I read the scientiliction stories you 
feature. Some are possibly far-fetched, however, 
they are all written in the light of prophecy and 
hundreds of years from now m perhaps varied 
ways will be facts. A hundretl years ago even, 
what would people have thought of an author writ- 
ing a story of music and speech being sent hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles with the ether as the 
sending medium? Easy to answer that question. 
“Stone crazy!” 

The purpose of this letter is different to most of 
the ones sent you. You are to act as arbiter in 
a dispute I have had with my friend. 

. In discussing existence upon another planet to 
be specific. Mars, we disagree on one point. My 
friend argues that the horizon line there would 
seem no farther away than on the earth because the 
difference in the planet’s size would be relative, 
therefore no difference could be noted. 1 main- 
tain, however, that as Mars is almo.st half the size 
of the earth the horizon line in that planet would 
appear to be almost twice as close as in our earth. 
Distance toward the sky line in any direction 
would be reduced almost half of what we would 
observe on earth.' Am I right or not? 

On another question we seem to agree. Mars 
being almost half the size of the earth, gravitation 
is almost twice reduced or a person’s weight would 
be nearly half that on earth. My friend argues, 
and I agree, that nature is nature no matter what 
planet you may be on. You cannot live contrary 
to natural laws. However, being on Mars from 
another planet, the earth, one would find nature 
not the same. Natural laws on Mars and natural 
laws on earth are not identically the same, although 
nature exists there as it does here, the difference 
being in the construction of the two worlds. 

Therefore, Mars would be outside of the natural 
laws of Mars because he is not subject to them 
but to those of his planet. For that reason nature 
on Mars would proceed to adapt him to her con- 
ditions. His body would soon change in shape until 
he would be conformed to gravitational pull there. 
The molecules and atoms of the body would be- 
come more widely separated due to gravity being 
less. In due time he would not look like a terres- 
tial being, but would be made over to the laws of 
nature existing on Mars. If he continued to be 
an earth man in all respects he would be living 
out of nature, or contrary to it rather as it is 
found on Mars; he could not possibly do it is 
my contention as well as my friend’s. What say 
you ? 

With regard to the story T.?n Million Miles 
Sunward in the March issue, in which you said 
something was wrong, I have an idea of my own 
in that regard. 

The rotation of the earth was slowed up from 
365 rotations in a year to 314 by displacement of 
weight in the Caspian sea, to escape tjie comet. 
If the rotary speed of the earth was slowed up to 
that extent it would circle gradually nearer and 
nearer the sun at each revolution until it would 
be drawn into the sun instead of establishing a 
new orbit it seems to me. The earth and other 
planets revolve at certain regular speeds around 
the Solar center. If this speed were increased 
very much the various planets would tend to fly 
off into space at a tangent and circle farther and 
farther from the sun. Therefore why is it not 
true of the contrary? Centrifugal force must be 
balanced to the right point to keep the planets in 
their respective orbits. If it is unbalanced from 
some cause they would fly off farther from the sun 
or closer as the case might be. 

It seems to me that a terrific joU would be neces- 
sary to slow the earth’s rate of rotation instead of 
added weight at a certain point. However, I may 
have missed the point entirely in this discussion. 

Ross L. Bralley, 

617 W. Washington St., 
Oklahoma City, OkU. 

P.S. I am hoping you will print this letter in 
your “Discussions Column’' as some might be in- 
terested in my remarks, and I wish to see who is 
right or wrong in my argument about Mars. 

[The horizon distance is given by the point of 
tangency of a straight line, starting at the ob- 
server’s eye and tangent to the earth’s circle. The 
great circle of a sphere is the one with its radius 
as the radius of the circle. In ether words, it is 
the largest circle that the section of a sphere will 
give. The plane passing through the center of a 
sphere determines the great circle and it follows 
from the above, that the smaller the radius of a 
sphere is, the nearer will the horizon be to the 
observer. The horizon of Mars will be very much 
nearer to an observer on that planet than would 
the horizon of the earth be to one on our sphere. 
Gravitation would certainly be less on Mars than 
on the earth, as it would be very much greater on 
a planet many times larger than the earth. He 
would not carry his weight on earth or with him, 
as a present to Mars, but his weight on that planet 
would be due to its action and have nothing to do 
with the earth, except in an absolutely infinitesimal 
degree. As regards the flooding of the Caspian Sea, 
we have nothing to add to Professor Luyten’s in- 
teresting explanatory note. — EDITOR.] 
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A XIKB LETTER FROM A LADY FRIEND 
AND READER 

Editor^ Amazing Stories: 

f Have just completed reading your March issue. 

I am not competent to criticise the scientific aspect' 
of any story, having learned till I know of science^ 
from those same stories, llowcver, it strikes mel 
that W. F. Hammond’s story Lakh-Dal, Destroyer 
of Souls, while very entertaining is certainly just 
a little absurd. 

It is truly said of Mr. Wells that one of bis 
greatest arts in writing i.s to make bis story seem 
so realistic. But Mr, Hammond would have us 
believe that it is logical for every little thing to 
work out so highly “coincidentally”! 

So, just at the moment he is being discussed, 
Lakh-Dal sends his first warning. Then Errell 
almost at once becomes almost omnipotent — takes 
charge of his father-in-law’s business, and im- 
mediately displays several hitherto unheard of 
talents, among them the not inconsiderable one of 
speaking fluent Chinese; and also wc find he has 
even spent a year in the same Temple that Lakh- 
Dal had served in! 

And all he had to do wa.s to go to the tele- 
phone, in order to learn instantly where the "‘friend 
incarnate” (yes, that’s the way it was printed! But 
we all know typographical (is that correct?) errors 
occur in the best regulated publications) was in- 
stalled. * 

Now, I ask you — isn’t that rather hard to swal- 
low? Even fictionally? ‘f- 

But I will frankly admit I enjoyed the story, 
and such things as 1 found to object to are such 
things that Mr. Hammond will no doubt soon over- 
come, as I think you said he was a new writer. 

I am one more of Mr. Wells’ admirers. There 
has already been said so much, both for and 
against him, tliat I will say no more beyond the 
mere statement, “T like his work.” 

The only fault I find with Hicks* Inventions is 
that they smack a little strongly of “slap stick” 
comedy, which is rather out-dated. 

I did not care at all for Dobur the Conqueror, 
but am very much interested in The Master of the 
World. I am not foolish enough to suggest any 
criticism of Jules Verne. It is just that I, per- 
sonally, did not care for the first of these two 
stories. 

There are few of your stories that I do not 
care for. One of them was about the now famous 
Dr. Mentiroso. And that wa.s because 1 was not 
able to understand more than a dozen words of 
the entire story! All I can say is, I got the 
“drift” of it. The details entirely escaped me. 
But I do not wonder at it now, since reading the 
innumerable discussions it brought forth! 

I, too, hope some day to be able to see the 
Amazing Stories issued at least semi-monthly, as 
I read it so quickly, and it is the only magazine 
that I have ever found that satisfies my craving 
to learn, and does it in a way that keeps one 
always interested. 

Each month I write your “Questions” in a note 
book, together with the answer to each question, 
as I find it in your pages, and each set of them is 
my monthly “lesson.” Who can say that after a 
time I will not be “scientifically educated”? 

I am strongly in favor of calling your magazine 
“Scientifiction.” for is that ik t what it is? And 
certainly a publication that advocates and leaches 
progress and advancement far beyond what we 
have now, should not hesitate at the mere coining 
of a new word, especially one so apt as that one. 

It would take our loved periodical out of the 
spectacular-seeming class and give it a more 
suitable title and dignity. You would be sur- 
prised at the number of people that turn up their 
more or less ignorant noses at it, merely because 
of the name, and call it “trash” when some of 
them 7 know are not mentally capable of under- 
standing one of the simple.st stories between its 
covers. As you can see, this is rather a sore point 
with me, as I do not read trash, either in books 
or magazines, and I’m willing to scrap with any 
misguided person who calls my favorite magazine 
trash, merely because of its name and the undeni- 
ably “passionate” colors of its cover! 

Well, I’ve written Mr. Wastebasket a rather 
lengthy letter this time, but 1 do not really expect 
you to clutter up your columns with it. I am 
only a comparatively uneducated young (is twenty- 
six young? Thank you!) wife and mother of two 
babies, so about the only chance I get to travel 
beyond the four walls of my home is when 1 pick 
up your magazine. 

Ah, but then I travel indeed! For I journey to 
Mars and Venus, with side trips to the Moon, 
and down to the heart of the earth, yea, even into 
the fourth Dimension! And who could do more? 

I have no doubt that when time and greater re- 
sources allow Amazing Stories to be improved, 
it will be done. Until then, I v/ill be perfectly con- 
tent with its present condition. 

Mrs. H. O. De Hart, 

Anderson, Ind. 

[This very interesting letter is from a member of 
the fair sex and she gives an interesting lot of 
criticism. As regards the “friend incarnate,” we 
can only accede to your point cf view alx)ut errors 
occurring. Only those cngagetl in actual produc- 
tion of works of literature realize fully the im- 
possibility of avoiding typographical errors. 

We rather enjoy your admission that you had to 
enjoy Lakh-Dal. Of course, the story was im- 
probable, but it was extremely good in the telling, 
and it is based on what rays m.iy do in the future. 

It is oreciselv ravs which have worked some of 
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the miracles of present day science. The X-rays 
penetrate the human liody and have revolutionirei 
surgery, and radio depends on ether waves or some 
kind of rays emanating from a center and which 
may very justly I)c termed rays. The rays of 
lights affecting silver salts have made photography. 
So you see what important things they are and 
how fruitless it is to say that they wdll never do 
this, that, or the other thing. The fault you find 
with “Hicks' Inventions'’ is one wliich many peo- 
ple find with Charlie Chaplin; yet we see liow 
popular that exponent of the silent drama is. Ha 
is supposed to be the most widely known man in 
America. — ICDITOK.] 


FALLACIES IN “RICE’S RAY’* 

Uditor, Amazing Stories; 

Even student engineers enjoy Amazing STOaizs/ 
Ves, sir, they are worth reading! 

I just linished reading Rice’s Ray. by Harry 
Martin, in the current issue of the 'magazine. 1 
enjoyed the story a lot, but there w'ere what 1 
lielieve to be several fallacies in the science con* 
lained therein; 

ITrst, when the ray pointed in the direction of 
the sun, it immediately hopped out of the window. 
(.).K. but it should have waited either eight or 
sixteen minutes; eight if the gravitational force 
traveled at infinite velocity, aiid sixteen if it 
traveled with the speed of electromagnetic vibra- 
tions. i.e. 300,000,000 meters per second. 

Second, the reflector, when hooked to the spring 
^ dynamometer, pulled in the direction of the sun 
until the ‘Topes were as taut as fiddle strings.’’ 

; If that were so, I think the reflector would have 
been a lot heavier on earth than it was assumed 
to lie, according to the description of it. But. on 
t the other hand, if the ray was shot out towards the 
sun, why did not the gravitational force of the 
. sun, wdien once given an avenue, come right down 
'’and show itself on the earth itself? The earth's 
' orliit should have been decidedly abandoned, to 
j say the least. 

# 'I'hird, there were glass windows on the ship, 
a W hat allowance, if any, was made for contraction, 
f when the ship met up with absolute zero of tern- 
fc perature? (if we .assume that it did mi;ct with al)- 
j[ solute zero, and not a high degree of heat, as one 
; present theory claims ... in which case the w’hole 
ship would not only have expanded, l)ut probably 
melted). 

|| I'ourth, on the ship’s first trip with the author, 

I who figures as the teller of the story, the ship 
. crossed the Colorado River at a height of 50 miles. 

^ l-aler, mention is made of the time when they 
' entered the earth’s atmosphere. But the atmosphere 
extends a few hundred miles up, doesn’t it? 

$ fifth, the travelers ate twice, talked a bit .and 
thus passed twenty-four hours. That was rather 
a quick day, wasn’t it? Didn’t they sleep? 
yi Sixth, don't range finders of the present time 
work with the inverted jirisin method? Military 
ones do, anyhow, and I think that's the type with 
which Captain Rice would have been familiar. 

? Seventh, mention is made of “as snon as day- 
light appeared'’ (on \’emis) . . . wasn’t I led to 
■ understand, from the story .1 Columbus of St>ace. 
by the astronomer (larretl P. Serviss, that on 
\‘enus one side is always daylight, and the other 
side night? I even recall mention in that story 
that the people on \'enus sle;?! in dark rooms. 

,1 Eighth, while in space, a cup of collee that was 
placed on the table too quickly gave rise to the 
situation that the coffee left the cup, and settled 
as a globule, slowly. \'ery good! But why were 
no peculiar effects noted when the men ate, or 
when they drank that coffee? Why didn’t the 
coffee travel down the aesopliagus just as slowly? 

i\inth, wdth reference to the radio, wouldn’t it 
have been THE opjiorlunity, if ever, of finding out 
I whether any messages zicre being sent from one 
of the other planets? 

d Tenth, and last, they started the propeller at 
the upper limit of the atmosphere, because they 
could make good speed on account of the slight 
resistance of the thin air. This i.s a sad neglecting 
of the law of action and reaction. 

Now. with this off my chest, let me congratulate 
the author on the strikingly new and original idea 
of having gravitational force travel on a coiv 
ductor of zero electrical resistance. 

The above items are slight, even if numerous, 
and did not in any way detract from the value of 
the story as a worth while piece of scientifiction. 
Rut it does go to show that a scientifiction author 
must be extremely careful with his science. 

Philip M. Zimmerman, l.V.. ’29, 

464 Montclair Ave., 

Bethlehem, Fa. 

[In the first “fallacy” ]x)inted out by you, you 
proliably failed to recall that the original demon- 
stration of the power of the ray, does not tell how 
long the ray w'as pointed to the sun. Inasmuch as 
the sun's gravitational influence upon this earth is 
constant, the very moment that the ray is turned 
ill the direction of our solar body, the effect would 
be felt. This effect w’ould increa.se as the ray 
approached the sun, until having reached the sun, 
the force is at its maximum. 

In the second “fallacy,” so indicated by you, no 
information is given concerning the weight of the 
reflector* nor can one presume that the reflector 
would have had to lie much heavier. Perhaps the 
earth's orbit was changed slightly when the effect 
of the ray became apparent. The earth’s orbit is 
likewise changed w'hen a baseball is thrown into 
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“I 

WILL 
LOAN 
TO YOU 

This Secret Book” 

Explains the Marvels of 

ROSICRUCIAN 

MYSTICISM 

Bwause the book is secretly published— 
and not for sale — I ■will loan a copy of this 
new book to everj' man or woman who 
writes to me in absolute sincerity seeking 
to know the secret doctrines of the Rosi- 
cnicians. 

Of course I must limit this offer to those 
who are not merely curious. 1 ask for no 
money, no stamps, no compensation. But 
each must ■write me that they tnily ■wish to 
become Adepts of the Great Work being 
mastered by the Rosicrucians in all parts 
of the world in accordance with the ancient 
plan found in 

The Mysteries 
of the Egyptian 
Secret Schools 

This new book, called “The Light of 
Egypt” explains how the Rosicrucians to- 
day carry on their system of personal evo- 
lution for real seekers who are worthy and 
ready. No other system like it in the world. 
No book to religion or business.^ Tested 
in every land, thousands of America’s fore- 
most mystic workers stand ready to coop- 
erate. Just ■write a short note saying you 
are ■willing to give a little time and thought 
to future studies and master ea<-h step 
along with others, and the book will be 
sent, postpaid. Address carefully 

LIBRARIAN A. B. C., AMORC 

^ ROSICRUCIAN PARK 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 

Kosicrundfi Order has no connection with organic 
Mitoni the terms "Fellowship” or "Hociety.”) 

Life’sSecrets 


the nir. Moth iKKlifS attract each other, but the 
ditTerence iti pull is mi great that the eilect on the 
earth is infinitely small. 

.Answering your third "fallacy,” there is no 
reason for making allowances for the contraction or 
expansion of ^lass windows. W hile it is true that 
the ship was in an atmosphere of ahsolute zero, it 
was likewi'^e in a vacuous space, and a vacuum 
does not conduct heat. Ihe radiatil heat of the 
sun (if we hold the wave theory) would then 
affect one side of the ship and would heat that 
vessel. The metal of the vessel would conduct the 
heat. Here, then, we have a rare combination, a 
non'conducting space» a source of radiant energy, 
absolute zero, and a bo<ly affected on one side by 
the heat and on the opiiosite or shady side by the 
absolute zero. W’hat happens when these forces 
meet remains for our scientific fiction writers. 

Kefcrring to your fourth claimed "fallacy,'* we 
believe that the writer was recapitulating because 
just before that he mentioned an altitude of 800 
miles. 

The fifth is not a "fallacy," the occupants of the 
ship proliably did a great many other things liesidi-s 
eat and sleep. These, however, are common every- 
day occurrences and do not necessarily have to I>e 
mentioned. 

In the sixth "fallacy," it is advised that the 
author does not claim the use of the range finder. 
If you will refer to his article again, you will note 
that he calls the instrument a range finding field 
glass. 

Seventh, it is purely a difference of opinion. 
\'enus may or may not have daylight on one side 
and night on the other. The planet is so cloudy, 
that our observations do not permit of a definite 
assertion to the effect that it does or does not 
rotate on its axis. 

Eighth, there is an error here, but not on the 
part of the author. You will find it quite easy 
to swallow a cup of coffee or eat a piece of candy 
even while standing on your head. In this event, 
you are deliberately defying gravity. You must 
remember that the food is moved through the 
aesophagus greatly by muscular action. 

Ninth, yes — the space flyers missed their greatest 
opportunity liy not trying to Intercept messages 
from other planets. The ray was even pointed to 
Jupiter, but no attempt was made to use the radio. 

Tenth, while there is no mention made of a 
feathering propeller, they might have used one 
of this type, which would give a greater thrust in 
rarefied atmosphere. 

We appreciate such interesting criticisms, as they 
prove toat stories in this magazine do stimulate 
thought and make readers compare known facts 
with fiction. — LDITOR.] 


ASSOCIATES WANTED IN LABORATORY 
WORK 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

The Stranger! When he speaks of your faults 
you shrug your shoulders and say: "lie is no 
friend of ours." 

The Stranger! When he praises your ways you 
look at one another and say: "He flatters us, he is 
no friend of ours." 

The al)Ovc is not original, ] quote it merely to 
show that I am fully aware of the fact that you 
can only, with an effort, prevent suspecting me of 
trying to "wheedle" something out of you, though, 
in a way, that is just what 1 want to do. I'm 
frank about it. 

To begin with, I will try to give you a word 
painting, not of my exterior, but of the complex 
array of motives, mental habits, and in a word, my 
so-called "intellectual” life. (I feel templed to 
add, "if any.") 

My father’s name was Dietrick, my mother’s name 
Hess, and from this 1 take it for granted that 1 
am of (ierman- English ilescent: It is certain that 
1 combine stubljorn determination, with practical- 
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Most of my movements arc governed by instinct 
(not impulsiveness) for 1 am a slow poke at rea- 
soning, though 1 do plan things far in advance, but 
such plans are never fixed ones, they arc always 
subject to change for the l>etter. .Neither do 1 
delilierateiy plan to use certain materials for par- 
ticular iiurposes, I "throw my mind in neutral" 
and wander around till something "registers", 
then it is easily fitted into its most useful place, 
though it ill turn may lie almost instantly dis- 
carded should better material "register” after- 
warils. 1(1 sum it up, I am an instinctive me- 
chanic. 

I am a Nxik lover, naturally prefer fiction for 
major part of my rcailiiig, the author i.s of no im- 
portance whatever to me, the characters, "plot’’ 
aiul "continuity" of the story, in other words, 
the story alone counts. True, some authors write 
"goo<l ones" ;>11 of the time. My list of them in 
the order of their importance (to me) i.s as follow^; 
".Adventure." H. Ilediord-Joncs, Koliert .Morgan- 
son, -Morg.in Kofjertson, Hex lleach, .1. London, 
llcnrv Oven. Zane (irey, Harold Mindloss, 11. 1*. 
\Vright. and many whom 1 have either forgotten 
or never noticed. In humor, (leorgc I'itch stands 
out al)Ovc them all, -Mark Twain, llooth larking- 
Ion, and many more 1 can’t recall, now. "Mystery, ' 
I’ll never forget S. K. \\ bite’s liook of that name. 
Conan Poyle, Sax Khomer, A. M. Kceve, A. 1-.. 
Aiqile. anil many more whom space will not per- 
mit. ".'scientific l*’iction." my great delight! lidgar 
Kice Mnrroughs, (leorgc .Mien l-ingland, Jules 
\’crnc, (larrett I*. Ser\iss, and all too few others. 
Hut outstanding from all others though many of the 
other stories are (he l)csi of their type, stands 
(hp «torv whose niithor I have fnrL'otten. bnt the 
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A RE you a red-blooded,^ 
ZA daring he-man? Do 
yon crave adventore, 
popularity, admiration, 
and the applaufie of great 
crowdsTThen why not 
get into the Aviation In- 
dustry— the grratest ad- 
venture since time began 
—the matest thrill ever 
offered to man? 
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Airplane Designer 
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atory whose title, Btasphemer's Plateau, 1 hope 
the world will remember as long and longer than 
1. It is a masterpiece among decidedly unusual 
stories, it was technically correct, absorbing, and 
the fiction content was as small as possible, con* 
sidering the topic, which is the most l>afTling in the 
world, and no doubt always will be, the human 
element, of a fanatical archeologist destroying 
what he could not assimiliatc in his own mind, 
rather than let other people alone to make their 
own destiny, was only too tragically true. 

(4?.?) 

Which brings me to the point of this letter, I am 
23 years of nge. marriage biologically impossible, 
have a large but well controlled imagination, a S 
acre farm, with one acre in cultivation, a good 
microscopo, balance, and quite a quantity of 
chemical apparatus, some chemicals. International 
Library ot I'cchnology, set of text books on 
chemistry, and three other odd volumes on same sub- 

i 'ect, and have only started to absorb knowledge. 

am well enough educated to understand how 
utterly insigniheaut my present store of knowledge 
is, and that strive as I may, 1 can never learn all 
there is to learn, but I must and will be satisfied 
with the ‘‘playing a poor hand wcU“ to quote 
from a popular advertisement. 

( 1 ) 

What I want, is to get in touch with from one 
to three (1 to 3) men or boys, who are interested 
in science for science sake, who are misfits work- 
ing for an employer, who spend tbeir spare time 
and money experimenting for the pleasure of the 
thing, not with the hope that they will accidentally 
make a fortune to reward their labors. 1 want 
chaps who would consider being free lance experi- 
menters in the real sense of the word, who will 
throw in with me to raise our own living, sell as 
much as possible to raise funds for further ex- 
periment material, and will agree belore they come 
here to do just that. It will be a case of “one for 
all, all for one”, each fellow to follow his own 
line of inquiry undisturbed by the others, sociability 
twing the only characteristic that we must all 
possess if we are to get along with each other. 

( 2 ) 

In other words, I wadt to organize a small re* 
search station, where any imaginable line of work 
may be followed out to the best of tbc investiga- 
tor's ability, equipment, etc. 

(3) 

My motive in doing this is purely selfish. I 
will thus have help growing my own living, help 
occasionally with my own experiments, and what 
is most valuable, an interested listener for a new 
born idea, who will be able to help tabulate the 
points for and against the idea, and perhaps be 
of considerable aid in supplying information that 
w'ould otherwise be costly in time or money, or 
both. 

Where do you come in? Well, I am struggling 
to make a “go" of it. on this farm, in which every 
cent 1 possessed, is tied up. You come in (provid- 
ing you decide to) in bringing myself and these 
others together: How? Well, 1 leave that to you. 
You publish three magazines that I know of. 
Radio News, Am<ving Stories, and Science and 
Invention, 

When I lived in the city, I kept pretty good 
track of things through these magazines, and 
Popular Science, Popular Mechanics. Scientific 
American, Radio World, Radio Broadcast, Popular 
Radio, and other sources. 

I remember when you used to have an experi- 
mental chemical supply department in your h. 1. 
Company catalog. 1 have bought radio parts from 
your Rasco house, and know that you allow quite a 
bit of space in your magazines to the printing of 
readers’ letters. Hence, is it asking too much of 
you to ask you to devote a few lines in the readers 
column of Amazing Stoxies, to bringing me and 
the others together? 

To sum it up then, my plea is for help in 
getting together an independent experimental 
station, your part to be the putting into the 
public view of my desire to get in touch with 
chaps who are of my caliber, who want the op- 
portunity to follow their own inclinations undis- 
turbed, and live healthily and well while doing so. 

I leave it to you bow to best do this; you know 

your own game far better than 1 ; what I write is 

merely a suggestion, I have marked the three 

paragraphs in this letter. Whether you use them, 
or any part of them, entirely rewrite a special 
article, or just refuse to consider this letter at 
all, is for you to decide. 

A final word, flattery not intended. I have really 
enjoyed what few of your editorials I have read, 
your viewpoint is a welcome change from the 

usual serious technical manner in which the ma- 
jority of editorials are written; some folks seem to 
have lost or at least suppressed their sense of 
humor. 

I am enclosing a self addressed envelope. Please 
drop me a line, letting me know whether or not 
you arc interested. I in turn will l>e only too gKid 
to answer any and all questions you consider 
necessary, personal or otherwise. 

Yours for the better serving of, the Genus 
Homo. Lari Hess, 

McIntyre, l*la. 

[This letter tells its own story. The writer could 
get in touch with some of our correspondents, who 
write us about the Science Club. Our Discussion 
Columns will help him to find others interested as 
be is.— tDlTOR.J 
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HOW TO JUDGE SCIENTIFIC STORIES— 
CRITICISM OF “THE DIS- 
INTEGRATING RAY” 

Editor, (7/ . Amazing Stories and its readers- 

A year ago I bought my first Amazing Stories. 
Ever sihce then I have been trying to decide 
whether the magazine was plain trash, or whether 
it was really a solid type of literature, with a 
few poorly written pieces in it every few issues, 
which made ft' appear cheap. 

I still at a loss to know just what standard 
1 should set to judge the book by. I'rankly, X 
think the cover designs, while they do attract some 
people, give the magazine an extremely large 
handicap among the better monthly publications. 
My greatest trouble has been to convince my family 
that just because they could not get much from 
the stories was no sign that they were all trash. 
Very naturally, one trained in science and the like 
will ibe able to understand ten fold what the aver- 
age hon-scientific person could get. Most of us 
care little for stories written in Greek. We don’t 
understand Greek, and so it all means very little 
to uS. To me, that is the trouble with the average 
person . who tries to read Amazing Stories, without 
ever , having had any science. It is all Greek to 
them — no sense at all, and so they say, punk, 
senseless, not worth the time. Frankly, some of it 
is not worth the time. On the other hand, when 
such authors as Wells, Verne, and men of similar 
literary rank are found among the authors, it 
looks as though there was reason to believe that the 
stories were at least well balanced with stable 
stuff. 

I am in favor of the effort to establish this type 
of literature. liy careful selection of stories, a 
large amount of real science may be subconciously 
instilled into the public mind. 

Personal criticisms of stories I believe to be a 
rather useless waste of time. Every one has an 
opinion, and if the opinion among men did not 
differ, we certainly would get no progress. The 
tirade of abuse handed out to this or that author 
hy parties, who have never tried to equal the 
thought put into the story they try to tear up, is 
not only silly, but is in no way constructjve, as a 
rule. It is simply this or that opinion that this 
or that was not exactly right, when the name of 
the magazine gives license for a large stretch of 
imagination. 

There is only one just criticism, I believe, for 
a story. If there is in the story anything that 
leaves a scientifically wrong impression, I believe 
that it should be criticized in order to correct the 
wrong impression, I have in mind a story in the 
February, 1928, issue of Amazing Stories. A 
certain story concerning a professor who had in- 
vented a machine for transmuting one element 
into another, mercury to gold. This story gave 
the impression that the only thing that had to be 
done to change one element into another was to 
knock off electrons from the atom. Mercury does 
have an atomic number of 80, and gold is 79, but 
that does not mean that the only difference be- 
tween- gold and mercury is one electron. Gold 
weighs 197, and mercury weighs 200, which in- 
dicates that there are three more protons,' and 
three more electrons in mercury than in gold. To 
form the regent metal from the only liquid metal 
one would have to not only knock off one planetary 
electron, but he would have to remove two binding 
electrons and three protons from the nucleus. 
The story was good enough, but the impression of 
the structure of the atom was not what has been 
pretty well proved to be true. Atomic numbers 
do represent the differences between different atoms 
as far as excess positive charge on the nucleus 
goes, and therefore the number represents the 
planetary electrons, since the atom is electrically 
neutral. Sincerely, 

Robert A. Wait, 
Decatur, Illinois. 

[Refer to page 274 for reply. — EDITOR.] 


A QUESTION ABOUT THE EARTH’S ATMOS- 
PHERIC FRINGE— WAS THE BARON COR- 
RECT?— NOTES ON OTHER STORIES? 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

AUer reading some of the things in the dis- 
cussion column of Amazing Stories, I thought 
I might say something, though 1 doubt if this 
will be printed. 

In the last two issues you have published 
Baron Miinchhausen's Scienti^c Adventures, which 
I think is going to be about the most delightful 
series that you have ever published. Personally 
I like the humor of it, and I do not consider that 
its humor detracts from its interest at all. Please 
keep it up. 

However, there is one thing that I would like 
explained: In the second of the series the Baron 
tells Alier about the sight of the earth from the 
moon. He speaks of the fringe of light that the 
sun throws through the earth’s atmosphere. He 
says: "This pink fringe is not exactly uniform 

in thickness; it is thickest near the earth’s poles, 
thinnest near the equator." Then he goes on: 
"The explanation is that the terrestrial atmos- 
phere, due to the centrifugal force produced by 
the earth's rapid rotation, tends to throw the air 
outwards from the equator. It is therefore ‘thicker’ 
there." 

Isn’t this contradictory? Isn’t the fringe thicker 
near the equator, anyway? I may be wrong, but 
this is the only way I can see it. Am I right or 
wrong? 

In the February issue I liked especially Four 
Dimensional Surgery. It was a very clever story. 
The Disintegrating Ray was very good, too, but it 
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Brings in Far Away Stations 
Loud and Clear Regardless of 
Static Conditions 

Pans everywhere are replacing their troublesome 
and static gathering up-ln-the-air aerials with the 
marvelous new GROUND ANTENNA — Aer-O- 
Llmlnator. Radio engineers and hundreds of users 
testily that Aer-O-Tlmlnator gets better long dls> 
tance reception, almost unbelievable freedom from 
outside noises, far greater selectivity and marvel' 
ously true, clear sweet tone quality. 

John E. Christenson, Radio Engineer, Chicago, 
writes: I have tested and thoroughly approve the 
Aer-O-Llmlnator. I find it Increases selectivity 
and volume without distortion, practically elimin- 
ates static, gives good clear tones, both on local and 
distant stations. 1 would recommend the use of 
the Aer-O-Llmlnator to every radio owner to get 
the best reception from his set." 

FREE TRIAL 

Make this thrilling test at our risk! 

Install an Aer-O-Llmlnator (Ground Antenna). 
Leave your old overhead aerial up. Try out on a 
night when static Is bad. If you do not get a 
wonderful improvement in tre^om from static, 
greater selectivity and clear sweet tone without 
Interfering noises. It you can't get good reception 
on stations that arc drowned out by static on your 
old aerial, you need not pay us a red cent for this 
test. Send coiiik>d at once for scientific explana- 
tion of Aer-O-Llmlpator (Ground Antenna) proof 
Dl performance and our conclusive iron-hound 
guarantee and remarkable Free Trial Offer — Ma^’ 
C^»Upon TODAYl ■ 
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Don’t Miss the New Edition of Amazing Stories Quarterly 

Readers of the AMAZING STORIES MONTHLY can find many 
hours of pleasant reading in the NEW, BIG ISSUE OF THE 
AMAZING STORIES QUARTERLY. Off the press in a few days, 
this issue vies with the last in an effort to surpass. Tales by world- 
famous authors. The same kind of exciting narratives that have so 
pleased you in the past. Stories of the future, of weird happenings — 
startling adventure, of other worlds and of other people. 

BE SURE AND GET YOUR COPY 

OF THE NEW SPRING ISSUE 

THE 50c COPY 

At all newsstands, or write direct 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO., 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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SPECIAL 

TRIAL 

OFFER 

15 

ISSUES 

$ 1.00 


With this "Special Offer we introduce you to 
the world’s most celebrated humor — FRENCH 
HUMOR— direct from France— zestful— spicy 
— and illustrated by the artists of France. 

Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER, 15 issues $1.00. Get your 
order in now — you have something coming 
to you! 



Inc. 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO 
230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. I 

Gentlemen; I wish to take advantage of your SPECIAL [ 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER of 15 Issues Of FRENCH | 
HUMOR for 51.00. Enclosed la my 51.00. j 
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was too short. The idea around which it was con- 
structed, however, was very good. The Fourteenth 
Earth was good, but I can’t for the life of me see 
how the mere grasping, in the hand, a disc could 
change ? human from one sphere to another. 
Below the Infra Red in the December issue was 
much more logical. That was a fine story. 'The 
Fighting Heart was a fairly good story, but 1 
don’t quite understand why it should be in Amaz- 
ing Stories. It was not amazing, surely. It was 
entirely too obvious to be that. Smoke Rings i 
think is a fine example of a very short story of 
scientifiction. It was clever and well written. 
The Revolt of the Pedestrians was con- 
structed around a good idea, but it was too 
much drawn out. I found it most interesting, 
however. The Master of The IVorld 1 have not 
read yet; I have been waiting for its conclusion 
in the February isiie, but 1 am quite sure I shall 
like it. And now I come to Pollock and the 
Porroh Man by H, G. Wells. I like Wells very 
much, but I do not see how this story is scientific 
in any way. It narrates merely how superstition 
may work on your mind. I thought the latter part 
of the last paragraph especially well written, Hut 
that story is surely not scientifiction. 

March issue : In the first place I think the 
cover is absolutely monstrous. It is hideous, ab- 
solutely unworthy of the magazine. 

I liked the editorial on thinking, very much; 
indeed I find all your editorials interesting. Ten 
Million Miles Sunward was most engrossing. It 
was extremely well written. Lakh-Dal, Destroyer 
of Souls, was gripping. It had me going from 
beginning to end. Sub-Satellite w’as interesting, 
too, but I don’t think Javis’ will should have been 
brought in. Of course this i.s only a matter of 
story telling, but I thought the suspense brought 
about by the readers’ anxiety on that score was 
rather superfluous. Jack Javis was entirely mis- 
placed. II is father was the hero, so why bring 
in the suli-plot? Don’t you think it rather over- 
balanced the main story? And it certainly didn't 
make tbe reader wish for Javis to return, in any 
greater degree, for the simple reason that Javis, 
Jr, was misplaced. Aside from that I liked the 
story. 7'he Flowcrmg of The Strange Orchid 
was very good, and well written. JJut I didn't 
like the drawing at the top of the page, because 
it made the story entirely too obvious. Any in- 
telligent reader could tell at a glance what the 
story was about, and when he read the lines under 
it (and the temptation was too great to conquer) 
he could quite calmly turn over and skip the story. 

In your Annual you published a story called 
The Face in the Abyss and you promised a sequel. 
Where in the world is it? I’ve been waiting, 
and I imagine others have too. When will it appear? 
Hurry up. 

James Whiting Saunders, 

104 Cedar St., Kosemont, 

Alexandria, \’a. 

[The effect of centrifugal force on the atmosphere 
of the earth would tend to make it thinner at the 
equator than at the poles. The denser air will 
presumably have more effect on the transmission 
of light than would air rarefied by centrifugal 
force. The terms thick and thin must be taken 
as referring to density rather than to space oc- 
cupied. There is a lot of science in Pollock and 
the Porrah Man. It is an interesting study of 
psychology and is a truly scientific story. The 
Face in the Abyss is to have a sequel, and Mr. 
Merritt promises it at an early date. — FDITOK.] 


A YOUTHFUL ADMIRER OF OUR EFFORTS 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Because I am only nine years old is no sign 
that I can not read and understand Amazing 
Stories. I have almost counted the days until 
the next issue of Amazing Stories would come 
out ever since I got my first issue. 

A friend of mine and an encyclopedia of mine 
are the ones that started me on Amazing Stories; 
it happened thus. 

One day I was reading an article about Mars 
when I came upon the following sentence: 

“Indeed, the novelist, H. G. Wells, in his book. 
'The War of the Worlds’, imagines the Martians 
in the form of very intelligent cuttlefish.” 

You may indeed imagine how much I wanted 
to read “The War of the Worlds” after reading 
this as I w’as greatly interested in astronomy. 

A few days later I was up at a friend's house 
and we were talking alKJut good stories when he 
suddenly pulled out the August issue of Amazing 
Stories and said; “You ought to read Amazing 
Stories, they’re keen.” 

The stories I like in the August and since are 
The li‘'ar of the Worlds, Around the Universe, .-1 
Story of the Stone Age, Beloiv the Infra Red. 
The Country of the Blind, The Comet Dooyn, 
Rice’s Ray, The Master of the World, The Revolt 
of the Pedestrians, The Fourteenth Earth, and 
Smoke Rings. 

I have just finished the February number, so 1 
will sign off. 

Stark Y. Uobertson, 

214 Rosewood Ave., 

San Antonio, Texas. 

[Nearly a century intervenes between the birth- 
day of this correspondent and that of our oldest 
reader, whose portrait we give elsewhere. We are 
getting so many kind letters from our younger 
readers that we could open a special section for 
their communications. — EDITOR.J 
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BE A DETECTIVE 

Eim nic Money. Work home or trerel. ilake secret In- 
reitlftllooi. Kipcrlence unnecessiry. Write Dept. S. A., 
American Detective System, 2190 Broadway, R. Y. 


OVR FIELD OF WORK AS VIEWED BY A 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

Lditor, Amazing Stories: 

Concerning A.mazi.sc Stories, it is your op* 
portunity tc> make it the hfbt aiul outstanding 
journal uf scii'iitiliction. It must be remembered 
that scientiliction is, primarily, an nri, and an 
artist's license niu*>t 1m; allowed its crc.iiors. Hut 
what is scientihetion ? T o ray it consists 

of the iK).«>lulation of some new circumstance or 
situation in our physical environment and the 
working out of the implications for humanity con* 
tained in the ]>ostu1ated change. And the art of 
scientinction consists in the skill with which these 
implications arc worked out. The w’eakness with 
most of your stories is that they accomplish little 
more than the first of these undertakings, simply 
the mapping out of a new situation, without liothcr- 
ing to work out the implication. Originality in 
scientihetion is inipossilile any more, so far as 
the major ihcmc is concerned. G. Peyton \\ erten- 
liakcr's two stories. 77ie Man From the Atom 
(.‘Xmazino .'“^TORIES I, 1926. p. 62-66, 140-147) and 
The Comitifj of the Ice (ibid, p. 232 237. 288), 
plumb the extreme depths of possible human ex- 
perience. I'herc is left only to work out the de- 
tails. I doubt, first, whether really good scienti- 
fiction can lie produced in works of less than novel 
length, it )*eing impossible to work out adequately 
at lesser length the implications contained in a new 
situation. Wells’ ll'ar of the Worlds is a suiircmc 
example of great scientihetion, due to the skill and 
care witli which the details are displayed. Murray 
Leinster in his stories of Hurl comes about the 
nearest to producing adequate scientihetion in short 
story length. 

My suggestions for your magazine follow: 

1. Make Amazing Stories Till! journal of 
scientihetion. 

2. Where stories arc reprints, give In the intro- 
ductory paragrajih the flaie, the place, and some- 
thing of the circumstances .surrounding their original 
publication. 

3. Gi\'e at the end of each volume an index, l)y 
authors and titles, of the stories contained in 
that volume -to facilitate future reference. 

4. Cut out detective and humorous stories. 

5. Cut out your que.siionnaire. It has no place 
in a journal of scientihetion; save it for your 
Science and y»it'r»ific»»i. 

6. Stop trying to tic up your stories with 
reality. Scientihetion is a self-sufficient art. 

7. Don’t attempt to sponsor "science clulis". 
They, too, ha\e nothing to do with scientihetion. 

8. Condense jour "Discussions" column to really 
signihcanl criticism and comment. Don't gratify 
the desire just to see one's writing in print. 

9. Create a department of criticism, to contain 
critical, hihliographical, and historical notes on 
scientihetion. Vour one journal can't hope to 
publish all the scientiliction. Therefore, help your 
readers to further extend their acquaintance with 
the field. Mow many, for instance, know tliat 
recently tlie Saturday /:T'i-m'n <7 l^ost ran a hrst 
class piece of scientiliction by Conan Doyle. W'e 
know' in a dim way that I’.ie, \ erne, ami W ells are 
the classical figures in scientihetion, hut the de- 
tails of the development of the art arc unknown 
lo most of us. 

Melville II. Hatch., 

.\ss!stant I’rofcssor, 
Department of Zoology, 
L’niversity of Washington. 

Seattle. 

[This loiter is one of the many which tell their 
own story so clearly that they almost debar com- 
mentary. W’e must say that we agree with you 
in the iriea of the xalue of details in stones. Vour 
suggestions are quite interesting, hvit ot course our 
work has to he guided by the desire to please a 
very large and varied circle of readers. It would 
not do for us to lie too restricted. As regards the 
reality in stories, you certainly cannot complain of 
that affecting our literature. We do like to feel 
however, that there’s a t>ossibility that most ex- 
traordinary things described may possibly be car- 
ried out to some extent, perhaps in the distant 
future.— KDITOK.] 


AMAZING STORIES IN INTERLAKEN 

Editor, .Xmazisg Stories: 

[•'or almost a year now I have follow-ed your 
monthly issues with great delight, the sole regret 
l>eing that your publication did not appear oftener 
than monthly. 

I sailed for Europe early in June, too early to 
get your June number, and the missing of it was 
a source of regret, and a reason for anxiously 
searching every newsstand I encountered in I-on- 
don and Paris for a June copy. After looking 
around Hrusscls and .Amsterdam without running 
across one, I gave up and it was not until the 
h'ourth of July in (he liltle town of Interlaken, 
while strolling down the .•'treet I saw the desired 
and forgotten Tunc copy so prominently displayed 
that I gladly paid the requirea 50 cents and retired 
for the rest of the day, regardless of Swiss moun- 
tain scenery et al. 

Kay W'hittaker, 
Kansas C ity, Mo. 

[Switzerland is now vindicated. The combina- 
tion is interesting. The town of Interlaken with 
the three great mountains is the background be- 
tween Lake Thun and Lake Brienz. the .\raeri- 
can holiday, 4th of July, and the June numlier of 
Amazing Stories in Europe certainly made an 
interesting combination.— I'.DITOK.) 
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Texas. 

I'll Help You to 
Become A Radio Expert 

Trained men arc needed for this 
new live-wire indu.strj-. Big 
and little fortunes are coming 
out of Radio ever>' year. Ciet 
your share of the profit.s. Thi.s 
field i.s your big ehanee. Don’t 
mi.ss it. My i)ook ‘’Uich Rewards in Radio"^ 
tells you where the big jobs are and how you 
can quiekly qualify as a Radio Expert. 

I Wiil Train You At Home 
In Your Spare Time 



Two months from now you ran be inakiog $10, 820, 
S.'tO ft wc*ok on tbo side. .Mftny of m\’ students do it. 
That will pav your tuition and swell > our bank acrount 
too. 1 teacn \oii to begin making money almost the 
first week you enroll. (J. \V. Page. 1S07 iil.st .\vpnue i 
Nft.*thville, Tenn. mnde SO.’l.j before graduating. In siz 
to twelve months \ou enn be a graduate Haclio Expert. 
Vour Sparc time is all 1 ask > ou to give to my roursd. 


Six Big Outfits of 
Radio Parts Given 

Not to.\s but real parts. You can build approximately 
IIM) different rirruits wnth them. This kinj of training 
giv^ \ou prariical experience while learning. It sliowB 
up in > our p.a\’ envelope. I am so sure that m\' training 
will pul .\'ou abend tnat I agree to give your uiOQcy 
back if \'ou are not s.alisfied upon completion. 


Investigate Without Cost 

W bat Others liave done and are doing is proof of wliat 
you can ilo if .\ ou tr\’. Do you want more money? 
Sure \ou do. enough to get the good thinga of life.' 
Radio will give it to \‘Ou. 



This 64 Page Book FREE 

Send thecoui>on forocopy. Men from Hi to 50 without 
Radio experience or full 
CTamm.nr school education 
nave found succes.s in Radio 
thru tins book. I w*ill send 
you a cop\’ w-ithout the 
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J. E. Smith Pftsiitni 

^OepL 6-A2, Nationi] 
Ridio Instihite, 
VuUnftM, D. C . 


J. £. Smith, President 

Dept. 4-A2 National Radio lonltuto 

WashlogtoQ, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: „8ond me a ropy of your book "RleB 
Rewards In Radio. 1 am Interested In getting ahead and 
want to know all about Radio money-making opnortunltlei 
and about your practical way of teaching «rith six big out- 
nts of Radio parts I understand this request does not 
obligate me In the least. 
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Take 'lAdoantage of 
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Bargain 

Eight full size books 
for one dollar. Never 
before has an offer of 
this kind been made. 
Only quantity produc- 
tion permits us to make 
this astounding offer 
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of it while you have 
the opportunity. Need- 
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em up-to-date movie 
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gain price. Each book 
contains at least two 
color ‘‘stills” of an 
actual scene from the 
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tate. Mail this coupon 
now. Every story 
based on an actual 
moving picture tri- 
umph. The greatest 
bargain of the 
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1. York 

2. The CampuR Flirt 

3. Almost a Lady 

10. Sensation Severs 

11. The Rambling Rangers 

12. Don't Tell the Wife 

14. Tracked by the Police 

15. Tell It to the Marines 

19. Irresistible Lovers 

20. The Ofhens and Kellys 
In Paris 

21. The Divine Woman 

22. Jazz Mad 

23. The Crimson City 

24. You Can’t Beat the Law 

25. Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance 

26. Forbidden Hoiirs 
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An Addition To 
Your Library 

These books will 
be a worthwhile 
addition to your 
library. You will 
find many hours 
of truly enjoyable 
reading in each 
beautiful volume. 
Printed on fine pa- 
per with large clear 
type. Beautiful 
colored covers of 
flexible durable ma- 
terial. These books 
are undoubtedly 
one of the greatest 
values ever offered 
at this amazingly 
low price. 


Write Sow I Don’t Wait I This bargain cannot last long at this price 

CONSRAD COMPANY, INC. 

230 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. 


st.\ti:mf.nt of the ownership, man 
a(;ement. circulation, etc., re 

QUIRKI) IlY THE ACT OF CONORES.S, 

OF .NUOUST 24, 1912, 

Of Amazing Stories, puMished monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928, 

Stale of New Y’ork, 

County of .New Y ork, ss. 

Ilciore me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
Stale aiitj county aforcKaid, t>crsonal]y appeared 
llupo Gemsl)ack, who, having l>ccn duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, de{>o5es and says that he is the 
ofliiur of the Amazi.sc Stories and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and l>c- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of Ibe 
aforcsanl piddication for the date shown in ilu- 
aliovc caption. re<(uired by the Act of August 24, 
1912, cmlxxlied in section 411, Postal l-aws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and adilresses of the pub 
Usher, managing editor, editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

I’ublishtr, Kxperimenter Publishing Co., Inc.. 
230 I’Yfth Avenue. 

Kditor, Hugo (Jernsback, 230 l ifth .Avenue. 

Managing Editor, Hugo Gernsiwek, 230 f ifth 
Avenue. 

Ilusiness Manager, Charles E. Roscnfelt, 230 
I'ifth .Avenue. 

2. That the owner is: 

Kxperimenter Publishing Co., Inc., whose stock- 
holders consist, of: lingo (iernsback, Sidney Gems- 
l>ack. RolK*rt \\’. DeMott, I)r. ’I, ()*Conor Sloanc, 
H. W. Secor, 1. S. Manheinier, all of 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New Y'ork t ity. Mrs. Catherine Major, 
545 West 158th St., New York L ity. M. .M. Fmu- 
can and L. 1-. McClure, both of 720 t ass Street, 
Chicago, HI. 

3. lhat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent, or more of total amount of })onds, mortgages 
or other securities are: .\()NK. 

4. lhat the two paragraphs next aliovc, giving the 
names of ilic owners, .stockhoblers, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holder-s and security holders as they appear upon 
the liooks of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holders api>ears upon the 
Ixioks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of tlie person or corpor- 
ation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain slalc- 
menls embracing affiant’s full knowledge and l>ehcf 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
.stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the liooks of the comfiany as trustee, 
nold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a Imna lulc owner; an<I this affiant has no 
reason to lielicve that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities thao 
was so stated liy him. 

H. GKK.NSllACK. 

(Signature of Kditor, Publisher.) 

Sworn to and subscriljcd before me this 29th day 
of March, 1928. 

JOSEPH II. KK.AL’S. 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
(SEAL) 


CONSRAD COMPANY. INC., 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.(K). Kindly send me the bocks listed by number herewith: 
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City State 


FREE"Radio Catalog 

To Deelen — New, Illustrated 1028 ^Vboleflale lladlo 
CatakiR glvoB lowest prli-es on aeecaiorlcs. kits, parks, 
parts, ana sets. Features master >1111111 single control radk; 
sets for both battery and all doctrlc opoatloD. FYill 
showing of ’A" and **H" FlUlminatom and UKH^ands of 
other great valua. WrHe on buBlnssB lettohcad for 
thto fro book today. 

Hamilten-Carr Radio Corporation 

m W. Ulw StTMt 0«pl. Jt2 Chia,.. w. 


Hoys/ 6zt our fr£Q. 


JoInTt NATIONAL GRkEKLETftRTRATt 

Ask any member, or send for free secret order booklet. 
Kltual. mysterlon, and st’crets explnlnod. Chartora 
granted to Independent Krais or Ksiuhllshod Clubs. 
R. E. FITZ-GIBBON 

Dept. AS-6>28 1 103 Vermont .A ve. Washington, D.C. 


Travel for “Uncle Sam” 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
MAIL CARRIERS 

$1700 to $3000 Year 

Seejvour country on government pay 

MEN— BOYS, 17 UP 

®**°IMMEmATELYr**'’* 

Sfeadly Work No Layoifa Paid Vacotiona 



I FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
.1 Dept. DIM, Rechmter. N.Y. 

^ ( .Vo amnaOUm u Ufi ( J . S. OorrmmmO 

O Rlrs; Iluah to me wlUiout charge: (1) Sperlmcn 
fiv Railway rnstal Clerk coaching IcaBuns: (2) FREE 
32«IMice Iwuk dearrlblDg U. H. government poslllona 
p open to men acd wiHnen and full partJcuUus Celling bow 
O Co them. 

/ Addm 


SOME THOUGHTFUL CRITICISMS 

Editor, .‘Ymazi.ng Stories: 

Pciiig a reader of .Amazing Stories since its 
first issue, although a silent one, 1 find ii necessary 
to tlisjMisc of such opinions in the way of criticism 
as have acciiniiilated in the past two years. .Most 
of my remarks concern some parhciilar point rather 
than any one story. As I note that some cerre 
spondents doubt the ability of others ot us self 
appointed critics, I will follow the ex.imple of 
your correspotnlcnt, .Mr. .Mnldlrton, .ind present 
such credentials as a scicntiliction critic as 1 
possess. l irsi I am a professional radio service 
man and set builder. Second 1 have had experi- 
ence in an amateur way in chemistry, physics and 
astronomy. Third I have worked for two years 
in a library in a minor capacity, and have picked 
up some slight knowlctlge of bogk.s and authors. 

Ihc first point to wliich I would like to call 
attention is the suggestion in the present issue to 
have a scientifiction story dealing with modern 
science from the viewpoint of a metlieval mind. It 
seems to me lhat Mark 'I'wains' C uuncclu ut 

)'(iiiA‘<*e ill thi' Court of Kina .drtJiur covers this 
grouinl fairly well. The cinema of the same name 
is more up-to-date. 

A suggestion that I would like to make is that 
Mr. J’atil slick more closely to his tacts in his 
illustrations. The cover illustrating 7 he Moon 
Epol is an examrde of liis nnn-oljser\ ante of this 
point. Quoting from the story tlie tlescription ol 
the dwarfs, •'Ihe drawl's face w.is as while as 
Olaf’s . . . features clean cut and noble, almost 
classical. . . . '1‘lic giganlic shoulders were covered 
with a loose qrcen f«nir . . etc. The dluslraliiu) 
shows rc<l skinned and green skinned dwarfs, 
which make n fine picture but a poor illustration. 
Another point which seems to l>c common to all 
artists is the substitution of automatics for re- 
volvers and vice versa. .‘\lso, can .Mr. raul draw 
a man lhat docs not resemble "Tarrano, the Gon- 
querer?” 

I note that Yfr. II. (i. Wells comes in for much 
adverse criticism, some of whicli 1 !'elir\e is 
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justified. It seems to me that while be has great 
imagination in bis writings of future scientihc 
achievements, bis machines tor getting these results 
are crude compared to those of other writers. For 
instance compare bis space Ayer in which his hero 
reaches the moon with the one descrilied in I’ro* 
fessor Serviss’ A Cotumbns of Space. I cer* 
tainly would prefer to ride in the latter. 1 believe 
he has made too much of the invulnerability of the 
Martian lighting machine and too little of the 
general intelligence of man. Assuming that ortiU 
Icry bad not Tieen sufficiently developed to combat 
them, of which 1 am doubtful, there remain several 
expedients, i'hey might be trapped in mines to be 
exploded when they passed over. .Another would 
be to concentrate riHe fire, from conceah'd marks* 
men, upon the exposed w'orkin^ parts and through 
the eye-boles to the controlling brain creature. 
KiAes were sufficiently developed at that time to 
Are from ranges up to at least a mile. Telescopic 
sights could be used. There is a riffe here in 
Pittsburgh, in the Carnegie .Museum, of much older 
vintage which had a very long range. Personally 
I think that Mr. Wells’ best story is IVhcn the 
Steeper li'akes despite bis impractical airplanes. 

hlr. Burroughs seems to be criticized for the 
amorous adventures of his heroes. Why object? 
Is this not the fate of the majority of men? Mr. 
Burroughs is to me one of the most interesting of 
writers if one disregards such points as the manu- 
facture of air from light-rays caught in tanks and 
the beautiful bodies of his Martian folk who re- 
semlile earth-men although developed from eggs. 

The objection to the escapes from asteroids seems 
to me to uncalled for. These bodies are in 
their orbits and therefore must be coped with by 
interplanetary travelers. 

I agree with you that Jules N'eme’s stories are 
cla.ssics. Mis main fault to me is the over de- 
velopment of one characteristic of his actors. Note 
the violence and self-assertion of Robur, the foolish 
argument over which the Englishman and the 
American fight a duel and the supreme stubborncss 
of the prisoners of Robur. This is similar to the 
over emphasized ignorance of the “Ur. Watson" 
or biographer type of character, which most scicn- 
tibctiou and detective story writers indulge in 
dejiicting. 

As this communication grows unduly long 1 will 
sign off and let someone else go on the air (hot 
variety). 

Edward C. Johnston, 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 

[This letter speaks for itself. The author ex- 
presses his opinion so freely as almost to preclude 
any remarks by us. We arc glad to get such com- 
munications and feel that a letter coming from a man 
of bis experience and attainments, which be so 
modestly presents, is a tribute to our cllorts. We 
will certainly consider the suggestion he makes 
for the presentation of a supposed medieval mind 
contemplating and expatiating on the wonders of 
the present day, when truth is proving to be 
stranger than old time fiction ever was. In regard 
to .Mr. Paul, we feel that he has been a very great 
accession to the magazine and this feeling has 
lieen expressed by many who have written to us. 
Ves, we all make mistakes! — EDITOR.] 


SOME APPRECIATIONS OF STORIES-A 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE WITH A QUAR* 
TERLY SUPPLEMENT— THE 
FOURTH DIMENSION 

Editor, Amazing Stobies: 

Having t)ecn an enthusiastic reader of Amazing 
Stobics since the first issue, and a regular fol- 
lower of the “Discussions", 1 would like to take 
part in them. 

First, lot me offer my strongest congratulations 
on 7'he Moon Pool. This is, in my opinion, the 
best story that has appeared so far. It has all 
the qualifications of an “Amazing" story. It is 
literature. Criticisms against it have been voiced 
in the “Discussions" but they all concern them- 
selves with non-essentials. 

Best among the short stories stands The Visita- 
tion. (And I hope soon to see another contest as 
that which brought it to us.) Those two stories 
tower aliove everything else that 1 have read in 
Amazing Storiks, and 1 have read every story of 
every issue, with avidity. 

I approve of your present plan of leaving the 
magazine a monthly, with the quarterly supple- 
ment. This is undoubtedly the l>cst that could 1* 
done, in view of the many and varying demands 
from readers, and shows go^ judgment. 

I appreciate highly the Editorial section. This 
page is often more of a feature to me than some of 
the stories. This also applies to Science and In- 
tention and Radio S’etvs. 

The illustrators work is very praiseworthy, and 
shows considerable imaginative effort; although 
th ere arc occasions when he slips up badly on 
details. An instance: The Visitation dcscrilicd 
women’s dress as back to the Viclori.an “street- 
sweeper’* style, but an illustration showed the 
heroine entering the airship in garments of the 
vintage of, say, 1922 or 192.1. But that is a small 
matter; ordinarily the pictures arc very good. 

Now, this much-discussed theme, the fourth di- 
mension. I am inclined to agree with those who 

claim that time is the fourth dimension. For 
instance, this magazine h.as to have four dimen- 
sions. Besides the well known three which arc 
apparent to the eye, it must also have time, or 

duration, as it were, or it wouldn’t exist at all! 

That is fairly obvious. But here’s a further slant 




A New Hotel Without “UPS”! 

IT’S NEVER BEEN DONE BEFORE I 

One Price for AH the Rooms ! 



WEST 23d STREET, at Eighth Avenue 

:new..york 


Cornish Arms Hotel 


COME AND COMPARE I 


'P HE twelve-story fireproof 
Cornish Arms Hotel, just 
opened, has eliminated all the 
hokum of "up" prices. This 
convenient and comfortable new 
hotel has only one price for a 
single room and bath, $}.oo 
p)er day. Double room for 
two, with bath, $4.50. Re- 
member, there are no "ups." 
There’s a bath with every 
room; 340 rooms to select from. 
Excellent restaurant service at 
moderate prices. 

Five minutes to Times Square, 
five minutes to Penn. Station, 
eight minutes to Grand Central, 
and near all Steamship Lines. 









USE 
YOUR 

Solve them f 
if you can • 

H ere' are 116 pages of extra- 
ordinary puzzles. 

Sam Loyd, the master puzzler, has 
devised a new set to try'your mind. 
Puzzles of all sorts, with a special 26- 
page section of sdentiiic puzzles for 
the mechanic, the engineer or the man 
with a scientific trend of mind. 

It is fine fun and excellent training for 
the mind. 

Get the Book Now 
Sam Loyd’s Tricks and Puzzles 

50c 

On all Newsstands 
or Direct 

EXPERIMENTER PUB. CO., INC. 

230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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SPARKKUCf^ 

FaiiiBM new LynamH* Spark Plog aavaa |2 oot 

of every $10 apent for na. Vaeoum Trmnsfomier 
Chamber prodoeee big blue-white etmik. many timea 
ftroager than ordinary faint red apark. Kireaat200 
pooDM eompreaeloo. Oivee 15% more power. Ftrea 
20% leaner mixtora. Freventa carbon. Fires thni 
oil. Gets yoQ over hilts. Sturdily built for lifstlma 
oas. Eigb^^aL. writsa: “Over lO.OOOmilea with* 
oot ft miss." Three milUoD already on ears. 

SEND IMMEDIATELY 

Jost State make end year of your car and number of 

S unders. Complete set LviMiiMto Plugs will be aeot 
eolotely Frae. State if liberal 
Agents’ Fropositioo should be 
faelnded. Use SO days entirely 
at oorexpense. See what amas- 
Ing resulta ypo get and than 
eithter send il for each ping or 
return to os. You risk nothuig, 
so sand now— TYIOAV— to 
Dept 070-U 
LVDON mni. co: 

$80 N. Wabash Ave.s CHICAOO 



Watch . . . 

Radio Listeners’ Guide and Call Book 

(Summer Edition) 

A new issue of the RADIO LISTENERS* GUIDE 
and CALL D(K)K, the summer edition, will be out 
soon. Don't miss this important call book. Every 
Radio Station can be found listed in this accurate, 
up-toKlate log. New circuits and latest trends of tho 
radio world also. 

At alt newsstandt or write direct 

50c. the copy 

CONSRAD COMPANT, INC, 230 Fiflli An.. N«w T«A, N. T 
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at Home 

’ Yoo CAD secure a hi^ scbocJ education ri^t at hoBse 
tf studyinc the splendid new courses recently pre- 
pared by toe International Comspondence School^ 

I These courses are eouivalent to the courses given 
in resident hi^ schools. They have been spe^ly 
I amaged for men and women who wish to meat 
college entrance examinations, to qualify for a bust- 
DCS8 position, or to make up the eaucation they 
niliwrn when forced to leave school too soon. A 
diploma is awarded at graduation. 

' MoS Coupon for From Booktot 


INTCRNATIONAL COnRCtfONDCNCC tCHOOtS 
■•I 7ISI'C. Swairtoa. Ptnna. 

Without covt or obllgatloa. plctM lood ma full par- 
Ikidan about tho coutm 1 baro chockod bolew: 

□ Hitfh Sabaal Coarsa 

□ EaglUh Q Civil SarrUa 

D Baokkaeplai □ Salaamaaakip 

□ Aaaoaattag G Advartiilal 

Kana 


Addreit. 


in that direction for some of your thinkers: 1 
propose that if it is possible to have so many as 
three oT four of anything we can name; it should 
then be possible to have an indefinite number of 
the same. And since we know as many dimen* 
sions as three (or four.’) why should wc not 
eventually extend that number far t>eyond our 
present experience? Now 1 expect to be roasted 
to a cinder for that, if this letter ever sees print, 
but no matter, I shall have "started something,’* 
and also "Kxiravagant hetion today — cold fact to* 
morrow" is our motto. 

Something along this "multi*dimensionar* line 
is to be found in 11. G. Wells’ book Men Like 
Gods, which I believe would be welcomed by 
readers of Amazing Stories, as also would The 
Blind Sfot, by Austin Hall and H. K. Flint. 

1 suggest that you make two subscription rates 
for the magazine, the extra one to include the 
quarterly: I believe many readers would take ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement. 

I strongly approve of an occasional humorous 
story, one each issue Is not too much. Hicks* In- 
ventions are excellent examples of their kind. 

W. Ivy Parks, 
Glenella, Man., 

Canada. 

(We were impressed very much, as you were by 
The Moon Pool. It is no objection that the author 
yields to his imagination in giving such beau- 
tiful descriptions and the psychology in the pic* 
turing of the different characters is most interest* 
ing. If it is read with adequate attention and 
full realization, it will be recognized as a very 
valuable piece of literature. lt‘s hard to say when 
the everyday reader will get much satisfaction out 
of the Fourth Dimension. So far, it is the 
mathematicians and cosmologists who seem to derive 
most enioyment from it. Taking time as the 
Fourth Dimension is hardly to be admitted, be* 
cause the Fourth Dimension in mathematics is not 
to be restricted to so concrete ati object. It is 
rather abstract. 

Wc arc glad to see Mr. Hicks commended by 
one of our readers. — KDlTOK.j 





Cuiki for the future 
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SECRETS! 

TheworM'F: nio<l amazing bock, the "Silent 
Friend" — Marriage Guide and Medical Ad* 
iFrr, rereaU hundreds of f‘ecrr($ hidden 
rr<>m (he public for centuries. Kiposes an- 
(len( magic, rurlouH arts, conjurtiig, secrets 
cf loverD. gamblers, iiioney-niakers: unseals 
ilie Forbidden ('abnla; Includes (he Treas- 

_ ure t'asket of .Mysteries, Ways to Wealth, 

Deauiy .*<errets. Manufacturing Formulas. Animal Training, 
I>l«lnallon, Tallsiiians and (.'harms. Ten astounding btioks 
in one great volume. For adults only, .^end Nu Money. 
Pay po'^tijian only $1.70 and iMistage on delKeiy-. .Sent sealed. 

WINCHOLT CO.. Oapt. 161, Woodbine. Penna. 


1 Positively Goaraolee 

^ Increase your arms one-half loch 
^ hi >ilzc. chest one full Inch, strength 

25 r. health. In one week’s 

time, by following my Instructions 
and using my czerclstf 10 minutes 
W. . 1 mornings and at night. Bend $1 for 

F \ j complete course and exercisers. Hat- 

V;"A. 1 Udactlon guaranteed or |l refunded. 

ii' "" - V J PROF. J. A. DRYER 

Box l«5f-F Chicago, IIL 



THE BEST STORY IH AMAZING 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

4 I have been reading Amazing Stoxies since 
last year, and I have always kept in mind the 
best story that was ever published by you in this 
' magazine. Perhaps you would be interested to 
know the most interesting and fascinating story 
that you have ever given us. 1 think that the 
one 1 read named On the .Martion li’a^ was the 
best that you have ever published. It just made 

i me feel as though I was with that hero that 
sacrificed his life, and launched his little machine 
and himself towards the sun to save the big ship 
of space. 

Other stories were interesting too, and say, you 
^bave some artist, I think his name is Paul. 1 
^noticed, especially, the remarkable picture be drew 
^of The Pace in the ^Ibyss, in the Annuau The 
* pictures he draws of things in interesting stories 
7 sometimes have caused a person to buy the maga- 
zine to read it to see what it’s all about. 

■ 1 remember, once, tw’o months ago, I was 

'Standing at a newsstand, looking at the Annual, 
and a man behind me happened to see the re- 
markable picture on the front of it; he immediately 
became interested, and after looking through an* 
other one on the stand, be reached in his pocket, 
, and gave the newsman a half dollar and took the 
; bMk. 

'> I certainly do like the stories you give such as 
The Electrical Duel, and The Scientific Adventures 
of Baron M iinchhausen. 1 also like stories of inter- 
planetary travel, such as the latter narrative that 
1 mentioned. There is a critical place in that 

story that I must mention. Vuu said that the 

atmosphere was so scarce on the moon, that if 

they jumped too high, they would enter the 
vacuum of space and l>e unable to live. This was 
quite true; but, if the atmosphere was so light, the 
pressure from the inside of the body without 

enough pressure from the outside would burst one 
to pieces. 

I suppose, by the time you read this, I will have 
the new ,\mazing Stories Ouabterly, and 1 know 
it will }>e good. 1 will be able to buy Amazing 
.Stories more easily now to see if my letter is 
published. 

I am hoping that your newest magazine, Amazing 
Stories, will be a great success throughout the 
world. I am, 

Stuart James Byrne, 

2814 S. Western Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

ITherc was a great touch of heroism in the 
story 0»i the Martian Way where the hero of 
the story s.'icriticcd his life in reparation for a 
former error. As regards the ctTect of vacuum on 
a living l>eing, the tissues of the IkhIv are not af- 
fected to any susceptible extent by variations in 
atmospheric pressure. .\ mouse, jilaced in the re- 
ceiver of an air pumi> when the air is exhausted, 
dies quietly but does not explode. Ihe sand hogs, 
as they arc called, the men who work under fountla- 
tion at high pressure in the caissons, do not shrink 
when fxposc<l to three times the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the earth’s surface, so there is no danger 
of the accident you describe, happening to anybody, 
w’ho might ever have the luck to get to the moon. 

— KurroR] 


The day of perfected Tcleviiion is fast ap- 
proaching. Here is a new field — a field in whi^ 
there is all the glory of accomplishment — all 
the joy of experimenting that radio, in its 
infancy, afforded the enthusiastic fan. 

Many of the greatest successes of the Radio 
Indust^ are the ezperimentcra of the old 
days. They arc the onea who, seeing the future 
of Radio, and for the joy of developing, devot- 
ed their time to experimenting. It is to them 
that many of the perfectioru of Radio can 
be laid. 

And in Television there is the same held for 
those who take advantage of it. Crow with 
this infant industry, learn all there U to know 
about Television. Write today— send for 
"TEIEVISION,” by H. Winfield Secor and 
Joseph Kraus. Complete, up-to^late informa- 
tion on every^ing that has taken place in the 
field of Television, including all experiments. 

BUILD AN EXPERIMENTAL 
TELEVISION SET 

Cempide insiruetlonM ft hutUing en cx- 
pertmadml set te ewrdmtned /n this remark- 
alk hmk. "TELEyiSIONr Ure the 
eaupon — Send for "TELEyiStO N"^4kt$ 
i$ ROUP opportuniUf—irasn tt. Butid now 
for the ftdure. Lttn all ahaul Ttletition. 

Tkie U a ktg new field opening up lo rtceit* you. 

116 pages — fully illualraled — Urge sue 9sI2" 

AT-’ALL NCWSSTAN03 
OR 

WRITE DIRECT 



EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
2M nFTH AVENUE NEW TORE, N. T. 


EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 

2Sa Firth A.enuc, New York, .N. Y. 

CientlemcD: 

Koplosed And 50r , for which kindly 0cod me 
your remarkable book. "TELEVISION." 

Name 

Addrem 

<ity State 
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OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

This column will appear monthly 
in Amazing Stories 

Rate — six cents a word. 10% discount for 6 issues and for 13 

issues. Cash should accompany all advertisements unless placed by an 
accredited advertising agency. Advertisements for less than 10 words 
not accepted. 

EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 

230 Fifth Avenue New York City 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARV’EO POLISHING CLOTHS sell everywhere 
for 25c. New and improved. Absolutely safe 
for hands and all kinds of metals. Exclusive 
territories open to first class agents. Write 
for our unusual proposition. Arveo Industries, 
Box 147-A, Gosse He, Michigan. 

Men and women wanted to sell sul)scriptions 
in their own communities. Can make a dollar 
an hour in spare time. Two leading magazines. 
Help given to beginners. Write for information 
at once. Agency Dept. Experimenter Publishing 
Co., 2J0 Fifth Ave., N. V. C. 

AGENTS, Big profits selling stores 5c candy 
specialties. Colonial Co., 312 E. 33rd, New York, 

YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER UlR 
RORS AT HOME. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 815, Marion, Indiana. 


ART 


French Novelties for Men. Send direct to 
"Gay Paree" for sample and lists. Only 25c 
stamps (not coin). D. Morey, Boite Postale 55, 
Dept. 739, Paris, France. (French postage 5c). 


BOOKS 


HYPNOTISM WINS! 25 easy lessons and 248 
page illustrated reference guide, ?2.00. "Mind- 
reading" (any distance). Wonderful, $2.00. Sci- 
ence Institute, A430, Milwaukee Ave.. Cliicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Book. Start little Mail Order business. 
Hadwil, 5A-74 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

AMATEUR CARTOONISTS: Make Money in 
spare time with new cartoon selling plan. Write 
SMITirS SERVICE, Wenatchee. Wash. 

W^ant to make a dollar an hour in your spare 
time? Send for full information A^ncy Dept. 
Experimenter Publishing Co., 230 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 

MAKE big profits with Chinchilla Rabbits. 
Real Moneymakers, Write for facts. Box 131, 
Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Used Correspondence School courses sold on re- 
purchase basis. Also rented and exchanged. 
Money-back guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses 
bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


CORRESPONDENCE STATIONERY 


YOUR OWN CORRESPONDENCE STATION- 
ERY. Name and address neatly printed on 200 
lettershects and 100 envelopes, nicely boxed, only 
$1.10 postpaid. You will be pleased. OBER- 
MAN COMPANY, Box 1268, CTiicago. 


DETECTIVES 


HEALTH 


QUIT TOBACCO! TOBACCO or SNUFF habit 
cured or no pay! $1.50 if cured. Sent on trial! 
Write Frances Willard, Box 796, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN, get Forest lianger job; $125-$200 mo. 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For details, 
write Norton Inst., 1:71 Temple Court, Denver, 
Colo. 


MEN — Big pay working romantic South Amer- 
ica. Fare, expenses paid. South American Serv- 
ice Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Big 

Ex] 


secret investigations. Experience unnecessary. 
Particulars free. Write, American Detectire Sys- 
tem, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 


Movie Supplies and F'ilms. John J. Young, 
General P. (J. Bo.x 28, New York City. 

FORMS to cast Lead Soldiers, Indians, Marines, 
Trappers. Animals, 151 kinds. Send 10c for 
illustrated catalogue, fl. C. Schiercke, 1034 72d 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ONE OF THE BIGCiEST Mails on earth, ten 
cents. Write today. Louisiana Distributing 
Service, Dept. X, Hannon, La. 

Big Bunch Mail. Year 15c. Catalogues, maga- 
zines, Kentucky Agency, Covington, Kentucky. 


PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


PRINT YOUR OWN cards, stationery, circu- 
lars, paper, etc. Complete outfits, $8.85; Job 
Presses, $11.29; Rotar> ,$149. Print for others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 
log presses, type, paper, etc. Kelsey Company, 
F~67, Meriden, Conn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Sell us your spare t ine. Solicit subscriptions 
for two leading magazines in your city. You 
can make a dollar an hour easy. Write for full 
information. Agency Dept., Experimenter Pub. 
Co,, 230 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SONG POEMS 


Song Poem Writers — Have "real” proposition. 
Hibbelcr, D165, 2 1 04 N Keystone Ave., Chicago. 

SONG Poem Writers, Write Sequoia Song- 
writers’ Service, Shernian Branch, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS; Substantial Advance Royal- 
ties are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Waller New- 
comer, 1674 Broadway, New York. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


Free. Two Sets Stamps. Approvals. Bullock, 
Hotel Arlington, Hazleton, Pa. 

$10 FOR 25c! A choice assortment of 500 all 
different stamps guaranteed to catalog over $10, 
offered to approval applicants for only 25c. 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept C., Milford, 
Conn. 



you pledgee 

yourself to secrecy we will 
teach you the secrets of 

Real Professional 



Ration Tat* 
, intarnatian* 


oian and ttath* 
of aom« of iJtt 
world'a crrsatMl 
moeioiant, 


Learn to be a 
Magician 

For the first time in the history of Magic the 
age-old, sacredly guarded secretsof the Mys- 
tic Art are being revealed. Now at last you 
can learn to be a Real Professional Magicmn. 
Yes, and you can learn this wonderful 
art easily and ijuickly AT HOME. You are 
taught the mysterious Principles by which 
the Professional Magician works. You are 
taught everything 


from wonderful im< 
promptu effects to 
massive stage illu- 
sions. But before 
you can study, you 
must sign theMagi- 
cian’s Solemn 
Pledge of Secrecy. 
This means that 
you are getting the 
guarded secrets of 
the Magic Profes- 
sion* Think of tbatl 


Earn $250 
to $1000 
a Month 

There's a biff demand 
for Magic entertain- 
ment. Mafficians set 
biff money. Dr. Tar- 
bell ffeta as high as 
1250 for a half hour's 
work. Unlimited op- 
portunitles for you! 


Low Prices 
Easy Terms 

Write Today SmtSaX 

low prices and easy terms. Don't delay. 
Mail the coupon NOW I 

Tarbell System, Inc,, Studio A-119 

1920 Sunnyaide Avenue, Chicago, Ill- 

Gentlemen: Without any obligation send me your 
free literature and information all about your won- 
derful "Tarbell Course in Magic." Also tell mo about 
your Low Price Offer and Easy Payment Plan, 


.Age., 
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AMAZING STORIES 



MONEY- MAKING^ 

DEPARTM ENT 


(BlGBARGAINi 


"wSm 






Have Your Own Buaineaa. Sell Hantllck 
Rand Soap. KoSiiek MeUI FoUsb — both teatod 
— and proved faat aelleni. floe repeaters. Good 
proflta. Write today for aamples. Solar 

Products Co., 2140 8o. Troy, Chica go. 

II pro&c every twenty minutes. Sell 
naientaed work clothinf roc$13.95. that looks 
okeMOaodweanllkelron. Pnsjc Proof. £very 
sale means a aatlsfled, repeat customer. Btc 
future for producers. Write Plke^Hanaeo. 
1121 N. rra nkllD. Chie ato. 

A«eats fiee MoothT Sett silk hoslw 
naranteed 7 months. W'e furnish auto. 
eampire furnished. Free silk hosiery for your 
own use. Write today . state slse of hose worn. 
Becterknlt Textile Co . Silk 1235. OreeQfleid.O 
Men! Make IlS.ee to ISe.tNl dally 
selUns super value Breechee and Pants to 
outdoor workers, larate men, sportsmm: 
$2.25 for you on 3 pants sale. Free Out- ! 
fit. B>s Bob, Dept. B 493 Broome Street. ; 
yew York. 

a* Miles on - I Gallon. Wonderful New w 
Vapor HumldlAer'and Gas Raver. All autos. — 
Dlstrtbutora wanted everywhere. 400% Prof* 

Its. 1 Free. Crileblow. C-474. Wheaton. HI. J;® 


New and Used Correspondence Courses 

1 Sold one-fourth OHflnal Price. BstmUn Cataloc ■ ^ ^ ■ 

, Free. Also Bousht. Fxeban^. Edueatfonal Ex- ^ ADVBRTtSBMI Otft.T 

chanteco . 18085 C Mt. nUott. PetroH.Mlcb . if ycu do busifuu on tkt Nuts of ' tatUfot- 
Amasini New Glass Cleaner offers you rfea or monep beck" writt ut for rata la this 
116 a day surcl Cleans windows, windshields, and otker maoatina. 

PublUhCT. CUMified Swvice, 

No muse. Easily demonstrated. Houeewivea, a v<«»l 

motorists. Karaaea. stores. Institutions buy on v treat eotn &c.« new yora 

sltht. Write for Special Introductory Offer. Aflents — t2M Month. Raincoats. All 
Jtffy Otaas Cleaner Co., 2000 Monmouth, colon. Your choice $2 05. Part time $2 hour 

Cincinnati. Ohio. Complete line 00 patterns, silks, suedes, tweeds 

He-Knicto. the amesina needle re-knlts JjSd- Writ*' **nIrnf*£o’ 

silk hosiery like new. reprint runoen pef'iKfSirt-'o*** Comer Mfg. Co.. Depa. Oo. 
fectly Agents eleanlnc UD. Hnm* *hnp* pmnu Lrayton. tj. 

eble. Merchants buy at rtfbt. Neweat greateat If 1 show you an all Virgin Wool Suit, 
money maker Sample fumlsbed workers. (allored-UM>roer. valued at $35. that you 
' Import. Co.. Dept POIO. Omaha. Neb. can sell for $22.60. make $4.00 yourself, 
rReel Estete Expert. $5.aM-$r5.0M 
Experience unneceaaary. I'll teach 

- - — ..rcrythii^ Connect you with my chain P- C. King. 2238 South La Ralle, Chlcagn. III. 

M n! S7.Sa an hour spare time. Bar- of real estate experts. Write for FREE Big Pay Every Day! Complete guaren* 

r kloall-woolstyllshsultstailored-to-meatureat booklet. Nstlonai Real Estate Institute, teed Tine direct to wearcr-^Dreas Shirts. Work 

18.75. Bell every mani $3.75 advance com- Dept. 500-M. Fort Smith. Ark. Shirts, Overalls. Coveralls, Work Psnts. Sweat- 

*^^*^’* tSOdally. Westart yoMumlshlngCverythlng. 

yO Weal 22nd Ptreet, New York. permanent bualneaa. Iree details. Dlatrlbu- Co-« D*Pt- 58. 4922-28 Lincoln Ave.. Chicago. 

$114 week Protecting Priends from Check core. Dept. 279. 429 W. Superior. Chicago. gig.M dally srUii^g^lored Raincoats and 

I ~Na UuiT'T^^imn S«lllot Food. r«>pl* 

Pena and Check Protectors also new Kecun^ mti«» dutributAra m*k# Free. Pay dslli. Outnt Free. Elliott Brad- 

graphs. Write fordetallslncludlng I-X* Demon- unC^No CSDIUI or *vn^. '«y. 330 8. Wells. Dept. AF-6. Cblcaso. 


strstor Offer. Recurograph aample $1 poati 
Beeurlty PenCorp.. Dept. S. MtCarmel. Ill 


Free Outfit With Actual Semplesof Bos- 
tonian broadcloth gets quick sales for our 
nationally known Boetonian Rhirte at three 
for $59.5. postage paid. Liberal cash core- 
misalon of $1.50 on each order of three shirts 
earns big profits for you. Bostonlsn Mfg. 

Co.. Desk FM6. 72 Summer 8t.. Boston, 

Mass.. KsUb l lshfd 185.3 . 

of all Mea past middle age. au- 
thorltlea say. have prratate tiland disorder. 

Now a acirntlAc treatment. Free book. Ad- 
drer s Thrrmataids. Steubenville, Ohio, or 303 
I Van Nuys Bldg.. A n gelea. Calif. 

! Make extra money In your spare time. 

Secfvt of succeasful agents and salesmen 

isx^alned. b'end lOC. for next three big 

llasuee of my book containing over 500 beet and help you succeed, 
money-making Ideas and rti^ oppor- perlence ooMoOi .v" i* 

tunlilwi. George Bernard. 32 East I2tb can earn $50-$10q weekly. W rite M^^ni 
I Ptreet. Cinci nn ati. Ohio. Products. 555 Broadway. New York. N. Y. i 

Agents tie# month. Bonus besides. Know How To Make Big Money! , 
lotroduce finest line guaranteed boitfery you Get my wonderful new Home-Study <^urw. | 
ever saw. 125 stylm. colors. New naira plan a ’'Conoentrated Salesmanship". Earn MO. 00 
wonder. No experience needed. No license to Dally or Money Refunded. Mall One Dollar , 
pay. Auto furnished. Credit given, spare Today and receive thla great course Postpaid. , 
time satisfactory. Rampien furnished. Wiikoit V.O. Fisher, 793 Kearny Avt.. Arlington, N. J . 
Hosiery I>ept. 153 5, Oreenfleld, Ohio Ladles earn $17 dosen sewing aprons at , 

hell Dress Pants Direct. One pair. $3.45 ; home. Easy work. No etpertcnce or selling 
3 pairs, tio 00: vour comrolSBlon. 75c. per pair, necessary. Instructfons free. Particulars 2c 
Thirty beautiful nsiicms. Hsnneis. serges, sta mp. Renee Garment Co., l>ept X. Gary, ind 
worsteds tropics lAnre Selling Business Success: Compirae National , 

l>ei>t A5. Adlawn Pants. 35 West cucerae Course we offer to you at the amasic"*' '' 

1— low price of $1.98. Previously sold for $24 . 

Distributor 1## store route this county; Every subject on busineas and personal effid-! 
experience unnecessary: no selMog. distribute cncy treated. Pay postman $1 08 plus a few) 
and collect: should net $70 weekly. I’crls cents postage on delivery. Conarad Co., 

Manufacturing t o. Box 173. Florin . P a Fifth Avenue. New York City. N. Y. 

Give Away Key Insurance. Make $.tf Women— Earn SIS dosen sewing dresses ! 


Agents S24# month. Drl-Klean-li re- 
moves dirt, grease, tar. all one operation 
Cleans car for 10c. No aoap or water used. 
Car looks like new. Wonderful seller. fYee 
sample. American Acceaeorlcs Company, Desk 
435. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

' Agents— 'Just Out! '^SS.88 for Men’s 
Suits! Anyone can sell! ComratMlon $3 to 
advance! kYee Raice Kit! The 888 Company. 

IVpt. F-15. Fort Wavne. Ind. 

Women— Earn $1# doxrn sewing at home 
Expertenoe unnecessary. Steady work. Cut 
materials supplied. Stamped envelope brings 
detai ls Hteward Dre e s, lis a Mer c er. KewYork . 
Agents — We start you in business 

— ““d. No raplUl Of ex- 

Rpare or full time. You 


Foreign Position*— Men iotcresced going 
romantic South America write us. Good pay. 
, Expenses Paid. South America Service Bu- 

I r eau, 14,500 Alma, Detroit. Mich. 

Nowl $5,### year easy! Sell Gibraltar 
Rbirtal Flnrat quality. Lowest prices. Defy 
. compMitlon! Ltneral dally commissions. Send 
today for free outfit containing large aaaon- 
'ment shirt tsmplea. Glbraltsr SoUt Co.. 
Dept. T-7. 22nd Street, New York. 

LK AmW WILE TOO EAKW 

Big Pay Electrical Jobs open everywhere. 
$50 to $100 a week easy. Learn at home in 
taaretlms. Start making, extra money atones. 
Training endorsed by Engineers Assn., and 
employers. Working outfit and Job seniee 
furnished. Rroall down payment starts you. 
Money back if not Mtlsfled. Send no money 
now. Investigate first. Write L. L. Cooke. 
Chief Engineer. 2138 Lawrence Ave , Chicago. 

Men. get Forest Ranger Job; $125-$2## 
month and home furnished: hunt. fish, trsp 
For details, write Norton Institute, 1523 
Temple C o urt . Deovef, Colo. 

Want U. S. Gov’t Posicloo: commence 
.--r* S115-$350 month? Men-woracn. 18-55, trained 
i7w» 4t home in three weeks. Write Osment’s In- 
— . itructlon Bur e au. 137, 8t. Ix)ula Mo. 

Big Pay Jobs open In Automotive field. 
230 f.carn how on real equipment with teal shop 
tools In eight weeks. .*<utlsfaction guarsn- 
:^ltced. Write quirk for special tultloi) offer 
Jr^iMc.Swccny Auto Schools. Dept. 21-U. Clcvc- 
land. O. uml Cincinnati. 


Ds* coupon baton 
OnUi by No. O 


Hog. Attracts, c 
ayrttfleat BeRIC 
stgamos, busiooi 
On^T^urm mow , 

NOMONlV.IVl 

on anrlvsl. Po«t> 
ago psid. Guar- 


lulp- 

keen, smooth edge on kolvei 

perl- 

a few seconds, automatical! 

c to- 

stones. Agenta. write for 
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Men v\ h() c;m rc:ul hliic-prints and draw plans arc “sitting pretty’* 
Ja\s. N’> ^^Ollclc•! . ..licii \<)ii coi^sidcr that every machine, every biuJdiiig, all 
;:i !',i‘.(i iai a.Ti\ ific^> ‘././r- nn i.he Or.ilrini' cal)lc; intensive preJuccion, reco'fxl-hrciik* 
r- cfinsd iictii'r; o]xt.i»u ns. h.i\c creafcJ a i;:e.ac deniaml Tor expert i^jaftsmen 
.iLuI.iii:!,; oriyin jI plans. 


! )i : 






( .(jiai-lo ol '[es/;;nin/' 

to ^125 ;i 

( K ' ! 1. i j •'>in 
1 m:(> tin. .'-.kx , I o. . 1 1, >1 ‘i 

and Sn‘ii< r ; .ral i > !■ 
j\)M t n'.nis a- 1 s L'a ised 1 1 : .■. 
rc|)i)' ted III the pai>r i X n 
D’Mfriny, ]\iriKnUrK i! 
ed’.ic.iiion Toilas ou a 
id 


wc!*k paid to Expert Draftsmen 

i.nji n:'i ! o;:i line >'l \V*Qrk-^- ii fCM lies oiit. 
:'.ii M '•Mil',, IhiiuJiny C.onse'ur^iqn, 'H'.innnnnive 
T!i;i IS .•!;> ci.)ii II i!:’d u.-li-najd iValrint,^ 
industrial tc'-tcrs <a! the (.V V 70,k')i‘' \ i ancics 
)nth‘^. \iid ihacis \\i)\ 1. ad vise nicn t.) into 
h;tii('ir:ip|v^J bv jack' ol liigli*.sclu)ol or coi'lege 
e in conipcfririon with high-school and college, 
ivl jolss. You .musr luive i^rv;W/xVe://;v/;Vnv/y to vsdo. 


A I>aftihgjdb Guaranteed 

■ipaytrtg 50% iHore than yon e.-irn today 
— Of not 4 penny of cost ! 

Now, ai u tost yon 1411 siroul, on tertn? of onK 
$6 jwr inontj!, yoii esn .iiunillv HI'Y 4 lint 
ptifliwX I'diinof! and a .siibstjnit.il nitrc.ise in 
^v, A niiDion- dollar ihsriinrion ^uaianites 
’fotli.--rhe training, thtn rht cmrio' mem. 
■ Urtfiet tmil'. 'i4acl- pi uiilt) . 

TbltOpeeinent brings yon yonr SF.C.ONO 
THANySB. X6 repair a neglected ednearion, 10 
^Pft'dgliae^ltochange toa line wlicre yon c.m get 
ntfidly. Read it; and inyesrigateitl 

V Americaii School 

fclmi:re!^\l 3Q:'^ars as ari4iDUCATIpNAL ia- 
id'tutiojj -and likie the best besldeat ^hools and 
coridticted. NpT- l*'OR PROFl'ld We 
cpii^plete,' thgfoi’^/'^iigtbKiate instme- 
*tidh/'inily leaping Educators,- Rngi- 

Deers and, Execu- 
-fi ves. A unique in- 
ptrucr.ion, bulk to 
meet rlic spctanr.i- 
j tiOii-s well p;ud 

ijokk*' ,18 l.iid d'jwn 
tby‘eniplovers ti.cm- 
seives, yet simpliliid for 
iLMd\ ui.tder*^tai:d'n;< by 
I' c!!' wU'i Oi l'. i.or, ’moji 
At.iHX *' ir.tj, 

\ i'd we iri.‘ I hs "im u- rho 
■ K': Stild\ iO IV; Oi.; • 


0. C Md.i '.R 

DifCt l'ff 1' ipn Vk ort 


griduitc-s lonhci'Ctic- 

The Entering Wedge to Success 
in all Building and Manufacturing Lines 


h! I>afri,-!ir. rcn 


n .,p [ .1 1;.. 

.•IVi.UCt\C pi->iriOLl>. 


s HI r if cjn he k* dCK l.V I,,MrnesI .ic horjic. in .:'':irc fitu' -with- 
( - ‘ j d.ii s f .’lie <-r j shiiior III p".-, because voe'ie s.i'f ihere 
hfii s on f. : r j<]y for jf. ,\inl he.' jese t lie wo- If ll sO I i' injt- 
I y I h.l 1) CS ;■ n .wk .leiCf.lSIrl. J or f HC O; ,dT<iil HI is l-. sl’o C'JU 
IC! / Ml-.Ni, and he iS right iQ koe lor pruiiioiioii to jinici lotctulent 




Drafting Lessons! 

to prove you can learn at 
home, in your spare timef 

Yoi: will never bave a more seri- 
ous pcrson.il problem rban decid- 
ing our future life-work — so we 



V f*- 

,,;iA£'5 - ■' '1 

{•7 - r 



nuTi'lv urge you to LCHJK INTO 
Drafriny. S<*e how you like it, stx* if you learn as 
reiclik .1:. jMusr iju-n \!,\ ycr the lac fj about the Of> 
pvM ti.uitics. rl-.c* sjiaii •• pud, the ioL'-i t>pcn 
L h iiiict's lor proiiio' io 
This is wiiv on foCci'M 
ol s oul' 11 . true, wo v\ , -T 
scntl VvVi tl;( first tJ n' 
ft; fl/,r f) >'.// i : 

( ' /i y • '■ w i I ii ; 'Ut cos r i.)i- 
ohIi/',u.i,i)Ji. 



imencait 


Depi . 1 ' '\\c. 



I Sr. C :,.i:h 




Dept. 0.V3DI l>aM< Ava 1 
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